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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Blaie's Lectures od Rhetoriek need do cooamei^d* 
ation — they ve.extenBiFely ia use* wbieli is sufficient 
eTideoceoftbeir merit and the hig^ estimation in 
which they are held. And to adrooate the study of 
RhetoriclE is equally uDuecessary, since it has already 
become au important branch of education in the prin* 
cipal schools of our country. The object of this ad- 
vertisement is therefore simply to apprise Teachers* 
of the peculiarities of the present edition, and of the 
editor's riews, in regard to the principle of instrnc- 
tioD, on which it is prepared. 

The desig^nof annexing^ questione to the the text 
of elementary school hockh is te aUevjate the labor 
^of teache.rs, and to present te scholors in a percepti- 
ble form, the tasks to which they are appointed. The 
labor of proposing* questions, at the time of recitation^ 
11 by no means small to the teacher ; and without 
questions to which the attention can be directed, 
when learning Uie lesson, there is no inconsiderable 
difficulty, with young persons especially, in ascertain- 
ing the extent of what is required^ of them. But 
while teachers and scholars may be ^nerally aided 
ia their respccliye duties, it is recommlendea to the 
former, at the time of recitation, to propose such oth- 
er questions as may seem pertinent ; and, to the lat- 
ter, not to be satisfied in becoming able to answer 
those here gi^en. 

It is alsb suggested to teachers, that their pupils 
would find great adfaotage in fixing their minds 
more upon the ideas and less upon the words than is 
usual— to answer as much as possible in their own 
language, instead of committing to memory and re- 
peating verMim from the book. Words being ar- 
bitrary, are] retained almost altogether by an effort 
of memory ; but in the retention of ideas, the memof 
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ry is aided by the underBtaodinff. This remark ap- 
plies in all its forc3 to the roethod of teacbiog' by 
** Question aod Answer,'- as it is terraed — one of the 
most erroneoqs principles in education ever adopted^ 
unless it be for smaH children pot become capable of 
much redectioh. For where the particular form of 
l?ords is furnished, in which the pupil is to answer 
the questions giyen, the attention will not oqly be di- 
rected almost exclusively to this form of "vords, in 
learning^ the lesson ; but at the time of reciting it, 
«hoald pne or two of the first ifrords not be recollected, 
irbich will very often be the case, there will be an en- 
tire failure*r-ra failure :^ainst which the diligence 
and. good sense of the pupil will be no iayariable secur 
|-ity. But let the attention in study be chiefly direct- 
ed to the ideas or princijiles to be acquired, and the 
only diffiouity in reciting will be in finding words in 
which to express these ideas. This difficulty, bowey* 
er, will soon be overcome; for the method of study 
bere r^coiomended will greatly assist the pupil in ac« 
quiring a free use of langnaga, which is of itself one 
of the most important parts of an accompUsUed edu^ 
icatibn. ^ 

It is also proper to apprise teachers who may use 
this edition of Blair^s Lectures on Hhetorick, Ibatthe 
vbrds printed in italics in the questions, may be found 
|n the text to which the question^seve rally refer. For 
instaifce, the wprds, " fiearno sublimity*^ in the first 
question annexed to the chapter on l^eanty and Uiq 
other Pleasures of Taste, may be found in t|ie sen- 
tence which ansifers that question. Also, the word 
" duration''^ in the third question of tUe same chapter, 
may be found in the sentence which answers that 
question. This mode of adapting the questions to the 
text, where it could be done, pervades the whole 
t^ork; and it is desigied to obviato the difticuUy which 
even teachers may sometimes find in ascertaining, 
•with lacfiay, the precise answers ta be given. 

. 'J. L. BI^4I{;i5. 

PoQCord, 182^. 




INTRODUCTION. 

A PROPER acqaaiatance with the circlp of liberal 
arts is requisite to the study of Rhetoriok and Bellea 
Lettres. To extend the knowledge of them most be 
the first care of those who wish either tp write with 
reputation, or so to express themaelres in public ai to 
bommand attention. Among the ancients it was aa 
essential principle, that the orator buf ht to be con- 
versant jo every department of learning. No aK in- 
deed can be coQtri?ed which can stamp merit on a 
eomposition, rich or splendid in expression, but bar** 
ren or erroneous in sentiment. Oratory, it is true, 
has often been disgraced by attempts to establish a 
falte criterion of its value, Writers have endeavor- 
ed to supply want of matter by graces of composition- ; 
and courted the temporary applause of the igqoran^ 
iostead of the lasting approbation of the dUcorning. 
But such imposture must be short and transitory. 
The body and substance of any valuable compositioa 
most be formed of knowledge and science." Rhetorick 
completes the structure, and adds the polish ; bqt 
firm and solid bodies onlv are able to i«ceive it. 

Among the learned it has long been a centested, 
and remains still an undecided question, whether na- 
ture or' art contribute most toward ei^cellence in 
writing and discourse. Various may be the opinions 
with respect to the manner, in whicn art can most 
effectually furnish aid for snch a purpose ; and it 
vere presumption to assert, that rhetorical rqles, 
bow just soever, are sufficient to form an orator. 
Private appHcation and study, supposing natural gen* 
io8 to be favorable, are certainly superior to any sys^ 
tern of public instruction. But, though rule^ and inr 
struotiona cannot effect every thing which is tequi$« 
lie, they may be of conM4<)rable ii^e. If they cahoot 
iDspicB geoiw tbey can gi^e it ' direction tnd ait* 
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Bistance. ^they caofiot make barrenness fruittAj*' 
thejcan correct redundancy. I'hey present proper 
models for imitalion ;^they point out the principal 
beauties which ought to be studied, aod the chief 
faults wiiich ought to be avaitje'd ; ^fc^d consequently 
tend to enlighten taste, and to conduct genius from 
nnnatarat deviaOons into its proper channel. Though 
they are incapable of producing great excellencies, 
they may at least ecirve to prevent oonsiderable mis^^ 
takes. 

In the education of youth, no iobject has appeared 
more important to wise men in every age than to ex- 
cite in them an early relish for the entertainments 
of taste. From these to the discharge of the higher 
and more Important dqtiqsof life, the transition is nat- 
ural and easy, Of those minds, which have this ele^ 
gant and liberal ttirn, the most pleasing hopes may 
be entertained. On tiie contrary, entire insensibili- 
ty to eloquence, poetry or any of the fine arts, may 
j>ustly.be considered as a bad symptom in youtb ; and 
" supposes them inclined to htw gratifications, or capa- 
ble of being engaged only in the common pursuits of 
life. 

loiprovcment of taste seems to be more or less con- 
nected with every good and virtuous disposition. By 
Ifiving frequent exercises to the tender and humane 
passions, a cultivated taste increases sensibility ; yet 
at \he same time, it tends to soften the more violent 
^nd angry emotions. 

^/tcmittt didichtejtdeliter arte* 
MmoUU morat^ncc sink etK JerM, 

Thete polUhM arts have hutnanix'd raankinil. 
Soften"*) the rade, aud oalm'd the boisterous mind. 

Poetry, eloquence, and history continually exhibit 
to our view those elevated sentiments and high ex- 
amples, which tend to nonrish in our minds public 
spirit, love of glory, contempt of external fortunei 
and admiratioa of every tUiQg truly g^reat, noble and 
^ufitrioi^s. ' 
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^ TASTE. 

TASTE 18 ^*^he power of receiving pleas- 
pre or paiu from the^beauties or deformities . of 
nature and of arl^ .\JJi3>l, facqlty commoo in 
f OQie degree to alrmen^p^hrouyb the cirqie of 
banaaa nature, notl^iDg is dlore general than the 
relish of beauty of one kind or other; .of what 
is orderly, proportioned, grand, harmoqious. 
Dew,. or sprightlj.j Nor do^s there prevail less 
generally .'a disrelish of whatever is gross, 4jf- 
proportioned, disorderly or discordant, pn 
children^ the rudiments ^of taste appear Tdry" 
early in a thousand instances ; in their partiality 
for regular bodies, their, fondness for picturea 
and statues, and their warm attachment to what- 
ever is new or astonishing^ (The most stupid 
peasants receive pleasure Wom tales and ballads, 
and are delighted with- beautiful appearances 
»f nature in the earth atid heavens^) Even in 
the deserts, of America, where human ' nature 
appears in its most uncultivated state^the savages 
have their ornaments of dress, their war and 
their death songs, their harangues and their or« 
ators. The principles ef tfiste must therefore 
be deeply founded in the human mind. Ta 
We some diseerniQent of beai^tj is 09 less es* 
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sential to roan, than to possess tUc attributes o£ 
speech and reason. ' ^ 

Though no human being can be entirely de- 
void of this facuhy, vet it is possessed in verjr 
different degrees. Qr some men only faint glim- 
mering? of taste are visible; the beauties 
which they relish are of the coarsest kind ; and 
of these they have only a ivenk and confused 
iinpress\p[i ; while in others, taste rises to an 
acute discerncnent, and a lively enjoyment of the 
most refined beautiesJ 

Tbta inequality oflaste among men is to be^ 
ascribed undoubtedly fin part to the different 
frame of their natures^; to nicer organs^ and 
more delicate internal powers, with which some 
are endued beyond others ; yet it is owing still 
more to culture anj education<^^ Taste is cer- 
tainly one of the most improvable faculties of 
our nature. We may e4sily be convinced of 
the truth of this asserticjn^y ^°'j reflecting on 
that immense superiority which education aad 
improvement give to civilized, above bai^bajrous 
nations, in refinement of taste ; and on the ad- 
vantage which they give, in the same nation, 
to those who have studied the lj[beral arts, 
above the rude and illiterate vulgar. 

Reason and good sense have so extensive an 
influence on all the operations and decisions of 
taste, that a completely good taste may well be 
considered(as a power compounded of natural 
sensibility to beauty, and of improved under- 
standing. 'To be satisfied of this, we may ob- 
serve, that the greater part of the productions 
of genius are no other than itnitations of m^« 
ture ', representatioqs qf the characters, actions 
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«r manners of me^T) Now the pleasure we ex- 
perience from such inriitaUons or representations 
ifl founde^n mere tjaste^ bnttojndg-e whether 
they be properly executed, belong^ to Ihe lua- 
demanding which compares the copy with tlie 
original. v 

In readings, for instance, the iBneid of Virgili 
a great part of our pleasure arises (Trom the 
proper conduct of the plan or story ; from ail 
the parts being joined together with probability 
and doe connection ; from the adoption of the 
characters from nature, the correspondence of 
the sentiments to the characters, find of the 
style to the sentiments^) The pleasure which 
is derived from a poem so conducted, is felt or 
enjoyed by taste^as an internal sense ; but the 
discovery of this conduct in the poem is owing 
to reason ; and the more reason onabSes us to 
discover such propriety in the conduct, the 
greater will be our pleasure. 

Thie constituents of taste, when brought to ^ 
its most per6sct. state, are^two, dbltcacv and 

CORRECTNESS.^^ 

. Delicacy of fa^te refers principdly ^o the 
perfection of tbat natural sensibility, on which 
taste is fouQde4r '^ implies those finer organs 
or powers, which ^nable us to discover beau* 
ties, that are concealed from a vulgar eye. It 
is judged of by the same marks, that we em* 
ploy in judging of the delicacy of an external 
sense. As the goodness of the .palate is not 
tried by strong flavors, but by a mixture of in- 
gredients, where, notwithstanding the confusion, . 
we remain sensible of each ; so delicacy of in-? 
(ernal taste appears, by aqqjck and lively ^e^« 
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stbil ity to lU fiaest) most compounded, or mo>t 
latent objects. 

Correctoess of taste respects 4be iroprove- 
ment this facolty receives througb its connec* 
ti^ frith the oDderMftodiogy (A mao of correct 
taste is one who is never imposed open by coun- 
- tevfeti beaatiei ; wl^o carries always, in his own 
mindy that ^andard of good sense,^ which he 
employs in judging of every thing. He esti- 
mates with propriety the relative merit of the 
several beauties which he me^ts in any work 6i 
genius ; refers them to, their proper classes ; 
assigns the principles, as far as they can be tra- 
ced, whence their power of pleasing is derived; 
and is pleased himself precisely in that degree 
in which he ought, a^d np more. 

Ta4te is certainiy'>iiot/an arbitrary principle, 
which is subject to the fancy of every individual, 
and which admits n$> criterion for determining 
whether it be true or false. [ Its foundatioa 
Jb the same in every human mind. It is buiU 
.llpon sentiments and perceptions, which are in* 
separable from our natural and which generally 
operate w'Kh the same uniformity as our other 
intellectual principles. When these sentiments 
are perverted by ignorance or prejudice, they 
may be rectitied by reason.^ Their sound and 
natural state is finally determined^by comparing 
them with the gemeial taste of mankind. Let 
men declaim as mucli as they please concerning 
the caprice and mincer tain ty of taste ; it is founti, 
by Gxpe^ence, that there are beauties., which, 
if displayed in a proper light, have power to 
command lasting and universal adaniration. In 
every composUioB, what interests the imagin* 
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iition, and touches the heart, f^ives pleasure to 
ail ag^es aod natioos. There is a certaio siring*, 
which beiog properlj struck, tlfe humaa heart 
IB so made as to accord to it. 

Hence the aniyersal testimony, which the 
most improved nations of the earth, through a 
long series of ages, have concurred to hestotr 
on soD^e few works of genius ; such as, fhe Iliad 
of Homer, and the ^neid of Virgil/^ Hence 
the, authpritj which such Works have obtained, 
as standards of poetical composition ; since by 
them we are enabled to collect what the sense 
of mankind is, with respect to those beauties, 
which give them the highest pleasure, and 
which, therefore, poetry ou^ht to exhibit Aui 
'thority or prejudice nikay, in one age or country, 
give a «hort lived reputation to an indifferent 
poet or a bad artist; but when foreigners, or 
posterity, exalnine his works, his faults are dis- 
covered, and the genuine taste of human na- 
ture is seen. Time overthrows the illusions of 
opinion, hut establishes the decisions of nature. 

QUESfnOJ^S. 

1. Wbatistofte? % "Do all men possess the fac- 
iiltj of taste i 3* How does it appear, that all do 
possess it ? 4. Ho^ is it discovered in children ? 5. 
flow is it disqovered io peasanU ? 6. flow is it dis- 
covered in the natives of America ? 7. Do all pos- 
sess this faculty in equal degrees ? 8. To what is the 
inequality of taste among men to be ascribed ? 9. 
How does it appear that taste is an improwible fac- 
ulty of nature ? 10. How may a completely good 
Uute be defined ? It. VfmSk. are the greater part 
of the productton* of genius? 13. On what is the 
fkature founded which we experience from such im- 
itations and representations ? 13. To wUat faculty 
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does it belong to judge whethiBr they be properly 
executed ? 14. From what does (he ^fealer part 
of our pleasure arise in reading the ^oeidof Virgil ? 
15. What are the constituents oftaste, when broug-ht 
to its most perfect state ? 16. To what doies deli- 
cacy of taste principally refer? 17. What does cor^ 
rectness of taste respect? 18. WVo znny be said to 
-possess a correct ta^te ? 19. Is taste an arhitrarf 
principle L *S0. Is ihefaundalion of taste the same 
in every individual ? 21. On what is it built 7 22. 
How is it known, that taste is built upon sentimenis 
and perceptions^ which are inseparable . (Tom our 
nature ? S3. What works have obtained iheauthori' 
iy of standard poetical compositions according to the 
principles of correct taste ? "^ 



CRITtCJSBf. GENIUS. PLEAStniEllS OF 
TASTE. SUBIilMITY IN , 

OBJECTS. 

TRiUE criticism is the application of taste and 
of good sense to the seTerai &)e arts?) Its d«>s 
sign is^to distinguish what is beautiful, and what 
is faulty, in ererj performaDcer . From partic- 
ular instances it ascends to general principles, 
and gradually forms rules or conclusions con- 
eerning the sereral kinds of beautj in works of 
genius. 

Criticism is an art, founded entirely on eitpe* 
rieace ; on the obsertation of such beauties as 
have been found to please mankind most gener- 
ally. . For example,, ^istotle^s rules coRcerning; 
the unity of action in dramatic and epic compo- 
sition, were not first discovered by logical rea- 
soning <^,nd thenr applied to poetry; but tbey 



f 
ir^re (j^doced from the practice of Homer and 
^phocles. Tbejr were founded upon ol^erv- 
ing the supferior pleasare which we derire froth 
the relation o^ an action, which is one and entire^ 

I beyond what we receire from the relation of 

' ftcattered and iiacoatiected facta. 

A superior genios, indeed, will of himself, 
irainstracted, compose to socb manned as is 
agreealile to the most important rules of Criti- 
cism ; for,^ these roles are founded in nature^ 
nature will frequently su^pgestthem in practiced 
Homer ^as acquljo ted /With do system' of the 

I art of poetry. (Guided by genius alone, he 
composed in verse a regirlai;^ story^ which all 
succeeding ages hav^ admire^^^ This^liowevef^ 
k ho argua>ent)Eigain9t the. usefulnress ' of *^criti- 
iism.'— Foi^ince oo human genius is perfect, 
there is no writer who may not receive assist" 
toee from critical observations dpon the beau« 

I ites^^ faults of those who have gone , before 
tiim^ %No rules indeed can supply the defects 
of 'gebiuS) or inspire it, where it is wanjting ; 
but they may^ often guide it intuits proper chan** 
tel; they may correct its extravagances, aod 
teach it the most jirst.and proper imitation of, 
liatnr^ Critical rule? are intended chiefly . to 
point out the faults whichought , to be avoided. 
We must be indebted to nature for the pr6duc« 
tion of eminent beauties. 

Genius is a word which in common accepta- 
tion extends much further than to objects of 
taste. It signifies that talent or aptitude which 
we receive from nature, in order to excel ia 
auiy one thiog whatever. A man is said to have 

B 
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a genius fer mathematics, as weii at a i^enias 
{9V poetrj ; a genius for war,for politics, or £6t 
aoj mechaj^cal employ men t.^ 

Geniu^^ajr be greatly improved }»y art a»d 
^stixly ; but by them alon^Ot caooot be acqoir^. 
vAs it is a higher faculty than taste, it is €ver^ 
according to the common frugality of nature, 
snore limited, in the sphere #f its operation^ 
*^here are persons, not uofrequently to be met, 
ivho have an excellent taste in several of the po- 
lite arts ; such as, mu^ic, poetry, painting, aii«l 
eloquence ; h^t an excellent performer in all 
these arts is very seldom found ; or rather is 
not to be looked fo^y A universal genius, or 
one who is equally and indifferently inclined 
toiv<n;<!s several different professions and arts, 
(is notlike4y to excel in any. Although there 
may be some few exceptions, y,et in general it 
is true, that, wben the min dj s wholly directed 
towards some one object «pP||ively of others,' 
there is jlhe fairstst prospect of eminence in that, 
whatever it may be. Extreme beat can be pro- 
ckiced only when the rays converge to a single 
point. Young persons are highly interested in 
this remark ; since it may teach them to exam- 
ine with •are, and to pursue llith v^or, that 
fiath which nature^has marked out for thejr pe- 
culiar esertions: 

The nature of taste, the nature and impor- 
tance of criticism, and the distinction betweev' 
taste and genius, being thus explained, the 
sources pf th^pleasures of taste shall next be 
^considered. '•^Here a very extensive field is 
epened ; no less, than all the pleasures of tlie 
imagioatioD, as they are generaUy called, whetli- 
er afforded os by natmral objects, or by imita- 
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lions and deacriptioos of theov^^ \|t i8 not, how» 
eTcr, necessary to the p«rpo»e^ of the present 
work, that all these be examined «fnllr^ the 
pleasure which we receive iroia discoarse or 
writing' beings the principal object of them. 
Onr design is to g^y« some opening into the- 
pleaiures of taste in general, and to in^t more 
jp»ticularly n^an(^abiiuiitj and beaaty,/^ 

\ffe are far from having vet attained any sys- 
tem concerning tbissnbjecL) ^regnlar inquiry 
into it was first attempted by^Mr. Addison, in 
fats essay on the Pleasures of the Imaginatjoix^ . 
By him these pleasures are ranged fbnder three 
heads, beauty^ grandeur and novelty. His spec* 
miations on this subject, if not remarkably pro- 
found, are very he^atifnl and entertaining ; and 
he hat ihe merit of having di^overed a tracks 
which was before untrodden. ^ Since his time* 
the advances Vf^9^ in this part of philosophic* 
al criticism are ^considerable^] which is owing, 
doubtless, to that thinness and subtiUty, whicjii 
ar^ discovered t» be properties of all the feel- 
ings of taste, ^t is diflicnll^W enumerate tht 
several obj<»c£s^nicb give pleasnre to taste ; it 
is more dif&cnljpto define all those ^ which have 
been discovered, and to range them in proper 
classes ; find, ^en we woold pri^ce^ed further, 
snd investigate the efiieieBt. causes of the pleas- 
ure which we receive from such obj^ets^ here 
we find ourselves at the greatest loss. } For ex- 
ample, we all learn by experience that some 
figures of bodies appc-ar more beautiful than 
others ; on further inquiry, we discover that 
the reguUrity of some tigures, and the graceful 
variety o{ . othei:s, are the foundq^tion ^f iH^ 
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con0«queDtly been erir considered ai one of the 
most striking and magaificent speetacles, wfaick 
caa be either presented to tke eje^. or exhibit- 
ed to tbe imagination in description^} 

Ali ideas of tbe soleoin and lawful kind, and 
even bordering on the terrible^vtend greatly to 
assist the sablim^ sach as darkness, solitnde 
and silence. The firmament, when filled witl| 
«tarSf scattered in hifinite i^umbers and with 
Splendid profusion^ strikes the imagination with 
more awful grandeur than when we behold it 
enlightened by all the splendor of the son* 
The deep soun4}%f a great bell, or the striking 
of a great deck, is at anytime grand and awful; 
but when heard amid the silence and stillnese of 
night, they become doubly so. Darkness ii 
very generally applied for adding sublimity to 
all our ideas of the Deity. ^^He maket% 
darkness his pavilion ; he dwellettfin'the thidi 
cloud." Thus Milton, 

A < 

;-T-"—— How oft amid 

Tiiidc e1oud> aod dark doei heaven^s atl<niIingKtt 

ChoQK to ie»ide« h <s glmsy anobteured ; 

And 'with the nn!^e^ty of darkness round 

Circles his throne ,f > ■» 

Obscurity^is favorable^te the sublime.-^Tbii 
descriptions given as of appearances of super- 
natural beingi/carry some sublimity ; thougii 
(the conceptioa, which they afford us, be confu- 
Bed and iddistinct. Their sublimity arises froiii 
the ideas which thej^ always convey of supe- 
rior power andmighi! connected with awful obt 
acurity. (IJ^'o Ideas, it is evident, are so sublime, 
as those derived from (he Supreme Being, the 
inosl unknown, yet the greatest of all objects ; 
the infinity 6t w&ose halare and the eternity of 
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'Vvliose duratioB, added to ihe omnipotenca of 
his power, thoa; h they siirpasi oar concepiionSi 
yet exalt them to the highest 

Disorde^ is also very compatiU^ /witit gran« 
deur ; nay, freqaently heigbteos it.^-^enr thioga 
tvhich are exactly regalar and tnethodr^al, ap- 
pear snbUme. We see the limits on every side ^ 
i¥e feel ouraehres cdnfioed ; there is do room 
for any considerable ejcertion of the min^y 
Though exact proportion of parts enters oAen 
ipto the baantifal, it is mnch disregarded in the 
iiBttbJime. \K great mass of rocks thrown togeth- 
fiT by the nSind of nature with wildness and con- 
tusion, strikes the mind with more grandeur, 
^an if they had been adjusted to eacl^ other 
^itb the iQOSt accurate symmetry J 

There yet;remains one class or sublime ob- 
jects to be mentioaed,whlch may be termed the 
fHoral or sentimental sublime) arising from cer- 
tain exertions of the mind ; from afiectiont 
and actions of our fellow creaturef.' These 
will be found to be chiefly of that class which 
comes under the name of magnanimity or he- 
roism ; and they produce an effect rery sim- 
ilar to what is produced by a view of grand 
objects in nature, filling the mind with ad- 
miration and raising it above itself. Wher- 
ever, in some critical and dangerous situation, 
we behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and rest- 
ing solely upon himself; superior to passion 
and to fear; animated by some great principle 
to contempt of popular opinion, of sellish in- 
terest, of dangers, or of death; we -are there 
struck with a sense of the sublime. Thus Po% 
rus, when taken by Alexander, after a gallant 
defence, b^iog asked in what manner Jbe woubl 
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be treated) astwered^— ^^ Like « Kio^ ;" and 
Cesar, cbidtng^ the pilot, who was afraid, to set 
out with him id a atomi) ^^Qaid Umes ?CgBSarein 
Tehis^^' are good iostaQces of the Jseatimeotal 
euhlime. 

The sublioie io natural, and io moral objecta, 
is presented to U9 in one view, and compared 
togfetber in the following beaatiful passage of 
Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination : 

Isok then abrattdl thronfl:h mture to the range 

or planets, niDa, aud adamantine spbem, 

Wheeling, umbaken, thjrovgh the void imnienM! ! 

Ami sneak. O Main ; does this eapaciolis M:eiie» 

"With half that kindling ni«.1iniy, dilate 

Thy strong conception, as w^n Brutus rote 

Reltilgent fVom the stroike of Cesar's fate 

-▲mid the crowd of patriots; and bu arm 

Aloft extHidingy like eternal Jove, 

vHien guilt brings down the thunder, eatl'd aloud 

On Tnlly's name, ami shook hit crimson'steel, 

And btttle the fatlier of his country hail ! > 

For io ! the tyrant prostrate on the duit ;  

A^d Home again is fifae. * 

\t has been imagined bj an ingenious author^ 
that terror is the source of the sublime ; and 
that no objects have this character, but such as 
produce impressions of pain and dangei^ 
Many terrible objects are indeed highly sublime; 
nor does grandeur refuse alliance with the idea 
of danger. But the sublime does Bot consist 
wholly in modes of danger and pais. C In manj 
grand objects there is not the least comcidence 
with terroi^; as in the Magnificent prospect of 
widely extended plains^ and of the starry firma* 
ment ; or in the moral dispositions and senti- 
mento which we contemplate with high admira- 
tion, j In many painful and terrible objects, also^ 
it is evident, there is no sort of grandeur. 'The 
amputation of a limb, or the bite of a snake,, if 
in the highest degree terrible ; bat they ar« 



isstitofe of all claim whatever to subTimitj. I| 
leeme just to.alloTr that mighty force or power^ 
whether attended by terror or not, whether em* 
ployed in protectiBg* or alarming nS) has a bet- 
ter title, than any thing yet mentioned, to be the 
foodamental quality of the sublime. There 
»l>pear8 to be ho sublime object, into the idea 
9i which strength and force either enter not di- 
lectly or are [K>t at least intimately associated^ 
Ibj conducting our thoughts tosome astonishing 
power, as concerned in the proc^tion of the 
•bject. 

I. What 18 erUidsm f 2. What is the dmgn oi 
cnltcism? 8, On what is the art of criticism 
foisnded ? 4^ Why can a superior genius^ uninstruct* 
ed,. compose agreeablj (o the most important rules of 
cn'tk^ism ? 5. Was Homer i^cquainted with any sjs* 
tern of the art of poetry ? 8. How then was hegi^aed' 
in writing his Iliad ^ 7. I^ this any argummt against 
the usefaies» of criticism ? . 8. Why is it not ? 9. 
Can rules supply the deftcta of genius/ or inspire il 
where it is wanting I id. What^ then, is their uh ? 

lU What i9>gefiittt ? 1% Can g^enius be improve 
$dby study and art ? 13. Can it be acqiurted ? 14k 
How doesg^eoius compare with taste ? ^5. How will 
jou illustrate this comparison ? 1Q» Is what is called 
an tmtvevMl genius likely to exce^ in any thing ? 17» 
Are there many sources of fleasure to taste? 18. 
Wil! they all be examined in this work ? 1^. Which 
lioo will bo parttculariy considered ? SO. Has any 
mfstem on this sabjeot been attained ? 21. By whonk 
, was the first cUtempl n^ade on this subject ? 23. Vn- 
I der what Ae<Be/ did be arrange these pleasures? 23» 
Have many (idvances be^n made in this part of phi^ 
iosttpfdccU criticism since Addison^s time ? 24. Is it 
difficult to enumerate (he sereral objects which giv# 
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pleasure to taste ? 25. And it it difficult to define 
those which have been disfiove^d, and to arraoge 
them in proper clashes ? ^. Is the tfficietU cause of 
plea^ire arising from beautiful objects obicure ? 27. 
How are the powert of taste and imagination caUu- 
JtaUd to impress us with the benevolence of our Crea- 
tor? 

28. How does the pleasure arhing tTomsublintUy 
or grandeur compare wi^ the oUter pleasures »f the 
imagination ? 29. Where is the simplest form of 
external grandeur seen ? 30. i What eflect does vatt- 
Qess always produce ? 31. Which makes the strong* 
est impression, space extended, in length, or height 
Aod depth ? 32. What are some instances in confirm- 
ation of this ? 33. Whence arises the ^ranAeur of the 
Jirmamentf 34. Of the ocean? 35. What is tsseru 
lially necessary to grandeur wbere space is concern^ 
ed ? 36. What will invariably render an object'sub- 
lime ? 37. What are inst&ncisof it ? 38. What is 
the most copious source of sublime ideas ? 39. W^at 
are some instances of this? 40. When is a £ir6(i»A of 
ieater a beautiful object and when a 8i;^lime one ? 
41. How is a rase horse considered ? 42^ And how a 
war horse f 43. How are two powerful cod tending 
armies viewed in relation to this subject ? 44. How 
. <io ideas of the solemn and awful kind aCTect sublimity? 
45. What are instances of this ? 46. How does obscu" 
'. rUy afii^ct the sublime ? 47. What are instances of 
this ? . 48. From what ai% the most sublime ideas de- 
rived ? 49. How does disorder affect grandeur ? 50. 
How does regularity and order affect it ? 51. What 
is a striking instaiQpe of the different effects produced 
by order and irregularity as it regards sublimity 1 

52. What other class of sublime objects' IS there? 
53. What is an instance of m^rcd or senlimirUal sub- 
limity ? 54. Does terror ever exist in connection 
with 'sublime ideas ? 55. Has it ever been supposed 
that terror is necessary to the existence of the sub- 
iinef 56. is thi« correct ? 57. What are instaa- 



(%sof tire svblime diraonnected with terror? 66. 
What are instaocea ot* the Urribio without aav Ihin^^ 
of.the sublime ? 
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THE foundation of the^sublime in composf^ 
tioa most always be laid,^ the aatare of the 
object described^ Unles^it be such an object, 
a«, if presented to onr sight, if exhibited te u$ 
m reality, would eicite ideas of that elisvat* 
ing, that awful, and magnificent.kind, which we 
call sublime ; the description, howerer finely 
drawn, is not entitled to^ be placed under this 
class. This excludes Ull objects, which are 
fterely beautiful, gay, or elegant J Besides, th« 
object must not only in itself be ^ubUme, but^ it 
must be placed before us in such a light, as ^is 
best calculated to ^ve us a clear and full im« 
prcseion of it ; it mu^t be described with 
strength, conciseness, and simplicity. (This de- 
pends chiefly upon the l^ively impression* which 
the poet Oi* orator has of the object, which be 
exhibits ; and upon bis being deeply affected 
and animated by the sublime idea, which he. 
would conTeyj If his own feeling be languid, 
he can neverlnspire his reader with any strong 
emotion. Instances, which on this subject, are 
extremeir necessary, will clearly show the im- 
portan^^f all these requisite*. 

It i^hiefly among ancient authors, that we 
are to Took for the most striking instances of 
the sublime, '^he early age^s of the world, anJ 
Ihe-unCBltiyated state ot tociety, were pecujAaX" 
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Iv favoralrfe to the emotioDs of fKibUmitl;^ 
(Tlie genias of nieu was tbeo very prone to zi* 
ibiration and astonifibmeot. Meeting coirtimsiai«' 
ly new am] strange objects, their ifnagiBationi 
was kept glowing, and their pae^oos were often 
raised to the utmost^ They thoygbi and ^x-^ 
pressed tfaeffiselyefTD^lilly without restraint 
(tn the progress 4>f society the geditis abd num- 
Aefs of me& have oi^dergone a change AUxre 
favorable to accuraej^, than t6 streog^th 'Or s<^ 

lilOityO /" 

Of all writing^, ancient or modern, I the Ste- 
ered Sciiptures $lfibrd the moftt striking instanCtf 
of thesubUmeT^ in them^the descriptions of Cfae^ 
Sapreme Being;^,«Te wonderfolly noble, bot||^ 
ffom the grandeur of the obj^t, and the inaii'< 
oet of representing it. What anassemblaM 
of awful and sublime ideas is pr^sent^d to (tsfitt 
that passage of the eighteenth Psalm, where Bs 
appearance of the'Alitaigbty is described ! ^^ InF 
mj distress { called upon the Lord ; be liearft 
joy voice out of his temple, and my cry Came^ 
before him. Then the earth shook atid irem* 
bled; the foundations of the hills w^re moved ;^ 
because he was wroth. He bowed the heavens 
and came down, and darkness was unde^ hit 
feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub,4md did'fly ^ 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the winidL 
He made darkness his secret place ; his pavil-' 
ion round about him were dark waters and thi<^ 
clouds of the skyj^ The circumstances of 
darkness and terror are here applied with pro- 
priety and success for heightening the sublinie. 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinvs;, 
from li^sesi ^God said, let there be light ; aiWt' 





(l«t« W9(8 lighf<^ belcMM to the (itre 8ii6ltftie$ 
md its sablimi^ timeffjr^m the strong ooncep- 
tioD, it ccmte js, of aa effort of power prodociitf 
its effect with the utmost speed an^ facility!) 
A similar thoogfhl Is m|i{iiificei|lly espaikled m 
the foHoinag passage^* Isaia^ Chap. xxiv. S4| 
27, 2a. i^hm •aith^ehe Lord, tb^ Redeemer^ 
aad be, thaTformed thee from the womb ; 1 am 
t^e Lord, that maketh all things ; that stretch- 
eth forth the heaveas alone ; that spreadeth 
abroad the earth bj himself; that sailh to, the 
deep, foe dry, and 1 will dry up thy rirers ; that 
saith of CyrOSf he is tn^ ahephard, and shall 
perfcrn all my pleasure ; e?e& saying to Jera- 
salem, thoo «haU be built ; and to the temple, 
thy fouadatioQ shall be laid J; 
Qiome^as in all ages been ODiversally ad- 
mired for sublimity y^iiid he is indebted for 
much of his graodeuvjo that native and unaf- 
fected simplicity which characterizes His man- 
aer«l His descriptions of conflicting armies; 
the spirit, the fire, the rapidity, which he 
throwis into his battles, present to every reader 
of the Iliad frequent instances of soblitkie wri- 
ting. The majesty of his warlilie scenes is of- 
ten heightened in a big{]^ degrceiby the intro- 
duction of the gods.>llQ the twentieth book, 
where at! the gadsHaK% part in the engage- 
ment, according as they severally Jfavor either, 
the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet appears 
to put forth one of his highest efforts, and the 
deocriptioli rises into the most awful magnifi- 
ceace. All hliture appears in commotion'. 
>apiter thond^er^ in the heavens ; Neptuncf 
strikes the earth with bis trident ; the ships, then 

G 
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citj, and the motitttains thidLe ; the earth treM* 
hlea to its centre ; Pinto atants froin his thrqaei 
fearing, l«4t the aecretii of the iofernal regiojts 
should be, laid open to the view of m^rts^ 
We sbttll traoscribe Mr. it'ope'a translsilioD of 
this passage ; which, though inferior to the 
original, is h^ly animated and sublime. 

Btiwlieii the powers descendtn; tweliV the flight, 
Then tumult rote* fierce ni{w,«iid puleaffirigbt. 
No'v tJiruugb ilie trerobJing shores Minerva callj. 
And now iiitc thunders from the Oreeiiin wallm: 
Mars, hov'ripg o'er his Troy, his ttfrror s^irrmds 
In glouiuy tenipetts, aii<l a night of clouds ; 
KttW through eath Tro>u heiMrc he fu^ pour* , 
V'ith voicedivisefrom liion's topmost tr>wers ; 
Above the Sire of gods his tHtinder rolls, 
And peftls on peats redoabM rend the pules* 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid giouiid^ 
The torests n^aver the moui^ins nod around ; 
Through all her summits tremble Ida*s woods. 
And from their sources boil her hundred fioods ; 
I'rot^s torms totier on xhe ruckiir^ pl«in. 
And the tossed uaries biat the heaving maia ; 
Deep In the dismal region of the dead 
The inti&mal monarch rearM his feorfid head, 
heaphfroni his throne, lest Neptune's arm sbould tar 
His dani dominions open to the day. 
And poor in light oft Pluto^s drear abodes, 
Abhor*d 1^ men, aVid di^eadfoi e*en to gods. 
Such wars the iqimortals wage ;, such honors rend 
The world^s mst concate, when the gods cofitend. 

Coneiseness and simplicitj will ever be fdunJ 
essential to sublime writing. Simplicity !» 
{Aoperly opposed to studied and pTofose orna- 
laeat; and conciseness to superfluous expres* 
sion.^ It will easily appear, why a deftct either 
ID conciseness or simplicity is peculiarly hurt- 
ful to the sublime. The emotion^ excited in the 
mind by some great or noble object, raises it 
considerably above it«- common pitch. A spe- 
cies of enthusi«tm is produce d, extremelypleas- 
ing, while it lasts ^ but the niad is tending er- 
er^ moment to sink into its ordmary 8tate« 
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When an author fa as brbuj^htm, or is enjeav- 
oriog to briDg us into this state, if he muftiplj 
words unnecessarily \ if he ^eck the sublime 
object oii a!l sides with gfittering ornaments; 
nay, if he throw in any one decoration which 
fails in the least below the principal ima|:e; 
that nioment he changes the key ; he relaxp^ the 
tension cf the mind ; the strength of the feeling 
is emgscolated ; the beantifuUnay remain ; hul 
the sublime is extinguished. fH^^ner's descrip- 
tion of the nod of Jupiter, as^akiny the hdav-. 
ens, has been 'admired in all ages, as wonder- 
fully sublime. Literally translated, it runs , 
thus ; ^^ He spoke, and bending; his sable brows, 
gave the awful nod ; w^ile he shook the celes- 
tial jocks of his immortal head^ all Olympus wa| 
shaken.^' Mr. Pope trans^Iates it thus ; 

• 

He Kpoke ; snd 9i\thi\ liends his sable bro^«« 

Sliahet hi* ambrosia t ciuls, ai:d gives} be immI ; 

The sUinp of fate, and sanction or a Gdd ; * 

JS.\l^ heaven with trefnbliiijiithc clrfnd signal took, 

AnUajl Olympus tu its centre shooki 

The image is expanded, and attempted tq,be 
beautiOed ; but in reality it is weakened^ The 
third line, ^^The stamp of fate, and sanction of a 
Oodv' is entirely expletiire, and introduced only 
to fillup the rh^me; for it interrupts the des^ 
crif>ttoo, and clogs the- image^. B'or the same 
reason Jupiter is represented, as shaking his' 
locks, before he gave the nod ; '* Shakes his am- 
brosial curls, and gives the nod ;'^ whicK is 
trifling and insignificent ; %?her^as in the Qrig* 
snal the shaking of his hair is the consiequencQ 
ef his nod, and makes a happy picturesque cict 
•umstiance in the desj(5ription. 

The boldnefSy freedom, and THriety of pqc 
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Ublank rer8e)are iDfioiteij mor^ propitiottt tlMp 
rhyme, to all kinds of eubliiiie poetry. The 
fullest proof of this is affor4e4 by{MiUony an 
liutbor, wEose geniiis led bim pecoliarly to tKe 
t^blime. The first aad secood books of Par* 
adise Lost are jcootinaed eicaoiplea of it. Take, 
for instaocoi the foUowiog noted deseription of 
fiaiaOj alter his faJil, appearing at tUe b^^ of h^s 
infernal host. 



9n jliape Mid gcttuce* proudly eminent, 

atood, iikc a tower ; liis form had tun yet Xctt, 

All her ori);inal lNrightne»» nor apiiear'd 
' ^4nff than Archangvl cuin'd and the extmt 

or etory'obscnrM : at when the ran, new fi9C%' 

JjDokt throufflv the hoiizontat misty air, 

Sbcm or hU beain»:$ «r,frbm behind the BftooB^ 
\ In dim edipse, disastrous twiKight shdb 

On half the>MatioDs,and with fear of ebanf^e^ 

IVrptexes m^naivhs. Darken- d so, ;st sbotta 

Ahovc them i^U«t^e Archancet. 
^ • • 

Here various soureesof the suUive are join- 
/ed tog^etber ; the principal object superlative Ijr 
great; a high, superior naturje, fallen indeed^ 
but raising itself against distress ; the grandeur 
of ihe principal object boightened bj connect* 
ing it with so noble an idea, at tbat of tbeiiw^ 
^uiife ring an eclipse { this picture, shaded witb 
ail tbofe imagoes of change and trouble, of daric* 
fiess and terror, which coincide so exquisite ijr 
with-the sublime emotion ; and ike whole ex* 
f)re6«ed ina style and versification easy^ natur* 
al, arid simple, but nuignificent. 

Besides simplicity and conciseness, strength 
js essentially necessary to sublime, writing. 
Strength of description proceeds in « great 
fiieasur.e, f Arom conciseness ;/ but it implies 
something Inore, namely, a judicions choice of 
cir^ufnstances in the description ; auch as will 
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exhihit the object in itf fall and mosjt sCriking 
point of vieiv. For, every object has several 
faces, by which it Inay be ' presented to us, ac- 
cording' to the oircumstances with which we 
surround it ; and it wit! , appear superlatively 
sablime, or not, in proportino as these circum- 
stances are happiiy chosen, and of the, sublime 
kind, hi this, the great art of the writer con- 
m{9 ; and indeed ^e principal difficulty of sub* 
liofie description, (if the description be too gen- 
eral, and divestea of circnmstances ; the ob^ 
ject is shown in a faint light, and makes a 
feeble impression, or no impression, on thu 
reader^ At the same time, if any trivial or im- 
proper circumstances be mingled, (^the whole 
is degraded, 1 ^ 

The BatJm of that emotion, which is aimed 
at by sublime descriptiooTadmits no mediocrity, 
and cann(ft subsist in a miodle state; but must 
either highly transport us ; or, if unsuccessful in 
the execution, leave us exceedingly disgusted.^ 
We attempt to rise With the writer ; the im^ 
gination is awakened, and put upon the stretch ; 
but it . ought to be supported ; and, if in the 
midst of its effort it be deserUd unexpectedly, 
it falls wilh a painfal shock. (When Milton, in 
his battle of the angels, describes them, as tear- 
ing up mountains, and throwing th^ m at one an- 
other ; there are in his description, as Mr. Ad- 
dison has remarked, no circqm3(ance9, but what 
ure truly sublime ; 

From their fomidationi 1ocM*|iin|ir t» and fro, 

They pluckVl the seated hills with all their load, 

Roek#; watersf woods ; ;ind by the shaf^gy tops ' 

VpUfUog boRi them with their hands. 

This idea of giants throwing the mountain!, 

irhich is in itself so grand, Claudian renders bur- 

eg 
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^qi^e and ri4ica1o«8,bj ihejBiog!e«ir6«iB9lMic« 
|)f 006 of bis giants with the mouotain Id a iipoip 
bi4 Moulders, aad a , river, which flowed fronfi 
the monBtaififTUQDifig dowpjl^a gtanfs back, a|i 
iie hcidiit ap inth^t posture.} \^irgil|iB his dea- 
criptipn of mount ^taa, is^'guiKj of aeUgbt ia- 
accuracy of this kiod. After several magni$^ 
x?ent.iQiagef, the poet coneluttes wit^ pers^uifj- 
ing ihe mouutaia uuder this figure, 

^^ bclebing up its bowels with a groan |^' W^ch9 
by majkitig the mountain resemble a sick of 
drunjcen person, degrades the majesty of the 
descriptiodt) The debasing effect pf this ideik 
will appear ip a stronger 4igbt, from observing 
what;6gure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard 
^Blackmore ; who, throa|^h an ei^travagant per- 
versity of taste, selected it for the principal cir' 
cutQStance in his description t and thereby, a^ 
Dr. Arbuthnpt humorously obsej^^res, represent* 
-ed the mountain, as in a fit of the cholic. 

JEtna and all the bmminff moantaini fin^ 
Their feihdled stores, with imbred stonnsoT wind* 
Blown np to rage, anU roaricg out camp lain, 
As torn with inward gripes and tortaripg paip ; . 
Laboring.they east tmir dreadful vomit round. 
And w^ih their melted bowe|i spieiid tl|e ground. 

^ Such instances show how much the suMime 
depends upon a proper selection of circuBftstaa* 
ces ; andwitbhow great care every circuia* 
stance m\^ ()e avoided, which, by approaching 
in the SEhallest degree tothe niean, or even tp 
^the gay or trifling, changes the tone|)f the emo- 
tion. ' - 

What is commonly called the sublime stylets 
4B fV^the most^art a very bad one, and has &o 
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jr^Jhtkni wbatever to the true SQUime. ) Wrilei? 
are apt to imagiDe, that splendid wMds, acco* 
iDolated epithets, a^nd a certain swellJDg kind 
^f expression, hy rising above what is cuitoma^ 
fj or v«^ar, canstttntes the sublime ; jet noth* 
ing iSfin rei^itj more false. Jn genuine tnstan* 
;ce8 of soMime writing, nothing of this kind ap* 
pears. ^^God said, let there be light ; and thera 
^was light.'' This is atriking and sublime ; bit 
pot it into what is commonljr called ithe sublime 
stjie '; ^^The soyereign Ari^iter of mature, bj the 
potent energj of a single word, commanded the 
light to ejiist ;'' and, as Boile^ J^tly observ' 
^ftheetjle is indeed raise^i but the thought if 
degraded. In genera) it may be observed^ thai 
Ihe sobiime lies in the thought, not in tlie ei:- 
pressioD ; and, when the thought is reallj noble, 
it will general^ clothe itself io a .|iati]re inajestj 
of language. 

The&ults, opposite to the sublime^ are piw 
.cipally^o, the frigid and the bomb^t^ /The 
frigid consists in degrading an object or sehti* 
ment, which is sublime ia jtsejU^^ljij a mean 
conception of it } or by a weajk, jlow, or puerile 
^description of it Thi^ betrays eptire absepce, 
or, at least, extreme ]po¥er|y <of geniuslj, !the 
bombast lies ui forcing a common or trivial ob« 
ject out of its rank, and in laboring to raise it i|>* 
to the sublime ; or in attempting to e^alt a aob* 
JDUne ob^ec^ kej^d all natural bounds^) 

OUESTIQJ^S. 

I. In :irhat inust tne/(Hin(2a(tofi of the lubllme ip 
,eompoftition always be laid ? S. What objects doeg 
Ibis exdud€ % 3. Whaf is neceisary besides a proper 
,4ibjaG^ to produce tiie sublime in composition ^ , 4» 
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QUESTIONS. 



Oa what do atrm^lky concis&ness^^nd nmplicitj/ of aU 
description chiefly depend ? 5. Amon^ what aulhors. 
ore we t() look for the most strilrtQ^ instance of tb* 
fiublime ? 6. What a^4» of the world and what siaU 
of society have been favoraible to this kind of comj. 
position ? 7. How does tUis appear ? , §• What 
change have the g-enios and manners of^ntankind un,- 
derg^ne with progress in society? 9. .In whattoriV- 
in^g do we find instances of the rnost.truly smblime ? 
10. What particular de^crTpfto/if in the sacred scrip- 
- tures arie of this class ? 1 i. What circurMtuncBs ari 
applied by I>avid, with propriety and success, to 
heighten the sublioie, in his description of the man- • 
iCestation of the Almighty ? 12, What celebrated 
insiaiiee is given by Longimis frQm Moses of the sub: 
lime ? 13. From what does tj^e sublime in this pas- 
sage arise ? U. Which of the other inspired wri- 
tdrfj has SLgimilar thought magnificently expanded % 
15. Whatisit? 16. Who in all ages has been uai- 
isArsaUy admired for sublimity ^ 17, To vhat is He- 
mer mdebtedSor mnch of his grandeur ? 18. In what 
waiy IS the mapstif of hi^ warlike tcenea often heigh- 
tened ? . 19. Which IS considered one of his most 
^Ppy ^JEf^oHs^ where the description rises into the 
most awful magnificenoe ?. ^Ol To 1^*^^* are concise- 
ness and simplicity oppoted? 21. What in^tatice do 
Homer and Popc^b translation of hini afibr^ of this ? 
22. Wbicb is most favorable to tbe snblime, hiank ' 
verse or r^y^e poetry ? 23. What axOi^r furqishes 
proof of this ? 24. From what jdoes girength^ neoes- 
n2Lpy to sublime writing, piy>ceed ? 25. What is the 
«^«c<, if the description is too gmeral t 26. What 
is the effect^ if tri^nai and improper circumstancas 
are introduced? 27. What is^the eff*ct upon thi 
mind, of attempts 'at sublime description — ^is there 
any mediocrity of emotion ? 28. What illustratioa do 
Milton and Claudian , afford of this, In describing* a 
similar subject ? .29. How does Virgil fail of produ- 

Sing the true sublime in his description of Moi^ot 
Ctaa ? 3 J. It what i8 for the most part called tb^ 



WUhii^e 8fyW« a gftod one ? 31. What are tire pWiict^ 

paifaultM oppesite to tbe sublime ? 3). Id what doea 
ihe frigid consifit ? p3. In what does the homhasi con* 

Alt? 



BEAVTT AND OTHER FLBASURES Of 

(BEAUTY^eit to sublimity, affords the hifk^ 
e^ pleasure to the inii'iji^ii^tieB. Tbe emotion 
which it raisev^ easilj distingiiished froa that 
of SQhlimity. Qtis of sl calo&er kind; more 
gentle and soothing $ does not eleTala th^ 
unind. so ibiich, bet produces a pleasing iBienit jj^ 
\Sttblimit J ej:cites a feeling, too ▼iolent io if 
Tasting ; the pleasare, pr^eding from heanty, 
admits longer domtion!^ $t^ extetids also t» a. 
mach greater Tariety oTobJects than sublimil]^) 
to a variety indeed so great, that the sensationi 
which beaotifal objects^xcite, differ feeding- 
^Yf not in degree onlv, hot also in kind, fcoijii 
ieach otbfif • HencoTno word u nsed in a moris 
undetermined sigainbitioD than beauty., It is 
jspplied to almost «ferycxtema.l object^ which 
l>leases the eye or the ear; to many of tha 
graces of writing ; to JBereral dii ppsitipas of tha 
mind ; nay, to some objects of al'Stract science. 
We spea^ffeqnfeistly of a heftOti&il tree or flo>v»- 
Mr ; a beautiful poem $ a beantiiifl character f 
and a beautiful theoreup in maihen'atics.1 

\Color leems to affM the simplest inttance of 
beauty. '^ Association of idoMt it is i^robable, h^s 
some influeoce eli> the pl^aiuro, vv.Lich we r^* 
xifiive (com colc^ ^j;ee|l4 for ea^mpl^ loa^ 
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apptear more b^autifal/firom hfmg connected in 
pur ideas with rural aceqe.if an^ prQ8.pect» ; 
white with ioDOcence^ (blue, With the serenity 
of the 8kn< ladepead^tiy of associations of 
this sort, all that we c^ iacther observe res- 
pecting^ colors is, thatftDOSY}^ chosen for beautj, 
are conmonlj deli9a^., i^ther th»n gl-iriag* 
Such are the feathers of several kinds of biids, 
the leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of 
colors, shown bjr the sky/ at the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. - ^ 
figure opeK^ to us fojrnn& of beanty more con»- 
plex and diversified^ Re^'ylarity first offers it^ 
self asa scarce of beauty., ^By a regular fignr^ 
is meaat mie, which w^ pei^ive to be formed 
according to some certain rote, atrd not left arbi- 
trary or loose in the (construction of its parf^ 
^,'ThiiS a circle, a sqi^are, a triangle, or a hexa* 
gon, gives pleasure to the eye by its regularity, 
is aheantiffil figbrej yet a certain graceful 
yarieiy i^ found to be a much more poweriul 
principle of beau^. Regularity seems^ to ikp- 
|>ear beautiful to us chiefly, if not entirely ,\^a 
accotiat of its si^esting the ideas o£ fitness, 
propriety, and nicf which have always a more 
intimate cooneclion with orderly and propor- 
tioned forma, tbao with those, which appear not 
constructed according to an^ certain rule. Na- 
ture, who is the most graceful artist, bath, in all 
her ornamental works, pursued varite^ty with an ' 
apparent nstjfleot of regularity. Cabinets, 
doors and w/ndows are made after a regular 
form, in cqms and parallelograms, with' kaxsci 
proportion ^f parts ; and thiiis formed, they 
please the^]r«, for thia lost reason, that, being 

.-J 



works of nee, tbej are by sqck figures better 
adapted to tbe ends for which th'ey were de- 
signed* But plants, flowers, and leayes, are full 
^f varkty and di?ersity. TA straight camil is an 
iasipfd figpre, ^when] comYared with the mean* 
ders cf a river. J^ones and pyramids hare their 
degree of beauty ; but treeii, growing in their 
natural wildness, have infinitely more beauty^i 
than when trimmed into pyramids and tones.) 
The apartments of a house miist b^ disposed 
^ith regoldj^ily for the convenience of its inhab- 
itants^ but^ garden, which is intended m/erely 
foi beauty, would be extremely disgusting, if it 
had as much uniformity and order aa a dwellidg 
honseIN 

Motion affords anA/faer source of beauty, dis- 
tinct from figure* fMotidon of itself is pleasing ; \ 
and bodies in motion are, ^^ caeteris /paribus,^* V 
universally preferred to those at re8t^ Only 
gentle motion, however, belongs to tEebeauti* 
fal; for, ^hen it is swift, or very powerfuF, 
such asjhat of a torrent, it partakes of the sub- 
lime.) (The motion of a bird gliding through 
the air, is exquisitely beautiful ; but the swift- 
ness wfth which lightning darts through the 
sky, is magnificent and astonishing^ Here it if 
necessary to observe, that the sensations of sub- 
lime and beautifnl are not always distinguished 
by very distant boundaries ; but are capable in 
many instancas of appreaching toward each 
other. ThiiB a gentle running stream is one qf 
the most beautiful objects in nature ; but, as it 
swells gradually into a great river, t^e beauti- 
ful by degrees is lost in the sublime. ^A young 
tree iia beautiful object ; a spreading ancient 
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oak 18 a yeirerable and soblime on^ IlO t€- 
tvrD| hovvever, to the beaiitj of motioDi it if^Wi 
be foiiDd to hold v«rj g^eoieraUj, that motiaii in 
A straight Ii»& is not 8t> b«auttfal, ai ia a waving- 
/ direetioQ f and motion upward is comiAoDlj 
snore pleasing than motion downward. The 
easy, curlinj^ mtcion of flame and smoke is an 
Object singularly agreeable. C^Hogarth observer 
tery ingenioairiy, that all the common and ne« 
cessary motions for the basiness of life are per- 
formed in straight or plain lines ; bnt . thai all 
the graceful and ornamental moreuents are 
made /io curve line$^,an observation, worthy the 
attention of thosPe, wiio study the grace of gee* 
tnre and action. 

Color, %ure and motion, thongh separate 
|iriaciple8 of beauty, yet in many beautiful oh- 
i^cts meet tog^ether^ andCthereby fei^der the 
beauty greater and more complexO '^hus in 
flowers, treeS) and animals, we are entertained 
at once wltfc the delicacy of the color, i^ith the 
gracefulness of the figwe, and sometimes also* 
With the molicft of the object. " The most com- 
plete assemblage of beantiful objects, which 
can be found, (^U presented by a rich natural 
landscape, where^ there is a sufficient variety of 
objects; fields in verdure^ scattered trees and 
flowers, running water, and animals gra2»ng. 
If to these be added some of the productions of 
art, snlts^le to such a scehe ; as, a bridge witli 
Arches over a river, smoke risihlf from cottages 
in the midst of trees, and a distant view of a fine 
'building, seen by the rising son ; we then enjoy, 
in the highest perfection, that gay,* ebeerfnl, 
and placKl sensation, which charact^rizss beauty. 
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Xfhe beauty of the hamaii couDteDanee is 
more complex than aoj we have y«t examided. 
It conpreheBds the beaatjr of color, arising fron 
the delicate shaded of the complexion ; and the^ 
beauty of figure, arising from the lines, which 
constitute different features of the face. Bat 
the principal beauty of the countenance de- 
pend^upon a mysterious* expressiout which it 
couTeySf of the qualities of the mind ; of good 
sense, or good humor ; of candor, benevolence, 
seasibiiity, or lather amiable dispositions.; It 
may be observed, that there are pertain quali- 
ties of the mind, which, whether expressed in 
the countenance, or hj words, or by actions, al- 
ways raise in us .a feelipg sin^ilar to that of beau- 
ty. There are two great classes of moral qual- 
ities ;^neis of the high and the great virtues, 
which require extraordinary efforts, and is 
founded on dangers and sufferings ; as herbisDa, 
magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and coo- 
tempt ofdeath. These produce in the specta- 
tor an emotion of sublimity* and grandeuiv 
The ether class is chiefly of the social virtues; 
and such, as are of a softer and gentler kind ; 
as compassion, mildness, and generosity. These 
excite in the beholder a sensation of pleasure, so 
Bearly allied te that excited by beautiful ex- 
ternal objects, that, though of a more exalted 
nature, it may with propriety be classed under 
the same head^ 

Beauty of writing, in its more definite, sense, 
characterizes a particular manner ; signifying, a 
certain grace and, amenity in the turn either of 
style or sentimept,. by which some authors are 
particularly- distinguished. In this sen^e it ^e* 
uotes^iliie^Uftf^ neither r«marl|abyr .sublime, nor 
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1 

Tehem^ntly pasBiooate, oor uncoiDnoDlj sparks 
lin( ; bat such, at excites ia the reader aft emo« 
tioo of the placid kind, rescmblioff that^ which is 
raised by the contemplation' of beantifiil objects 
in nature ; which neither lifts the mind. Terj 
high, nor agitates it to excess; bat sj^reads 
oferthe imagiDation a pleasing serenitjrj v^ddjk-- 
son'.js a writer of this character, and one of tli« 
moit proper examples of it. fFeneUnt the ao- 
thor of Telemachas^ is another example. ^ir« 
gii^lso, (hoogh very capable of rising occasioa* 
My itto the sublime, yet generally is distin- 
guished by the character of beauty and grace, 
rather than sublimity. [ Among orator*, Cicer^ 
has more of the beautiful than Demosthenes, 
.ivliese genius led him wholly toward veheni* 
ence and strength. 

So teach it is necessary to hare said upon the ' 
subject of beauty ; since next to sublimtty it is 
the moit copious source of the pleasures of 
taste. But objects deKght the imagination not 
only by appearing under the forms of sublime or 
beautiful ; they likewise ^me their power of 
giving it pleasure from sei^raf other principles. 
' NoTelty, for example, has been mentioned bj 
Addison^ and by every writer on this subject. 
An object which has no other merit, than that 
of being new, by this quality alone raises in the 
mind a virid and an agreeable emotion. Hence 
that passion of curiosity, which prevails so gen- 
erally in mankind. Objects and ideas which 
have been long familiar, make too faint an im- 
pression to give an agreeable exercise to enr 
faculties. New and strange objects rouse the 
mind from its dormant state, by giving it a sud* 
den and pleasing impnise. Henee^ in a great 
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measure, the cntcrtatoBienf, we receire from 
fiction aad roaiaDce. vThe emiftion ratted bj 
novelty, is of a more lirely and awakening na« 
tare, than that prodaced by beanty ; and micli 
shorter in itff duration^ For, if the object ba?e 
in itself no charms jto hold onr attention, th« 
glosSf spread over it by norelty, soon wears oC 

Imitation is another, source of pleasure to 
taste. This gives rise to what Addison terms 
the secondary pleasures^ ot imagination, which 
form a very extensive class. For all imitation 
affords some pleasure to thejmtod; not only the 
imitation of beaatifal or sublime objects, by re« 
calling the original ideas of beauty or grandeur, 
which such oli^ects themselves exhibited; but 
even Ejects, which have neither beauty nor 
grandewr ; nay, some^ which, are terrible or de- 
formed, give us pleasure, in* a secondary or rep- 
resented view. ^  

The pleasuVes of melody and harmony be* 
h)og also te taste. \Thereis no .delightful sen* 
sation, we receire either from beauty or sub* 
limity, which is not capable of being heightened 
by the powe^ ofmustaal sound.. Hence the 
charm of poetical numbers ; smd even of the 
concealed and looser measures of prose. Wit^ 
humor, and ridicule, open .likewise a variety of 
pleasures to taste, altogether different from any 
that have yet been considered. 

At present it is not necessary io pursue any 
£irthertbe subject cf Che pleiksures of taste. 
We haVe opened some of the general princi- 
ples ; it is time now to apply them to our chief 
subject. If It be asked, to what class of those 
pleasures of taste, which have been enumera- 
ted| that pleasure is to be referredi which we 
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recehre from poetry, eloquence or fioe. writiag f 
The answer is. not to any ope, bot to tbem all. 
This peculiar advantage writing and discourse 
possess ^^tbey encompass a large and fraitfal 
lield on all sides, and have power to exhibit in 
great perfection, not a single set of objects only, 
but almost the whole of tSiose, iliiich give pleas* 
ure to taste and imagination ; whether that 
j^leasnre arise from sablimity, Arom beauty in its 
Tarious forms, from design and art, from nioral 
sentiment, from novelty, from harmony, from 
vrit, humor, or ridiculej To whichsoever of 
ihefle a person's taste it directed, from some , 
ivriter or other he has it always in his power to 
YOceive the gratification of it. - 

It has been usual amobg critical writers to 
treat ofdiscdurse,^ as the chief of ali the imita* 
live arts. They compare it with painting aiTd 
"With sculpture, and in many respects prefer it 
justly before them: But wH must distinguish 
between imitation and description, ^^ords have 
no natural resebiblance of the ideas or pbjects 
which they signify ; but a statue or picture has 
a natural likeness of the originaU 

As faf, however, as a poet or historian • intro- 
duces into his wt»rk persons really speaking, 
and. by words, which he pots into their mouths, 
represents the conversation, which they might 
be supposed to hol4^> so far his^art may be call- 
ed imitative ; and this is the ease in all dramatic 
composition. (But in narrative- or descriptive 
works it cannot with propriety be so called. 
Who, ftr example, would call Virgil's descrip- 
tion of a tempest in the first iBneid an imitation 
of a storm? If we heard pfthe imitation of a 
bfittlO) we n)ight naturally think of some mock 



fi^ht, or rfe|>re8Cptation of a battle on (hcrtagr* $ 
bat should nefer imagine it meant one Of j^0» 
mec'a descriptiooi in the Iliad.J It mu« be al- 
lowed at ^e ssime time, tbat imitation and dei^ 
criptioB agredsjn their principal effect, .that-of 
recalling bv eiterQd.8igRa the ideaa of tbingt) 
which we do not 6ee»\ Bat, though in thia thej 
coincide, yet it shottfo be remembered, that the 
terms themaefVes are not ayhoniiious ; that 
they import different meaof of producing th^ 
fta^e end; and conscquenUy m«ke different im- 
pressions on the mind. 

QUESTIO^rs. 

i 1. What, neast to mbUmiiyi afibrds the highest pleas- 
ure to the imagination ? fL How w tha emotion rais* 
ed by beauty ditUngmtfied from tbat of toblimity ? 
3. How do the pleasares arising from »abliipity and 
beautj compara with each other, as to.dtittil«4m ? 4. 
How does it oompsre with sublimity ssto vaHdy of 
objects? 5. What may be said generally of beauty 
as to its HgnifieaUon ? 6. Wbai affords the nmpM 
inttanu of beauty ? 7. Why does grun appear pe- 
cuKarly beautiful ? Why does hhtt ? 8. What col- 
ors are chomsn for beauty indiomduUly of the sssoci- 
attoos, whioh cause gneen aad blue to appear pecu- 
liarly beautifht f 9. Does j^gure contribute to beau- 
tify ? 10. What is meapt by a regviarfigwrel And 
what are instances of it ? 1 1. On what account does 
tegtUarily appear chiefiy beautiful I 12. How dees 
a gtraig/U cmuU compare with a meanderwg rteer for 
beauty ' 13. How do eoMs and pyramids compare 
with <r0St, growing in their fio<i«rafii>f2dnst«, for beau- 
ty ? ,14. Why should the apaHmenti of a houte be 
disposed with regularity ? 16. Why may a garden 
hare less vntformUy than a house ? 16. If <lw do bo^ 
dies in motion compare with those at rest ?*'^l7i Why 
does genUe motion only belong to the b^utifiil t ' l8. 
6ow dees the m^Uon ot^Hrd compare with the 
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^artmg o/ii^hlnUtg % 19. How ioea a .^otmg' 6;;€r 
coiap&r^ with the ancieDt oak for beautj ? 28. What 
obaOTvatioD does Hog'tfW/^ make copcerDiDg motioD 
ata it tends to beautify O ^ * ' • , 

21. ^ow do color^Jlgurti andmdtion, wbea ttditecL 
aifbct beauty ^22. In what objeots are they anited? 
S3. Where is tibe moil complete -fusemblage of beauti- 
fnl objeets' to' t«. found ? 24. .What deicription of 
fceftaty is,msTB temgiex tbafi any We faaFe- yet exaui- 
lued ? 2&. On what does the prpietpal beatitj of 
the countenance depend ? 26. What wo great class* 
€s of moral qualities always raise in us a feeling sim- 
ilar to that of beauty? 27. "What descriptmn of 
tmltn^ is call^ beautiful? 28. What authors are 
dwlin^if^ci for this kind of style? 29. What oth- 
er pleasure of taste bas^been mentioned by Addison ? 
SO. How does the emotion raised by novelty compare 
inth that produced by beauty? 31. To what des- 
cription of pleasure does imiUUiion give rise? -32. 
What effect does me2o<iy hare upon the sensatiops 
jprodnced by beauty and sublimity? 33. What {kd- 
varUage do writing and discourse possess ? 34. What 
is considered among critical writers as the chief -^ of 
^tikeimUatinearts? 35. What is the difference be> 
Iween tmitafien and descriplum ? 36. When stnA 
how fyr may the work of a poet or historian be caUed 
im^toliee? 37. Can what is narratiw and de^crip^ 
iive be called imitatiye ?./ 38. In .what do imitation 
and description a^ee ? 



^BXOIX Aim PROGRESS aP liAK- 

GUAGE. 

. TO form an adequate idea of the orig^in of 
hii^age,^ettti8t contemplate the circnmBtan- 
cea of laankind in their earliest and md^st state^ 
'\irhey irer» then a wandering, ecattered race | 
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no society among them except families ; and fam- 
ily society also rery imperfect^ as their mode 
of livlvg, by banting or pasturage, must have 
separated them frequently from each otb^. 

Up such a condition, how could any one set of 
sounds or words be uniTersally agreed on, as 
the si^ns of their ideas ? Supposing that a few 
whom chance or necessity, threw together, 
agreed by some means upon certain signs ; yet, 
%y what authority could these be so propagated 
among other tribes or families, as to grow up 
into a language tjpoe would io^agine that men 
inust have been previously gatbered'together in 
considerable numbers, before laoguage could 
be fixecjl and extended ; and yet 00/ the other 
band there seems to have been an absolute ne- 
cessity of speech previous to the formation of 
society. ^For by what bond could a multitude 
of men be kept together, or be connected in 
the prosecution of any common intere8t,before, 
by the assistance of speech, they could commu- 
nicate their wants and intentions to each other ? 
So that, how society could subsist previously ta 
language, and how words could rise into lan- 
guage before the formation of scciety, seem to 
be points attended with equal diBiculty. W^en 
we consider farlher that curious analogy, which 
prevails in the coBstmction of almost all lan- 
guages, and that deep and subtile logic, od^ 

' which they are founded ; difficulties increase so 
much upon us on all sides, that there seems to 
be no small reasoa for referring the origin of 
all language to divine^nspiration.) 

BuLsupposinff language to have a divine ori- 
ginalv.we cannofjmagine that a perfe^ system 

V ofitinuiat en.ct given to man. It is much 
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more nataral to sapoose that God langfat onr 
firsf parents onlj sodh language as suited their 
present occasions ; leaving them, as he did to 
other respects, to enlarge and improve it as 
their future necessities should require?) Conse<' 
quently, those rudiments of speech must have 
been poor and narrow ; and we are at liberty 
to inquire, in what manner, at>d by whdt 'steps, 
language advanced to ttie state, in which we 
now find it. '' 

Should we suppose a period existed, before 
words were invented or known ^'^t isevident, 
that men could have no' other method of com- 
municating their feeUngp, than by the cries of 
passion, accompanied by such motions and ges- 
tures, as were farther expressive of emotionTN 
These indeed are the only signs, which nature 
teaches all men, and which are understood by 
all. One, who saw another going into some 
place, where he himself had been frightened, 
or exposed to danger, and who wished to warn 
his neigh1)or of the danger, could contrive no 
oth^r method of doing it, tbaii by uttering those 
eries and making those gestures, which are the: 
signs of tear ; as two men at this day would en^ 
d^avor to make themselves understood by eack 
other, if thrown together on a desolate islaad, 
ignorant of each other's language. V^hose exr 
clamations, therefore, by grammarians called i|i<- 
terjections, uttered in a stron^^ and passionate 
manner, were undoubtedly the elements of 
epeecfh.^ 

When more enlarged communication became 
requisite, and names began to be applied to ob- 
jects ; how can we suppose men proceeded io 
this application of names, or iDventioii of ivordi t 
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/Xertaioly by imitatiDg as much as tbcy couIcf« 
^e nature of the ol^ect named by th^ fiound of 
the name given to it. As a painter, who would 
represent grass^ most employ a^reen color ; so, 
in the infancy of language, one giving a name to 
any thing^harsh or boisterous, would of course 
employ a har^h or boisteraub- soun4^/ He could 
not do otherwise, if he desired to excite in the 
hearer the ideaof that object, which he wished 
to name. To imagine words invented, or, names 
given to things, without any ground jot reason, 
is to suppose an effect without a. cause^ There 
must always hare been some motive, which led 
to one oame^ rather tfc^ another ; and we can 
suppose no motive, which would more general- 
ly operate upon men in their first , efforts, to- 
ward language, thao ^ desire to paint by speech 
the objects, which they named, in a manner 
more or less cpmplete^ according as^ it was in 
the ^owec.of the, human voice ti^, effect this im* 
ita^ion* -;- • . , : 

^herevfer objects were . to be named, in^ 
which sounds noise, or motion was concerncdi 
the imitation by. words was sufficiently obvious. 
Nothmg was more natural, than . to < imitate by 
the sound. of the voice, the quality of4he ^f^ound 
or noise, , which any externiti object pro''oeed ; 
and touform its name accordingly. *Thm in all 
languages we discover a multituije of word?^ 
whichiirQ evidently constructed on this princi- 
ple. ;A certain bird is called the Cuckoo, from 
the sounds which it emits. When one sort of 
wind is said to whisth^ and^another to.ronr ; when 
a serpent is said to hiss ,: a fly to bvzz ^ and fall- 
ing timber to crajA ; w.hen a stposim is ?aid to 
j?<ni', and hail to rattle^; thie resemblance her 
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tweeo the word and the thing si^ified is ptaio* 
Ijr discernible. Bat in the names of objects 
which address, the sight only, where neither 
noise nor motion is concerned ; and still more 
in terms, appropriated to moral ideas, this anat« 
6gy appears to fail. Yet manj learned men 
})ave imagined that, thengh in such cases it be* 
comes more obscnre, it is not altogether lost ; 
andthfttiathe radical words of all laognages 
there maj be traced some degree of cprres- 
pondence with the objects signified. 

This principle however of a natoral . relation 
between wor^ and objects, can be applied to 
langnage onl^m its mosjlpimple and early state) 
Thoagh in every tongue some remains*of it m:^ 
be traced, it were utterly in vain to^earch for it 
through the whole construction of any modern 
language.* As terms increase in evety nation, 
and the vast field of language is fi;ll€d up, words, 
by a thousand fimcifutand irregulkr methods of 
derivation and composition, deviate widely 
from the primitive character, of their roots, 
and lose all resemblance in sound of the things 
signified. / This is the present state of language* 
Words, as we now use them, taken in general, 
may be considered^ as symbols, not imitationa ; 
as arbitrary or instituted, not natural signs of 
ideas?) But there c^u be nd doubt, that Ian* 
guage, (he nearer we approach to its rise 
among men, will be found to partake more of a 
natural expression. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passion- 
ate exclamations, were the elements of speech. 
Men labored to communicate their feelings to 
each other by those expressive cries and ges- 
tures, which nature taught them. CAfter wordS| 



or natnes ofobjectt, begun to be ioYantedf this 
mode of speak in; bjr natural signs conid not be 
all at once disasec]^ For language in its infancy 
most have been extremeljr barren ; and there 
certainljr was a pertiod among all rnde nations, 
when conversation was carried on by a rerj 
few words, intermixed with many exclamations 
and earnest gestures. l^The small stock of words 
which men then possessed, ^ rendered those 
helps entirely necessary |for explaining their 
conceptions ; and rade uncnltiTated individaals, 
not having always ready even the few words, 
which they knew, wonld naturally labor to 
make themselves understood by varying their 
tones. of voieev and by accompanying their tone 
with t))^ mp9l eip^essive gesticulations. 

To this m^dfi of speaking, necessity gave rise. 
But we m^loh$^€Vi^ tba^, after this necessity 
had in great degree ceased, by language be* 
coming in process of time more extensive and 
copious, the ancient manner of speecli still sub* 
fisted among many nations ; and, xWhat had 
arisen from necessity, continued to be ~ used for 
omametfl^ (|n the Greek and Roman languages^ 
a musical wai gesticulating pronunciation was 
retained in a 'Very high degree. Without at* 
(endiog to this, wf shall be at a loss in under- 
standing several passages of the classics, which 
relate to the public speaking and theatrical en- 
tertainments of the ancients. (Our modem pro- 
nunciation would have seemed to them a lifj^ess 
monotony .XTho declamation of their, pratprs 
and the pfonunqiationTpf their ^tors upon ; the 
stage a^roached U> the natare of recitaUye in 
atuiie; was^ccq^ble Af l^eing oji^^^ad by aptas, 
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and supported by iostruments ; as several leanif 
ed meD have proved. 

With regard to gesture, the case was parallel; 
for strong tones and animated gesttire« always 
go together. ^The action both of orators and ' 
players in Greece and Rome was far more ve« 
bement than that to which we are ftccaptoMedJ 
Tons, RosciQS woald appeaif a madman^ Ges- 
ture waf) of such consequence on the ancient 
stage, that there is reason for believing that on 
some occasions the spealiingandthe aleting were 
divided ; ivhich, according to our ideas, would 
form a strange exhibition. One player spoke 
the words in'the proper tones, while another 
expres^d the corresponding motions and ges- 
tures. Cicero tells us^ it wh^ a cutest Iw^tweea 
him and Roscius, whethet te C4)ti1d' express a 
sentiment in a greater yntitty of phrases^ or 
Roseius in a greater variety of inteUigible sig- 
nificant gestures.} At last, gesture engrossed 
the stage entirely; for under the reigns of Au- 
gustus and Tiberias, the favorite entertainment 
of the public was' the pantomim^lrhich was car^ 
ried on by gesticulation only. The people 
were moved, and wept at it as much as at trage- 
dies ; and the passion for it became so violeDti 
that laws were made for restraining the 8ei|««'^ 
tors from studying the pantomime art Nofr$ 
though in declamations and theatrical exhiU- 
tions both tone and gesture were carried jni|(l 
farther than in common discourse ; yet pofK^ 
speaking of any kind must in eveiy country 
aoDate-proporti^ to the inanafer which, is uf 
coi^versation ; and such public entertaini 
cbufd never biereniBhed by anMioti whe^e t| 
«nd gestures in diicourse were as languid as 
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L The eajrly language of men^ being entirely 
I composed of w opds de9cri|)tive of sensible ol>- 
L jects, became ofyiecessityj^xtremely metaphor- 
ical. For, \p signify any desire or passion, or 
any act of feeling of the mind, they had no fixed 
expression which was appropriated to that pur- 
pose ; but were obliged to paint the emotion or 
passion, which they felt, by alluding to those 
sensible objects, which had most connection with 
it, and whieh coild render it in some degree 
'▼isible toothersJ 

Bat it was nof necessity alone, that gave rise 
to this pictured style. In the infancy of all i>o- 
cieties, fear and surprise, wonder and astonish- 
ment, are the most frequent passions of men. 
Their language will necessarily be affected by 
this character of their minds. They will be dis- 
posed to paint every thing in the strongest col- 
ors*^ / Even the manner, in which the first tribes 
of men uttered their words, had considerable 
influence on their style. Wherever strong ex- 
clamations, tones, and gestures are connected 
with conversation, the imagination is always 
more exercised ; a grater effort of fancy and 
passion is excited. Thus the fancy, being kept 
awake and rendered more sprightly by this 
mode of utterance, operates upon the style, and 
gi;pes it additional life and spirit 

As one proof, a<nQng many whieh might be 
produced of the truth of these observations, we 
shall transeribe a speech from Colden's History 
of the Five Indian Nations, which was deliver- 
ed by their chiefs, when entering on a treaty of 
peace witli us, in the following language. ^^We 
are happy in having buried under ground the 
red axe, that )ias so oftea been dyed in the blood 

1!» 
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of our brethren. Now in this fort we inter the 
axe, aod plant the tree of*peace. We plant a 
tree, wkiose top will reach the sun ; and its 
branchesspread abroad 80, that it shall be seen 
afar off. May its growth never be stifled and 
choaked ; but may it shade both jour country *' 
and ours with its leaves ! ' Let us make fast itf 
roots, and extend them to the utmost of your : 
colonies. If the French should come to shake < 
this tree, we should know it by the motion of its 
roots reaching into our country. May the Gre^t , 
Spirit allow lis to rest in trapquillity upon our : 
mats, and never again dig up the axe, to cut 
down the tree of peace ! Let the earth be trod- 
den hard over it, where it lies buried. Let a 
strong stream run undeir the pit, to wa^h the evil 
away out of our sight add remembrance. The 
ire, that had long burned m Albany, is extin- 
guished. The bloody bed is washed clean, and 
the tears are wiped ftom our eyes. We now 
renew the covenant chain of friendship, l^et it 
be kept bright and clean as sil-ver, and not guf* 
ferred to contract any rust^ Let not auj . one 
pull away his arm from it J' 

As language in its progress grew more copi- 
ous, it gradually lost that figurative style, whioh 
was its early character. The vehement m«B« 
ner of speaking by tones and gestures became, 
less common. Instead of poets,' philosophers 
became the instructors of men.; and in their 
reasoning on all subjects introduced that plainer 
and more simple style of composition which we 
now call prcse. Thus the ancient metaphorical 
and poetical dress of language was at length 
laid aside in the intercourse of men, and reserved 
for those occasions only, on which ornament wms 
»rofessedlj studied. 
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QUESTIOXS. 
1. How can we form an aTttquate idea of (he origio 
of language ? 2. What were the circumstance^ of 
jnankind iotheir earliest and rudest state ? 3. What 
is the difficulty in supposing that language was form- 
ed before men united in society f 4. W hat difficulty 
is therein suppdsiog that m«n united in society be- 
fore they bad the use of language t* '5. Wbat/ar(/ttir 
ilifficahy.Mi there in detefkiiiaiog the origin of ian* 
^uage, uuless we refer it to divine inspiration? 6. 
Supposing language had a divine original, can we 
appose that a perjfect system wa» at once given to 
man ? 7. What waj^ is ,to be supposed more 
natural for God to ha?e commnnicated lacgoage to 
men ? 8. If we suppose a period existed before word» 
were invented or krwwn^ whatmethod would mep have 
had to express their feelings? 9. What then may 
he considered the elementit oj speech 7 10. W^ben 
names began to be applied to oujcctSt how did men 
probably proceed in the a/>/iZtcA<ion of tbem, or in t^e 
ifiveniian of words ? . ''1 1. W hat are instances qf this ? 
12. In what description of objects is the imitation by 
words most easy T 13. In what state of language is 
there a natural relation beti^een words and objects ? 
14. How are word^ in general to be considered, as 
^Be now use them ? 15. Did the mode ofs^'eaking by 
nalural stgns or exclamations go out oY use at onctJl. 
16. What rendeted those helps^ exclamations, neces- 
sary in the infancy of language ? ~~17. Was this mode 
ofspeakipgcootiaued^ after the necessity M'hich gave 
rise to it had passed away T 18 In what languages. 
was it retained- ia a high degree ? 19. How Nvould 
our modern pronunciation have appeared to the 
(rrecks and Romaiisl 20, How would the gcsticola- 
ttooofthe Greek and Roman oratoiS and pla)'er8 
-compare with that of modern times ? 21. How Wonld 
KoRcius probably appear to us ? S2. What was <fli6' 
confer/ betu een Cicero and Roscius? 23.. Wbat ift 
gesiculalionj as practised upon the stage, called ? 24^ 
What gare riie te meiaphorical language I 25. Ho^' 
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does this appear ? 26. What besides neceaily eoa- 
tributed to the use of m^aphorical languag^e ? 27. 
What proof is adduced io confirmation of the obser' 
vaitont made on this subject .N( 29. When did Ian- 
guage become less Jiguralhe 7 
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MSB ANB PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE \ 

AND OF ^BITING. 

WHEN we examioip^^fthe order in which, 
words are arranged in a sentence^ vie find a 
very remarkable difference between ancient i 
and modern tongnes. The consideration of : 
this will serve to unfold farther the geniu» of 
language, and to shew the causes of those al- 
terations, it has undergone in the progress of 
sbciety. 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this al- 
teration, we must go back, as before, to the 
earliest period of language. Let us figure to 
ourselves a savage beholding some fruit which 
he earnestly desires, and requests another to. 
give him. Suppose Lim unacquainted with 
words, he would strive t# make himself under- 
stood by-pointing eagerly at the object desired, 
and uttering at the jsaroe time a passionate cry. 
Supposing him to have acquired words, the first 
word which he would utter woulfl be the name 
of that object- He would not express himself 
according to our order of construction, "Give 
me fruit ;" but according to the Latin order, 
** Fruit give me," " Fructum da mihj,^ Tor this 
plain reason, that his attention was wholly di- 
rected toward fruit, the object desired. ' Hence 
we might conclude a priori, that this "was the 
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erder in which words were most commcmlj ar* 
ranged i& the infaocjr of language ; atM) accorcK- 
Ingly we find^in reality that in this order word4 
are arraogecXin most of tlie ancient tongnes, at 
in the Grecfk and Latin ; and it is said likewise 
in the Rassian, Sclavonic, Gaelic »n4 several 
j&merican toogoes.} 

The modern languages of Europe have adopt* 
cd a different arrangement fr6m the ancient. Is 
i their prose coraposHions very little variety ]» 
I admitted m the collocation of words ; they are 
! chiefly Bxed to one order, which may be called 
the order of uaderstandmg. They place first 
in the sentence the person or thing, which 
»peak» or acts ; ne^t, its action ; and lastly, the 
ebjeet of its actioq^. V Thus an English writer, 
paying a compliment to a great man, would say, 
^^ tt is impossible for me to pass over in silence 
^o distinguished mildness, so singular and un- 
l^eard of cjemency, and so uncommon modera- 
tion, in the eiercise of supreme power/' Here 
is first presented to us the person who speaks^ 
^^It ia tmpossihle for me ;'' next, what the same 
person is to tfo, ^^ to pau over in riknct ;'' and 
lastly, the object which excites him to action, 
^ the mildness, clemency, .and moderation of his ' 
patron.'' Cicero,*'from whom these words are 
translated, reverses this order. He begins with 
the object Tphices that first, %vhich was the ex- 
cittog idea^is the speaker's mind, and ends with 
the speaker and his action. *^ Tantam mansue« 
tudinem, tam innsitatam inauditamque clemen* 
tiam, tantnmque in somma potestate re rum om- 
Biam modum, tacitus nnllo modo prsterire pos* 
tiiDi*" Here) it must be observed, the Latin or* 
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cler 19 more animated ; the EDg^Jish ,mor0 clear 
5»ad distinct. 

\Our IfHjgiiage naturally .illows greater liberty 
for transpofition pud inversion *n poetry, than 
in prose'^ Even there, however, this liberty .is 
confined' within narrow iitnits, in cgmparison 
with the ancient langnages. In this respect, 
mpdeip tongues vary from each other. ^vThe 
Italian )ipproachi6s the nearest iq its character 
to the ancient transposition ; the English has^ 
more inversion than the, rest; and ^e' FrencliJ 
has the least ofal). 

Writing is an iihproveraent upon speech, and 
consequently was posterior to it in order of 
time. Its characters are oPtwo kinds, signs of 
things, and signs of woi*ds. Thus'^hc pictures, 
hieroglyphics, and symbols, employed by the 
ancients, were of the former sort j .'the . alpha- 
betical characters, now employed by Europe* 
ans, of tbejatter. 

^ictaresjwere certainly the first atteippt to-^ 
vrafd writing. Mankind in all ages and Jn all 
nations have been prone to imitation. \Thi9 
ivould soon be ^mployed for describing and re* 
"fcording events./ Thus, to sigdify that one m^B 
had killed anotlierV they painted the figure of 
one man lying on the ground, and of another 
standing by him with a hostile weapon in his 
hand^"" When America was first discovered, this 
was the only kind of writing with which the 
Mexicans were acquainted..\It was however a 
very imperfect mode of recording facts ; since 
by pictures external events only could he de- 
lineated.] 

VHieroglyphical characters may he oontidered' 
as the seoond stage of theartof writiog. The/ 



<xmai6t of certain symbols, whicli are msKle to 
staDd for invidtble objects op account of tbetr 
^opposed r^emblaoce to t:M objects themselves? 
Tbusi^O'Cry^reprefeDtedkqofvledge-; ancTa cir- 
•cle, having neither, bcginping nor endj was th« 
«jmbol of eteTOfifjr. ^^gyptjwas the coontrj 
where this IcfQii of writing was most studied^ 
4iDd brought mtoa regular art. ^By thfese char- 
acters all the basted wifdoon of t^eir priests 

, «vas conveyed. Tbey pitched upon animaU, to 
he the einblems of n>oral objects, 'according to 
the ^quali ties ^niFtth which they supposed them to 
he etkAoe^ Thus imprudence was depomina- 
tetf by Ql fLyj ^isdom, by an aot ) and (y ictor}%, 
i>y aiiawk.") But this sort of wnting was in the 
iiighest degree enigmatical and confused ; and 
«QDsegiieBtfy a -very imperfect rehiole ofknowl- 
<dge. 

From ^ierogfyphtes some nations gradnaTlT 
^vanced t<\simple arbhrary murks, which stoc^ 
€or cHtgectf 9 though without any resembkriice of 
the objects signified? ^Of this nature was the 

'irriting of the Peruyians. XTh^ey used small 
<ords of difierent colors ; and 'by knots i^on 
l^se, of different sizes and variously ranged, 
they invented signs fpr communicating their 
Ibovglits to one afiotber.!^ fPhe Chinese at this 
^y use writteo characters of this natur^?-^ 
They have* no alphabet of letters or simple 
sounds df which their words «rc^>€omposed ; biit 
ever^^ipgle characief, which they use, is ex-' 
yressiye of an idea-; it is a mark, ivhich signifies 
some one thing or object. The number o^ 
fkes^t^haracters must consequently he immense. 
Tbej are said indeed to amount to ^seventy 
ftousalids) To be perfectly acquaiaied with 
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them 19 the business oT a whole life ; i^Tlfch 
must. have greatly retan\ei:! emoDg tbeto the 
progress of every kincj of science. 
^ It is evideDt that' thfe Chinese characters, 
like hieroglyphics^, are Tigris ot things and not 
of words. For we atfe told, that the Japanese, 
the Tonquine«e, iod tlie' Cortedns, who speak 
different tenguagee from each other, and irom 
ibe inhabitants of Chin^, usfe*, however, the 
same written characters witli them, and thus 
correspond intelligibly with one another in^wri. 
ling, Ihouglj^utually ignorant of each others 
language. \ Our arithmetical figures, J, 2, S, 4, 
&c;are an- example of this sort of wntiDg.— 
T^ey have no dependance on words ; each tig- 
ure represents the number for which it stands ; 
and consequently is equally understood by all 
nations, wh« have agreed in the use of these 

tigures. , . ^ ^. 

The first step to~ remedy the imperlection, 
the ambiguity, and the tediousness of each of 
the methods of commwiication, which have 
been mentioned, , was n he invention of signs, 
which should ^tand not directly for thmgs, but 
for words -by which things were named and dis- 
tinguished,' ^n alphabet of syllables seems to 
have been invented previously to an alphabet of 
letters. Such an one is said to be retained at 
this day .in Ethiopia and some couod les in Indu. 
But at best it must have been imperfect and in- 
effectual ; since the number of characters, be- 
'ijDg yery considerable, must have rendcreid both 
reading and wNting very complex and labortoos. 
To whom we are indebted for the sublime and 
' Refined discovery of letters, is not determined. 
The J were brought into Greece by Cadmus, 
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^ Ihe Fhenician, who, according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Cfaronolog-y, wa? €Ot€i»por»ry with ^king 
Davidi^ His al(>habet eontaieed "OolyQaixteeii 
lettew/) Tlw; r«st were afterwards added, ac- 

; cording as sigos for proper sounds were found 
to be waniiof . The Phenkiab, Hebrew, Greek, 
aod RooiHrS alphabetriigree so much in the fig- 
ure, names and arrangeraent of the letters*'^ af* 
amounts to demoBStratioo, that they were deri« 
Ted originally from the same source. 

The^anciettt order of writiag wa^from the 
right hand to the left^ ) This method, as appears 
fromsomerery old iiis<irrptions, prevailed even 
among the Greeks. .They afterwards used to 
write their lines alternately irom the right to 
the left, aod from. the left to the right. The, 
iBscriptioD ^n the famoiis Sig^aa aionumsnt is a 
cpecimea of this mode of writing, which contin- 
ued tilhbc daysof Solon, the telebraied legis- 
lator of Atbea?.' At iengtli the motion from 
the k»fl hand (o the tight, hekisf foiind more 
oaturni and <ianvi»nier>t, this ovMr (if writiitg 
wa** a^Jbpted by all the nations of Europe/ . 

^jyrititig wa!« first exhibited i^n. fwilars aod la- . 
bios -of stone ; afterwards on plates of the softer 
metals. As it becanae nfiore common, the 
)oav«9«nd barit of certain trees wt»re ns^d in 
some countries ; aod in other?, tahltts of wockI, 
covered with a thin coat of soft wax, of)i \yhich 
♦he infipresWion wAf^ made with a stylos of iron. 
Parchnrieot, ra:de of the hidea of animals, wa« 
an invention of later times/ Pjiper was nolia- 
V4ftB(ed before tha kurteeoth century^ 
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^UESTIO.YS. 
1. How eati the genius of Umgvagt be further tin* 
folded ? 2. What order of words would a savagre but 
little acqoaiDted with iaog^iage adopt in afikiug' for 
fruit f 3. Why would he say ^ fruit give me,'* in- 
Btead of sayiogf, g^?e me fruit ? 4* In what languages 
is this (Mrder of word* preserved ? 5* What is the or* 
i^r of words in profeeompon^tonf adopted in the mod- 
ern laogtiages of Europe ? 6. Which admits of the 
greater transposilion in the English lariguage^ poetry 
or prose ? 7. What modern language vupfroaches 
nearest to the ancient languages in transposition and 
inversion ? 8. What one has the least of ihem ? 9. 
What are the charadert of writing ? 10. What are 
the ngn8 o( things ? IK What the signs of words ? 
12. What was the^r^f exempt toward writing ? 13. 
Has this been emfioyed for describing and recording 
e^enfs r 14. How would one inan'killiog another be 
represented byjpiclnres? 15. Was this an imper- 
fect mode of recording facts ? 1^. What was the «e- 
€ond. stage in the^rt of writing ? >7« What are hier- 
oglyphicaloharactera? 19. What would represent 
Jmowledge ? 19* What would represent eternity ? 
20. In what country was this kind of vrriting brought 
to a regular art ? 21. How did the Egyptians repre- 
sent moral qtmlilies ? 22. How was imprudence re)> 
resented ? 23. How was wisdom ? 24. How was 
victory ? 26. What kind of writing succeeded hiero- 
glyphics.** 26. What was the manner of writing by 
simple arbUrary marks, as used by the Peruvians ? 

27. What nation still has a language of tfU^ ncUure ? 

28. How many of these marks or characters is the 
Chinese language said to contain ? 29. What evi- 
dence is there, that the characters in the Chinese 
and some other eastern languages are signs of tilings 
andnotof words ? 30. What is there in our own 
language of the nature of the Chinese language ? 31. 
What was the^r*^ step to remedy the evils in the 
modes of communication named ^ 32. What nation 
is now said to have a lat^guage of syllabUs ? 33t 
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How many letters did the alphabet of Cadimit con- 
taiD ? 34. What proof is tWere that the Phdniciao^ 
Hebrew, Greek, and Romsui alol^iabets wete derived 
from the same source ? 35. What was the ancUni or- 
der of writing? 33. What method was there adopt- 
ed preyiobs to that now ased, from left to right ? 37. 
When was paper invented ? 38. What was used for 
writing before the inirention of paper } 



STRUCTURE OP LANOiyAGE. 

THE common dWision of speech into eight 
parts^ Doans, pronoODS, verbs, participles, ad- 
rerbs^ prepositions, interjections, and conjane- 
tionsj^s not very accurate^ since under the 
general term of nouns it comprehends both sub- 
f tantives and adjectives, wliifch^ are parts of 
speech esseniialiy distinct. Yet^as we are most 
accustomed to this division, and, as logical 
exactnesses not necessary to car present desigqii^^ 
we shall adopt these terms, which habit has 
Bade familiar tons. ^ 

f Substantive nouns are the foundation of Gram^ 
mar, and the^ most ancient part of speech.' — 
When men had advanced beyoad simple inter- 
jections or exclamations of passion, and had be- 
gan to cemmiinicate their ideas to each other^ 
Ibey woold be obliged to assign names^ to ob* 
jecta, by which they were surrounded. ^ Wher- 
ever a savage looked, he beheld forests, and 
trees. To distinguish each by a separate name 
woold have been endles8.^ 'Their common 
qualities, such as springing from a root, and 
bearing branches and leaves, would suggest a 
gener^ idea end n general name. The genius, 



I 

Irce. was ^ft^r ward gubdiYided into its several 
species of oak, eim^ ash, ^c. upon experM^oce 
aud observalioig^! 



\ 



Still however od}j general terms were tiseii 
if] speech For oak, elm, and ash, were names '■ 

, of whole classes of objects, each of which Cjooh- 
prefaen 'ed an ioimense number of and is fi«i|ruiBh* 
ed individuaU. Thas, when the vonns^ man^ li- 
on, or tree, were mentioned in convetsatioA, it 
could not be known, which man, lion, or tree 
was meant amof)gthe tnultitade compre head eel ^ 
tinder one name. Hence arose^a very nsefbl 
contrirapce for determining the individual obj«€t 
intended^ i^ mean of that pm t of^pecch pallet, 
the article.*) In English, we bave^twe articles,^  
and tht I a is more ^'eneral, ^ more definite). I 
The Greeks* had bot^one, which agrees with our 

. definite article iAf;' Tbej «upphcd the place of 
our articles by th^ absence of their article; thus.. 
Akthrpfos signifies a man^o, Anthro^os. tkt man?^ 
The Latins.had n6 article t but jn the roojn of it 
used the pronouns, hie, ille, iste. This, howev<> 
er, seems a defect iio their language ; ^inee ar* 
tides certainjy contribute much to perspictii^ 
and precision^ , ' 

To perceive the truth of this remark, ob- 

. serve the different imports of the following ex- 
pressioBS : ^^ The son of a King, the son of th« 
King, a son of the king^s.'^ Each of these 
three phrases has a separate meaninfr^ toe 
obvious to be misunderstood. But, in Latis, 
''filus regis" is entirely undetermined; it 
may bear either of the three senSees neDUon*^ 
cd. 



Besides this qQality of being defined, hj the 
article, three afflictions belong to nouns, number, 
gender and case;^'wfaich deserve to be consider- 
e4*- 

(iS[t»iBER, as it makes a noun significant of one 
of more, is singular or plural^ a distinction 
found in all tongues, which must Lave been co. 
eval with the origin of language, since there 
were few things, which nien had more frequent 
necessity of ezpressing^lhan the distinction be- 
tween one and more ^n the Hebrew, Greek, 
and 8eme other ancient languages,^ we find not 
only a plural, but la dual number ( the origin of 
which may very naturally be accounted for, as 
separate. terms of numbering were jet undiscbv- 
ed, and one, two^ and many, were all; of at 
least the principal numeral distinctiotis, whith' 
men at first had any occasion to maker 

.Gender, YVhfcni is founded on the 'distinction 
of the two sexes, can with propriety he applied 
to the names of living creatures only. All oth- 
er nouns ought to be of the neater gender* Vet 
in most languages the same distinction k^ appli- 
ed to a great nnyiber of inanimate objects.' Thns, 
in the Latin tongue, ensit^ a sword, is masculine; 
^ggiia^ an arrow, is feminine ; and thisf assigna- 
tion of sex to inanimate objects often appears 
entirely capricious. In tbe Greek and LatiDi 
however, all inanimate objects are not difitribti- 
ted into masculine and feminine ; but many of 
them are classed, where all ought to he« under 
the neater gend^ ; as seicum^ a rock ; mare^ the 
se^, ' But in the French and Italian tongues, the 
neater gender is wholly nnknown, all their 
names of inanimate objects heing put upon the 
same footing with those of HviDg creatures, akii 

P 
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distributed ivithoat reserve into mascalme and- 
feminioeT) In the Eagiish laDguage,^all ooqdSi 
literally used, thfit are not names of lim|^ crea- '\ 
tures, are neuterj and ours is, perhaps, the onlj 
tongue, except the Chinese, which is said ta re- ' 
semble it in this particular, in which the dia* 
tinction of goader is philosophically appliec^ 

f CikSE denotes the state or relation, which one 
object bears to another, by some variation of 
the name of that object ; generally in the fins ~ 
letters, and by some languages in the initial^ 
All tongues, however/do not a|^ee)in thh mo'<)e 
of expression. Declension is used py^4.he Greek 
and^ Latin ]^ but in |he English, French, and Ital- , 
iau,,itisnot found; or, at most, it exists in^ a 
very imperfect state. These languages express 
the relations of objects by prepositions,^ which 
are the names of ^ose relations prejjxed to the 
names of objects. English nouns have no case, 
except a sort of genitive, commonly formed by 
adding the letters to the noun ; as when we aajr 
^^Pope's Dunciad,^' meaning the Ounciad of PopQ 
Whether the moderns have given beauty or 
utility to language, by the abolition of cases, may 
perhaps he doubted. ''^They have, however, 
certainly rendered it mor^fe simple, by removing 
that intricacy which arose from' different forms 
of declension, and fi:pm the irregularities of the 
several dJ^clension^ But in obtaining this aim- 
plioity, it must be confessed^ we have filled Ian* 
guage with a multitude of those little words, 
called prepositions, which, by perpetually oc- 
curring in every sentence, encumber speech ; 
and by rendering it more pjplix, enervate its 
force. The sound of modern language is also 
less agreeable to the ear, Veing deprived of that 
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yarietj a«d snreetDeM) which arose from lh4 
length of words sod the chapge o( terminatioDs, 
eecastoned hy cases in the Greek and Latin. 
But perhaps the greatest disadvantage ^e sm- 
tnin h^ the abolition ofcases is the lost of that 
liberty of transposition in the arrangement ot 
' words, which the ancient langbages enjoye^, 

;f Koifouira are the' representatives of nonns, 
i and are subject to the same modifiQalions of 
I number, gender and casei;, We maj observe^ 
however, that the pronoura of the first and. se- 
cond person, / amd thon^ have mo distinction of 
gender in any language ; for as they slwiiys re« 
I fer to persons present, their sex must be known^ 
[ and therefore need not to he marked by their 
pronouns. But, as the third person may be ab- 
sent, or unknown, the distinction of gender 
' there becomes . requisite ; and accordingly in 
I English it hath all thrthree genders, he^ she^ U. 
{ AiuccTiTBS, as tirong, wetik^ hand$omt^ tijgf/y, are 
thV plainest and mosc simple in that cfnss of 
^ words, which are termed attributive. They 
are common to all languages, and must have 
been very early invented : since objects could 
neither be distinguished nor treated of in dis- 
course, before names were assigned to their dif- 
ferent qualities.^ 

w 

QUESTIOJSrS. 
1. Ja the tommon division of speech into eight parts 
accurate? 2. Why is this division retaincdl, if inac- 
corate ? •'t. W h'ii are the foundaiioni of g-mmmnr^ 
4. Is it probable, wh^n names were fitst given to ob-- 
jects, that etich one had a<t>articulfir name 7 5. Whal 
method was then adopted i 6* What tuefvl amtri' 
wmce^ as it is called, grew ont of (his method rifncim* 
iDg objects ? 7* ,.How many ariivlet hm^ the English 
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•uag^c ? 8. How xn^ny had the Greek ? . 9. 
r «ras the p!^<?e of dtfl" article a wipplied in that 
•tiag^e ? 10. Mad the Latin lang-ijag-e any firti- 
> 11, How wa«the defect irfpplied ? *12. Was 
a real defect? 13. How willybn evince tfea 
% of the remark that it was a defect in the Tjatin 
'u;\ge not haviog: any artiplc?. 14. yVh^t ek» 
►1^5 to nouns bjesides the article ? 15, Whatja 
dulindion of nmnher "! 16. What lahg»f>§;e8 had 
3 than two nun-jbers ? it. What was the name 
le third? 18. What was thd orig-in of it?' 19. 
it \9 gender ? '26. Is ttie disUndwn of gander ap- 
i, \n any cases, diff&rentfy from what Jt ougfht tti ' 
SI. if ow is gender 'applied in the LaUn^ti^d 
E& langrua^ea ? 2t^ How in tb^ i^ren^^ and Itgl^ 
f . 23. How in the EngUsh ? 24. How in the 
lete .? 25^ Whjit is case ? ,526. t)o all lap^uacres 
e in ihi^ mode of expression 7] 27. In what lan- 
ces is rfecrn^ton used? 28. ill what langnajea 
not used f 29. What cases h^re English nbunr? 
Wbat adr^nfit^o bas bden htjid in Ih^'ibolition of 
B and tieclenstoQS in ' modero ' lan^uadrea ? 31.. 
it disadi^antag^es' ? 32^ W hat i are; pronouus ? 
What are 'Qdjftctiyes.P 
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lUCTURE OF IMNGU^VGE. . ENG* 

I.ISII TpNGIJE. 

F all the parfs of ^peech^ vkrbs^ s^re by far 
most complex anrf u^Jul From their iin- 
an€^ w« may justly conclude, • tbnt tb^y 
5 coeval with the oripn of lanfirurtge ; 
^h a lonj time mast have been re{^ui«ite to 
them up to that accfuracj which they now 

BSi, 



The teoses were coDtriveiTt^ mark the m?« 
eml disii&ciioDS of time/. We* commouljf thiok 
of DO more than itA three great, diviftioon, the 
J>a8t, the present, ana the futnre;f and we might 
suppose that if verba had been 8o contrived at 
merejj to express these, no more was necessary* 
Btit langaage proceeds with much greater sub- 
tiiitj. rit divides time inio its several moments ; 
it reganl^ it as never standing stiii, but always 
flowing t things past, a^s more or" less distant ; 
aod things future, as more or less remote by 
different gradations^ Hence the varietj of 
tenses in ^jmost ^ery language. 

The present may indeed be always regarded 
as one indivisible point, which admits no variety; 
** I am,'^ ^^ .noil.*' £nt it is not so with the past. 
Even the poorest language has two or three 
teosea to express its varieties. Ours has four. 
1..A past action may be represented as unfinish- 
ed, by the imperfect tense ; ^M was walking, 
om&ttlaWm." 2.,,, As finished by the perfect 
tense f ^M have walked.'' 3. As finished some 
time since, the particular time being ief\ unde* 
termined ; ^M walked, amlmlavi ;" that is what 
grammarians call an aorist or iiHlefinite past. 4. 
As finished before something else, which is^lso 
past. This is the plosquamperfect ; ^^ rliad 
walked,' ambulaveram, 1 had walked before 
y4>a called upon me." Our language, we must 
perceive with pleasure, has tui advantage over 
the liatin, which haa only three variations of 
past tia»e. 

The varieties in future time are two ; a sim-'' 
pie or indefinite future ; ^^ 1 shall walk, ambulu' 
ho ;" and n future, haviDg reference to some«^ 
thiag else, which is Hkewiiie future f '' I shall 
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have walked, amUilavero ; I shall hav€ walked, 
before he will pay hifea ▼iriit'J * 

Besides tehtes, v^rbsa^m it The distinction of 
voices,' riz.' the active and passive ; as, *'l love, 
or 1 am loFcd." They admit also the distinc- 
tion of modeSi .Which «re intended to express the 
peicejitrons and volitions oflthe mind under dif- 
ferertf torms. The indicattve mode siraplj de- 
•claresa proposKitHi; *' I *vrite; 1 have writ- 
ten." The impe-rativie reqaires, commHnds, or 
threatenfs ; «* Write tho« ; let him write." The 
subjunctive expresses a prdposition under the 
form of axondition, or as subordinate to some- 
thing, to which reference is made ; '^ I might 
write ; f C'juld write »• I «hotild write, if the 
matter w#»re so." This expression of the per- 
ceptionhand voiitions of the mind in so many va- 
rious forms, together wkh the distinction of (h« 
three fie r sons, /, ihau^ and Ae, constitutes the 
conjugation of verbs, which makes so great a 
part of the grammar of all ianguages. 

Conjugation is reckoned most perfecfin those 
languages, which., by varying the termination or 
the inidal syllable of the vi^rb, expresses the 
.greatest numbef of important circumstances 
without the help of auxiliary * verbs. In the 
orieatal tongues verbs have few tenses; but 
their modes are so contrived, as to express a 
^eat variety of ctrcumstaiices and relations. In 
the Hebrew, they say in onfe word, without the 
aid of an auxiliary, not only, *^1 tacight," but, 
^^ 1 was taught ; 1 caused to teacfa ; I was caus- 
ed to teach ; I taught myself" The Greek, 
which is commonly thought to be the most per- 
fect of all languages) is very regular and c^m- 
fletein the modes and tenses, ' Tbe Latin^ 



I tinragh formed oo the same model, is not so 
^perfect; particularly in the passive Toice*^ 
I which fof'ms most .ef the tenses by the aid of the 
[aoxiliar^ ^fMim^ \lp moderD European tongues, 
[conjugation is yery^defective^^ The two great 
iauxiiiary rerbs, to hca^e^ and to fce, with those 
[other anxiliat-ie?, which we use in English, £^09 
Ithall^will^ may^ and can, prefixed to a participle, 
: or to another verb in the infinitive mode, super- 
; sede ID a great measure the different "termiika- 
tiotts of modes and tenses which formed the an* 
€ient conjugations.. 

The oth^r parts 0^ speech, as they admit no 
variation, will require only a short discussion. 

Q^dverbs are for the most pavt an abridged 
mode of spee<ih^ expressing by one word, what 
Blight by a circumlocution be resolved into two 
or more words, belonging to other parts of 
«pee<b. ^^Here," for instance, is the same with 
^ in this plac^.5 Hence adverbs seem to be . 
iess fiecessar}', and of iater introduction into 
speech, t|tan several other classy of words; 
and accordingly most of them are derived from 
other yvords, formerly established in the Ian* 
Ijpage. ' / 

vPrepositions and conjunctions serve to ex* 
press the relationif nrhieh things bear to one an* 
other^ thek mutual influence, dependence, and 
coherence ; and so to join words tog^etber, as to 
form intelligible propo^itioqs^ Conjunctions 
are commonly employed fbrcdonecting sentea- [ 
ces, ^r memben of sentences^ as, end be" ' 
€au9e^ and the like. Prepositio&s are used for 
coofnectiag words ; BM<,^f, frimu, <o, Sec. Th^ 
beauty and strength of « very laiig;uage depend 

In It (reat»ea$ar« m a proper 4U9 m owQ^ts^ ; 
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tioDS, prepositioDs/ani] those relative prooounl, 
vrhicb serve the same purpose of cooDectin^ 
different parts of discourse. 

Haying thus briefly considered the structure 
of language in general, we will now enter more 
particularly into an examination of our own laa- 
guage. 

The, English, which was spoken after the 
I^ormanQon quest, and eontinues to be sfibken 
BOW, is a mixture of the ancient Saxon and the 
19'orDMin French, together with such new and 
foreign words, as commerce and learning hare^ 
in a succession of ages, gradually introduced^ 
From the influx of so many • streams, from a 
junction of so many dissimilar partfj^^t naturally 
follows, that the English, like every compound- 
ed language,, must be somewhat irregular/) We 
cannot expect from it that complete analAgy io. 
structure, which may be found in those simpler 
languages, which were formed within %m. 
fieives, and on built one foundalion. Hence our 
syntax is shorty since there are few marks in the 
words themselves which show their relation to 
each other, or point out either th%ir concord- 
ance or their gorernment in a sentenc^. } Bat, 
ifthese.be disadvantages in a compound lan- 
guage, iheyjire balanced by^the advantages 
which attend it, particularly by Jhe number and 
yariety of w;ords by which suck a langns^e is 
commonly enriched. ' Feiv langnages are more 
copious than, the Englisl^. in all, grave sub- 
jects especially, historical^ critical, political, and 
moral, no coinplaint can justly be made of the 
barrenness of our ton|;ue. We are rich too in 
the language ofpoetjry; our poetical style dif«, 
fers widely from prose, not with respect to ttiiiii« 
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^ ljer§ only, but in the very words themselves ; 
which proves what a compass find variety of- 

'vfords we can select and emuloy, suited to dif- 
fereot occasions. Herein ^we are infinitely 
«aperior to the French,} wnose poetical laa- 
gaage, if it were not disting^uished by rhym«, 
would not ^e ]^9X)wq to differ from their ordina- 
ry prose, vyheir laqguag^e, however, surpasses 
oursid exprcssinof' whatever is delicate, gny, and 
amusing. It ir perhaps, the happiest language 
for conversation in the known world; by| for 

i t6e higher subjects of cqnipositi*!), the English 
it justly consjderedasfar superior to it^^ 

^ The fletihility. of a language, or its^power of 

 hecoming either grave and strong, or easy and - 

L flowing^ or tender ahfl gentle, or pempous and 

[-magni^cent, as occasioqs require, is a quality of 
gteat importaDce in speaking and writiog. This 

i d^pend^v^n th^ copiousness of a language ; the , 
difiere'nt arrangements of which' its words are 

susceptible; ^nd the variety and beauty of the 
sounds of its worfjs.'. ^he Greek possessed 
these reijdisites in a higher degree than any;- 
other l^ng^uage. . It superadded the graceful va-'' 
riety of its different dialects ; and thereby read- 
ily asstifned every kind of character, an author 

; eoald wish, from the n^est simple and familiar, 
to the most majestic. (The Latin, though verjr 

■beautiful, is inferior in this respect to the Greek. 
It has more of a fixed character of stateliness 
and gravity ; and is supported by a certain sena- 
torial digiitty, of which it is difficult for a writer 
to divest it^) Among modern tongues the Tialiaa 

;pos»e<58eR muclj more fl<»xihility than the Freochj 
and seems to be 6n the whole the thost perfect 
9fM the modern dialects which have arisen out^ 
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of the rams of the ancient, '^ar langtiage, 
though pnequal to the Italian in flexibiip 
ity, is not destitute of a eoBtiderable degree 
of tbisqualitjr.j? Whoever considers ihe diveri* 
sity of style lA some of our best writers, will dis-. 
coirer in our tongue such a circle of expressron, 
such a power of acuommodation to the Tarieus 
tastes of mett, 9^ redodnds muck to ilshonor. i 

Our language has been thojoght to be rerj 
deficient in .harmony of soon^; yet the me^dj 
of its versiiication,' its power of supporting poet- 
ical numbers, withool the assistance of rhyme^ 
is a sufllicienl proof, that it is far from being oft* i 
harmonious./ Ev^n the hissing sound, of whicfo ' 
it has been'accused, occurs less frequently tfaao j 
has been suspected. For in many words, ajad ^ 
in the final syllables especially, the letter* has 
the sound of 2r, which is one of the eoiinds on 
which the ear rests with pleasure t a» in ii«#, 
lAm, loaves^ hears^ &c. 

It must however be admitted, that smooth- 
ness is not the distinguishing property of the 
English tongue. VStreagth and expressiven.essJJI^ 
rather than grace and melod;^^ constitute its 
character. It possesses also the property of be • 
ing the most simple of all the Europiean dialects 
in. its form and construction. It is free</rom the 
intricacy of cases, declensions, modes and ten- 
ses. Its wordyire subject ta fewer varjatioBS 
from their origmal form, than- those of any other 
language. Its nouns have no distinction of gen- 
der, escept what is made by nature ; ' and b£it 
one' variation in case. Its adjectives admit no 
change, except what expresses the degree of 
comparison. Its verbs, instead of the varietieis 
tf ancient conjugation, admit only of four or 4v^ 
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cliaDgfes in termitiatipfi. A few preposUions and 
aQxitiarj Terbs effect ail the purposes of signifi- 
easity ; ,while the principal words for tbe most 
pact preterTe their form unaltered. Hence 
oqrkDgaageacqatresasiaH>ltcity and f^cilhj, 
which are the cause <ifits being frenaeody writ- 
ten and spoken with inaccuracy. (We imagine 
that a competent eklll in it may be acquired 
wilhoat any study ; and that in a syntax so nar- 
row and limited-^as ours^ there is nothing whidi 
requires attention.') But the fundamental roles 
of syntax are coid&on to (he English and to the 
ancient tongues 5 and regard to them is ahso- 
iutely requisite for writing or' speaking with 
propriety. - 

Whaterer be the advantages or defects of our 
language, it certjiinly fjeserves, in* the highest 
degreeroor study and attention. The Greeks 
and Romans, in the meridian of their glory, be- 
stowed the highest cultivation on their respect- 
ive languages. The French and Italians have 
employed much study upon theirs; and their 
example isiVorthy of imitation. For whatever 
knowledge may be gained by tbe study of other 
languages, it can never be communicated with 
advantage, unless by those, who can write and 
speak their own language with^prepriety. Let 
the matter of an author be ever so good and 
osefnU his compositions will always suffer in tbe 
pablic esteem^ if hii« expression be deficient in 
purity or propriety. At the same lime, the at- 
tainment of a cok-rect and elegant style is an ob-v 
ject which demands application and labor. If 
any one suppose he can catch it merely by tbe 
ear, or acquire it by a hasty pernsat of soma of 
ear good authors, be will be much disayppointed. 



The many grammatical erpors, the many ito- 
pure expressions, which are found in aulhora 
who are far from heing contemptibly, 4emon- 
atrate that a careful study of our language i» 
previously requisite for writing it with propri- 
ety^ purity and lelegance. 

QUSSTIOjyS. 
' 1. What parts of 8pe«cb are the most complex ? ^ 
From what may we eonclude, that tbeir were coeval 
. with language in their existence ? 3. For what were 
^ the tenses designed ? 4. What are the ^great^ the 
^ natural dm<f 0719 of time? 5. What mo- e* particular 
distinctions have been introduced ? 6. Of what oth- 
er distinction do verbs admit besides tenses ? 7. In ' 
what languages is conjogatio'n reckoned most per- 
fect ?^-^. What iaag^uage is thobght »io*< perfect iAS , 
to modes and tenses ? 9. How does the Latin com* 
par^with the Greek in this respect? 10. What .is 
the state of conjugation in inodern European tongues? 
11. What in modern Unguages has tupersedediiik, ql 
great measure, the different terminations of -modes 
and tenses in the anctenf conjugations f 12. What 
nre adverbs f 13. What is the use of prepositions 
9nd conjunctions 1 14. What is the composition of 
the Ji;ng^t«& language?. 15. What naturally foUows^ 
from the great numbe? of languages from which the 
English is compounded 1 16. Why is the English 
kjntBX short? 17. What are the odvuntogef . of a 
^tompound langnage ? * 18. How does the JBngiish 
language compare with the French for poetry ? 19. 
How does it compare for prose ,f 20. On what does 
the dexihility of a language depend ? 21. What lan- 
guage ispre-emineat in flexibility? 32. How does 
the Latin eompare with the Greek in this respect % 
, S3. How do the French and Italian compare in JUxi* 
hilityr 1U. How do the Italian and i^lish? 25. 
In what has onr language been thoaght d^ter^t 
S6. But can it justly be considered unharmonious % 

ftt* What may be coandered the dittingiMing praj^ 
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fy% of tke English tongue)/ S8. What eTtl aritetf 
froDi the simpUcity and/odltly of oar laa|^ag% ? 29. 
Caa oar language b9 wall midentood aod v»ii witlH 
ont atud J f 
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STYLEiis the peculiar tnanner Id whick a 
man expresses h 19 thoug^hts by words. It is a 
picture of the ideas in his mind, and of the or- 
der in which they theriJ exist. '^ 

The qualities of a good style may he ranged 
tinder two heads/perspicuity and omament.\ It 
will readily he admitted, that perspicuity il^ the 
i«iidameDtal quality of a good style. Without 
this the brightest ornaments only glimmer 
through the dark, and perplex instead of pleas- 
ing the reader. If we be forced to follow s 
writer with much care ; to pause, and to read 
OTer his sentences a second time, |i order to un- 
derstand them fnUy, he will not please us long. 
Men are too indolent to relish so ^much labor. 
Though they may pretend to admire an au- 
thorns depth, after they have discovered his 
meaning, the}' will seldom be inclined to look a 
second time into his book. 

Perspicuity requires attention, first to single 
words and phrases, and then to the construe- 
tioo of sentences. When considered, with re- 
spect to words and phmses, it requires theae 
three qoalities,^wrt%, jproprtc<^ tmd precuioth]^ 

Purity and propriety of language are often 
used indiscriminately for each other; and in* 

a 
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deed they are rery- nearly allied. A- ditlhK?-:- 
tioD, however^ obf Rio» between them. (J'arity^ 
i»the Bte of saeh words and cojBBtriictions a9 
belong to the idiom of a particular la^g^nageT- 
in opposition to words and phrases, which are 
imported from other langaqges, or which are 
obsolete, or newly coined, or employed with* 
' out proper authority. Propriety is the»choice 
0^ such werds, ae 4he best and- most established 
usage has appropriated to those ideas,, which 
.we intend to express by themy It implies a 
correct and happy application of^them^ in op- 
position' to Tulgar or low expressions, and ta 
words and^phrases^ iei^ significant of the ideaa 
we intend to convey. yStyle may be pnre,.that 
ift, it may be s'rictly^ English without Scotti* 
cisms, or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical expres* 
sions qf any kind, and yet be deficient in pro* 
priety> The words may be illy selected ; not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully espressive of 
the author's meaning, tie took them indeed 
from the- genjprai mass of English words ; but 
his choice wa made without ikilL But style 
vcannot be prcfier without being pure ; it is the 
union of purify and propriety, which renders il^ 
graceful and perspicuous./ 

The exact meaning of precision may be 
}eamt from the etymology of the word. _ It is.^ 
derired from ^ prcectc^ere,' to cut off ; andCjsigni- , 
fies retrenching, all superfluities, and pruning, 
the expression- in such a manner, as to exhibit- 
neither morej^or, less than the ideas intended ta. 
be conveyed,' Words, employed to express^ 
ideas, may be faulty in three respects. They^ 
may either not express the ideas which the au-^^ 



'fhor meanS) but sone others which are only re- 
'kted ; or thej may express those ideas, bat not 
completely ; or they may express them loyeth- 
er with ffometfaing more thaa'lie- inteods. Pre- 
cisioQ is opposed to these three faalts ; %Qt par- 
ticularly' to the lastfitito which feeble writers 
are very apt to falD ' They employ a multitadei 
of woihls, to make themselves aaderstood, as 
they tfaiirk, more distm(5Hy ; bat they ohIv con- 
foiiod the reader. The ims^Of as they, place it 
before you, is always seen double. When a^ 
anther tells us of his heroes courage^ in the day' 
of battle ; the expression is precise, and fiH 
understand it fally. Bntif, from a desire of 
multiplying^ words, he praise his courage ai^ 
fertvtvde ; ;at the .moment he joins these word» 

' together, our idea begia9 to waver. He intends 
to ex|»ress one quality mojpe strongly ;• hut he 
IS in fact e^ressing two. (Cotmigc resists dan- 
ger, /or^tuae supports paii\^^ The occasions of 
exerting thetie qualities are different ; and, be^ 
ing led to think of both tc^ether, when only 
one of them should engage attention, our view 
Is rendered unsteady, and our Conception of the^ 
object indistinct. 

'The great source-df a loose style,nhe op]^o- 
site of precision, is the injiidicious use of Wordi 
called synonymous. Scarcely in any language'. 

• are there two worSs that convey precisely the, 
same idea; and a person perfectly acquaintefd' 
with the propriety of the language, will alw^j^ 
be iaible to observe something, by which thejr 
are distinguished. ! In our language many inf 
stances may be given of difference in meaning 

uamong words,  reputi^d synonymous ; anti, ,as 
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tb* subject iii importuit, we shtU point out m 
fefT of them. 

X^urprUed^ astanuhedf mmazut^ confounded^ 
We are surprised at what is new or unexpected ; 
we are astonished at what is vast or great ; we 
are amazed at what is incomprehensibie ; we 
are confounded bj what is shocking or terribly 
!\Fridey vanity. Pride makes ns esteem our- 
selves j vanitj makes us desire the esteem of 
others.; 

Jlaughtineso^ disdain^ Hangl^ness is foun« 
ied on a high opinion of ourselves ; disdain, om 
^ low opinion of othersp ^ 

To wear^^ to fatiguL .^Gontinnance of the 
fame thing wearies us; labour fatigues us. A 
man is wearied by standing ; he is fittigued bj 
walkingy 

To oiW, to detest. \To abhor importt simply 
strong dislike ; to detect imports likewise strong 
disapprobation. We abhor being debt ; we 
detest treaohery. y 

. To . invent^ t6 discover. >^e invent things 
which are ni^w ; we discover what is hidden. 
Oalilsso invented the telescope ; Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood. ^ 

Entire^ complete. .^ A thing is entire, when it 
wants none ef its parts ; complete, when it 
wants none of the appendages which belong to 
it. A man may occupy an entire houese | 
though he may not have one complete apart- 
i^nent." 

, JEnough^ nfficienL Enough relates to the 
Quantity, which we wisl^ to have of a thing. 
Sufficient, relates to the use that is to be made 
of it* Hence enough commonly signifies a 
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• yretfter qtramfllj tkan sttfficient does. *lht €6^- 
etom mae nertr has enoogii ; &ou^ htf faii 
'what is snfiicieat for nature. '* 

These are a few among many ibstancfl 
t>f words m oar langaage, Which bj carelfeisii 
writers are apt to be mistaken for sjBonjrmtros^ 
The more the dittindtion in the meaning df 
SQch words is regardiTdj^the isiore ^eecuratelj^ 
-and forcibly shall we speak and^rife. 

1.'Wbat:i8%2«? 2. Whsct flr^e the 'qualities ixfm 
good styh ? 3- What qualities ^doas per«)piciKty re^ 
quire, when €oasider<|d irith rsspect to words laod 
phrases % 4. What is the disimctvm between ^ purity 
-aad propriety of laagu^vge ? ^5. Can, style be pure 
aod Aorprojzer ? 6. Caikit be proper aud not pure \ 
7. Whatk precision^ «. *To what is it opposed^ 
^. What is the difference bMween caiurctge and /a/* 
iUudei? 10. Whae is the great seurse of a 'loose 
style ? 4 h ' Whatt is the diference' between surpfi^ 
edfiOaionishedj amazed^ %ad confounded 1 12. Wbit^ 
is the jdifereace between pride and vanily ? . 1% 
Between haughtiness and disdain ? 14. Between 
to weary znd to fatigue 'i 15. Between to (ibhor and 
iodeteH'l 16. Between to invent and to discover? 
17. Between entire ^and complete ? 18. Between 
inotig^'yi and «tt/^!k»eiii ? 



STRUCTURE OF 8EKTENCBS. 

A PROPER construction of sentences is of 
such importance in every species of compOili- 
tion, tltat we cannot be too Strict or minute iu 
02 
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«^^, 9»ttiyiti6ii to it. For, whatever be the tok- 
jjsct^ il ike sentences be constra^ted in a clam- i 
fij, perplexed, or feeble manner, the work caa- 
Dot be read with pleasure, nor even with profit. 
But bj attention to the rnle9 which relate to ^ 
tbi» part of style, we acquire the habit of ex.*- 
f^essiof ourselves with perspicnitj and ele* 
gance ; and if a disorder happen to arise in 
tome of oor sentences, we immediatelj see 
where it lies, and are able to rectify it. 

The propertiet most essenti&l^o a perfect 
•entenceare the four foHowing. <J- Clearness. 
S.^ IMit J. 9 Strength. 4. Harmon^.} 

^ Ambiguity' is opposed to clearness, and arisea 
from two caases ; either from a wrong choice 
6f words, or a wrong collocation of them. Of \ 
the choice of words, as far as regards perspicu* 
ify, we have already spoken. Of t|iie coilocap 
tioaof them, we are now to treat. . From t^e 
nature of eur language, a capital rule in the 
arrangement of our sentences is, that words or 
rtiembers most nearly related should be placed 
as near to each other as pos3ible,it.iat their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appeaC; . This rule 
is frequently neglected even by. good writers. 
A few instances will show both its importance 
and appli<iation. 

In the position of adverbs, which are used 
to qualify the signification of something which 
either precedes or follows them, a good deal of 
Bicety is tp be observed. ^^By greatness," 
says Addison, *^ I do not only mean the bulk of i 
any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
Tiew.'' Here the place of the adverb only 
makes it limit the verb mean. " I do not only 
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meao.^* The question may then be saked, 
What does he more than mean? Had it beea 
placed after hulk^ ttiil it woald hare been 
iri'oog ; for it might then be aaked. What is 
meant beside the buUc^'i Is it the color, or an/ 
other property ? its proper place is aher the 
i9f>Tdobjeet: \By greatness, I do not mean 
the btilk of any single object onljj'' for then, 
when it is asked, What does he, mean mora 
than the bulk of a single object ? the answer 
comes oat precisely as the author intends, *^ the 
largeness of a whole Yiew." ^^Theism,^' says 
Lord Shaftesbury, ^^ can only be opposed to pol- 
ytheism or atheisp^^' It may be asked V^ea^ 
h theism capable of nottiiog else, except being 
opposed to polytheism or atheism? This is 
what Che words literally mean, through the im- 
proper/^oHocation of only. He ought to hare 
said, ^STheism can be opposed only to polytbe- 
ism or atheism^ Inaccuracies of this kind oc- 
casion little amoiguity in common discourse, be^ 
caose the tone and emphasis used by the spea- 
ker generally make the meaning perspicuous. 
Bat in writing, where a person speaks to the 
eye, he ought to be more accurate, and so to 
coonect adverbs with the words the]^ qualify, 
thsu his meaning cannoi^ be mistsiken on the first 
inspection. 

When a circumstance is interposed in the 
middle of a sentence, it sometimes requires at- 
tention to place it in such manner as tj divest it 
of all ambiguity. For instance, ^\ Are these de- 
signs," says Lord Bolingbroke, ^^ which any 
man who is bom a Briton, in any circumstances, 
in any sitaatioi,ooghc to be ashamed or afraid 
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to avow V\r Here we are iti doubt whether fte 
phrases, ^in any circumstances^ inuny situation j'** 
be cooneeted with *^ a man born a Britou," or / 
with that man's ^^ ayowtng his designs." if the 
latter, as seems most likely was intended 
to be the ideaning, the arrangement pugbt to 
be this ; 4Are these designs which any man who 
is born a Briton oaght to be ashamed or afcaid, 
in any eircamstances, in any situation, to avo^rj^ 
Still more attention is requisite to a proper 
disposition of the relative pronouns who^ which-, 
«p^^tir&ofe/ and of ^1 those particles which 
express the connexion of -the parts of speech. 
As -M reasoning depends upon this connexion^ 
we cannot be too accurate with regard to it. A 
small error may obscure the meaning of a. 
whole sentence ; and even where the meaning 
is apparent, yet if these relatives be misplaced, 
we always find eoidething awkward and disjoint- 
ed in the structure of the period. The follow- 
ing passage in Bishop Sherlockl« Sermons wiiL 
exemplify these observations ; ^^ 4t is folly to ^ 
pretend to arm ourselves against the accideote 
of life, by heaping up treasures which nothing j| 
can protect us against, but the good providence \ 
ef our heavenly Father." — Which grammati* 
oally refers to the immediately preceding noun, 
which here is ^^reasures ;" and this weald tson- 
vert the whole period into nonsense. The sen- 
tence should have been thus constructed : ^^-It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to 
arm ourselves against the accidents of life, a- 
gainst which nothing can protect us, but the 
^ood providence of our heavenly Father." 
We n6w proofed to .the second quality of a 
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weB acraikged seiileBfts< which we termcj its 
Uaitj. This is a capital property. The very 
Bature of a seoteoce implies oae proposition to 
be expressed. It majr coosist of parts; bat 
these parts most be so closely boiiad together, 
as to make an impressioa of one object only 
upon the mind. 

To preserve this miity, we mast first observe, 
that^uring the course of the sentence the sub- 
ject should be changed as little as possibl^^ 
There is generally ik every sentence some per- 
son or thing which is the governing word* 
This should be continued so, if possible, ironic 
the beginning to the end of it Should a man 
ejspress himself ipr this manner — ^ After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shoroi where I 
was saluted by all my friends, who received me 
with thegreatest kindQe«s^'-«tfaough the objects 
ia this sentence are sufficiently connected, yet 
by shifting so often the subject and person, ws, 
ike^ Ij and who^ they appear in so disunited a 
view, that the sense and connexion are nearly 
lost. The sentence is restored to its proper 
uoity by constructing it thus : ^^ Having come to 
anchor, I was put on shore, where I was sale* 
ted by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness*" -v 

The second rule is^never crowd into one 
lentence ideas which have so little connexion, 
that they mighit well be divided into two or 
more sentenc€(^^ Violation of this rule^ never 
fails to displease a reader, its effect, indeed, is 
so disgusting, that of the two, it is the safest 
extreme to err rather by too many short sen- 
tences, than by one that is overldhded and con- 

\ 
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fiised. The following senfteiice from a tranihi- 
tton of Platarch will jastifjr this opinions 
^ Their iharch,'' says the author, speaking of 
the Greeks, ^^ was through an UDcaltivated 
cowitry, whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, 
having no ether riehes than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and nnsaTory, by 
reason of their continual feeding upon sea fish.'' 
Here the subject is repeatedly changed. The 
march <rf the Greeks, the description of the 
inhabitants through whose country they passed, 
the account of their sheep, and the reason of 
their sheep being disagreeable food, make a 
j^imDle of objects, slightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot wi^out considerable 
difficulty comprehend -in one view. 

Thethir4*jru4e'for preserving th« unity of a 
sentence is^ \)^eep clear of parentheses in 'the 
middle of it.*" These may on some occasions 
have a spirited appearance, as prompted by a 
certain vivacity of thought, which can glance 
happily aside, as it is going along. Bat in gen- 
eral their effect is eztremely bad ; being a per- 
plexed method of disposing of some thought, 
which ft writer has not art enough to introduce 
in its proper place. It is needless to produce 
any instances, as they occur so frequently a- 
mongioooFrect writers. 

The fourth rule fbr the unity of ^a^ sentence 
is, bring it to a full and perfect close.' It needs 
not to be observed, that an unfinished sentence 
is no sentenee as it respects grammar. But 
sentences often occur, ^hich are more than fin- 
ished. When ^e have arrived at what we ex- 
i^l>ected to be the conclusion.; when «e ace 
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«Drae to the word oa which the miQd ift^ uatov^ 
I allj led to rest ; unexpectedly some circom^ 
I stance is added, which oaght to have heen omit- 
t^, or disposed of elsewhere. Thbs, for in* 
stlpce, in the following sentence from' Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, the adjection to the sentence is 
entireljr iorcygn to it. Speaking of Bun^t's 
Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle^s Plurali- 
ty of Worlds ; '^/The first," says he, " couW 
not end his learned. treatise without'a panegyr- 
ic of modern learning in comparison of the »|- 
cieat ; and' the other falls so grossly into the 
censure of the old- poetry^ and preierence dt 
the new, that f could not read either of these 
strains without some indignation ; which no 
quality among men is so apt to raise in me as 
self-sufficiency." The word ^^indignation'' 
concloden the sentence ; for the last memher 
IS added after the proper close. 

quESTIO^rst. 

T. What are iheproperties most essential to a per- 
ft<^ sentence ? ^. W bat is opposed to ettamesM ? 3. 
What may he considered a capital rule in the ar- 
rangement of our lentenoes?-- (Let the Instructor 
lead the examples given of ambiguity, and the pv^ 
pil correct them.) 4. What is unity 1 i. What ia 
Ibejiirff m^e to preserve the unitj of a sentence! 
& What is the second rule for pfeserriog the unity 
of asentenqe?^"? What is the third rule for itt 
%. Wbat isAfae fwrih rule ? 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

WE DOW proceed to the third qualify of a 
^correct senteoce^ which we termed streng^. 
B^ this 18 meant tuch a disposition of the sK'- 
eral words and members, as will exhibit the 
sens^ to the best adt antage ; as will render the 
X im^essioD, which the period i^ intended to 
Biake) most fall and complete : and give every 
word and member its doe weight and force. 
To the production of this effect, perspieuity and 
i^ty are absolutely necessary ; but more is re« 
^isite. For a sentence may be clear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; 
and yet, by some unfavorable circumstance in 
the structure, it may fail in that strength or 
liveliness of impression, which a more happy 
collocation would produce, 
^ The first rule for promoting the strength of 
a sentence is, take from it all redundant wordsy 
Whatever can be easily supplied in the mind, 
is better on^itted in the expression ; thus, ^ con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the 
honor of it,'' is better than ^^ being content with 
deserving a triumph, he refuted the honor of 
it." It is one of the most useful exercises on 
reviewing what we have written, to contract 
that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut 
o^ those useless excrescences, which are usu- 
ally found in a first draught But we must be 
cautious of pruning so closely as to give a hard- 
ness and dryness to the style. Some leaves 
must be left to shelter and adorn the fruit. 

As senteaces should be cleared of supec|lQ« 
ous .words, so also of superfluous member^/*^ 
Opposed to this, is the fault we frequefitly 
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meet, the last member cf a period being. 
•aly a repetition of the former in a differ- 
ent dreti9* For example, speaking of beautj, 
*^ the verj first discorery of it," tajs Addison, 
** strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all its facnlties." In this in- 
stance, scarcely any thing is added by the sec- 
ond member of the sentence to what was ex- 
pressed in the first. Thengh the flowing style 
of Addison may palliate snch negligence ; yet 
it is generally tme, that langaage, divested of 
this prolixity, is more strong and beantifoL 

The second role for promoting the strength 
of a sentence i8,/^ay particular attention to the 
nse of copnlatives, relatives, and particles, em- 
ployed for transitibn and connection.^ Some 
obserrations on this subject, which appear nse- 
fu% jsball be mentioned. 

;]jS[hat is termed splitting of particles, or sep- 
arating a preposition from the noun, which it 
gorems, is ever to be avoided. For example, 
^* though virtue borrows no assistance' from, yet 
it may often be accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune.'' In such instances we suffer pain 
from the violent separation of two things, which 
by iiature are closely united. 

^he strength of a sentence is much injured 
by an unnecessary multiplication of relative 
and demonstrative particl^sr If a writer say, 
^ there is nothing which disgusts me sooner, 
than the empty poaip of language ;" he ex- 
presses himself less forcibly, than if he had 
said, nothing disQ^usts me sooner, than the emp- 
ty pomp of language.^ The former mode of 
expression in the introduction of a subject, er 
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» la^iDg^tloWa a proposition, to which partkcp-- 
lar attentioD is demanded, if very proper; bul^ 
in ordinary discourses the latter is far preferfr* 

With regard to the relative, we shall only 
observe, that io coaversatioi^ and epistolarj ' 
writing, it may be omitted ;• bat in compositions 
of a serious or dignified kind, it should constant^p 
ly he inserted. 

On the copulative particle and^ which occunfr 
so oilen^ several observations are to be made^ 
Ijt is evident, that an unnecessary repetition of ^ 
it enfeebles style. By omitting, it we ofteft ' 
tnake a closer connection, a quicker succes^iofCK i 
of objects, tban when it is inserted between | 
them. " Feni^ vidu Ttct," expresses with mere ; 
spirit the rapidity of conquest, than if eennect- { 
ing particles had been us^e^* When, however^ 
we wish to prevent a quick transition from one 
object to anottier ;. and when enumerating qb* 
jects which we wish to appear as distinct from 
each other as possible; copulatives may be 
multiplied with peculiar advantage. Thm 
Lord fiolingbroke says with propriety, " 9uch » 
man might fall a victim to power ; but tmtht 
and reason, and liberty, would fall with him.'^ 

The third "rule for promoting the strength of 
a sentence is, dispose of the principal word or 
words in that piart of the sentence, where they 
will make the most striking impression.^ Pers*- 
picuity ought first to be studied ; and the na- 
ture of our language allows no great liberty of 
collocation. Tn general, the important words 
are placed at the beginning of: a sentence. 
Thus Mr. Addison ; " the pleasures gf the iaou- 
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«|»iiiatidii5 taken in their fall extent, are not to 
if Ki9» as those of iense ; nor so refioed as those 
of the nnderstaacliDi^.'' This^rder seems to ha 
the most piatn and natural. Sometimes« how- 
•ever, when we propose giving weight to a sen-' 
lence, it is nsefal to suspend the meaning a lit# 
tie, and then to bring it ont faily at the 4^ose. 
** Thos," «aj8 Pope, ^ on whatever side we 
contemplate Homer, what principally strikes 
m, is hi^ wonderfal invention." 

The fourth n^e for promoting the strength 
of sentences is,(i9ake the members of th^em go 
on arising in their importance one above «iioth* 
er.\ThiB Jiind of arrangement is called/a oli* 
•max^and is ever regarded, as e heanty in com* 

I posTtien. Why it 'pluses is snfBciently evi- 
4ent In all things we love to advance to what 

I m more and more beaatifnl, rather than to fol- 
low a retrograde order. Having viewed some^ 
considerable object, we cannot without painde* 
4cend to an inferior circumstance. ^^CoMndum 

' <il,^' seyS'^Q.uintillian, **nfi decresmt'OreUio^ etfor- 
tiorsul^mgah$r&liquidif^mius,^^ A weaker as- 
sertion should never follow a, stronger one ; 
4Dd, when a seirtence consists of two members, 
^he longest should 'in general be the concluding 
one. Periods, thus divided, are pronounced- 
more easily; and the shortest {nember being 
placed ^&«t, we carry it more readily in o4r 
memory, as we proceed to the second, and see 
the connection of the two more clearly. Thus 
to say^ ^^ When our passions have forsaken us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we 
3iave forsaken them,'" is both more graceful and 
snore perspicuous, than to begin with the Ion- 



igtsi part of the pro|H>8itloii; " Weflattar oUr- 
•elyes with the belief that we ha?e forsakea 
ear pasiioos, when thej hare tbrsakeo m.^' 

The fifth^rale for cooitructing sentences with 
strength is^aroid conclading them with an ad- 
verb, a preposition, or anj insignificant woriT 
Bj SQch conchisions, style is always weakeneB 
and degraded. Sometimes, indeed, where the 
stress and significancy re«t chiefly apon words 
of this kind, they ought to have the principal 
place allotted them. No fault, for example^ 
can be found wkh this sentence of Boling- 
broke ; ^^ In their prosperity my friends shall 
neverhear of me ; ia their adf ersity, always ;^' 
where neoer and alwaifSf being enlphatical 
words, are so placed, as to make a strong im- 
pression. But, when these inferior j^arts of 
speech are introduced, as circumstances, or as 
qualifications of more important words, they 
should always be di^osed of in the least cofti> 
spicuous parts of the period. 

We should always avoid concluding a sen- 
tence or member with any of those particles, 
which distiagnish the cases, of nouns ; as o/fto^ 
Jrom^ wilA, hy. Thus it is much better to s^y^ 
^' ararice is a crime, of which wise men are of- 
ten guilty,^' than to say, avarice is a crime, 
which wise men are often gailty of This is 
a phraseology which all correct writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple verb 
and a subseqi^ent preposition, is also aa ungrace- 
ful conclu^sion of a period ; as, bring aboiU^ 
clear up,, give over^ Sml many others of the tame 
kind ; instead of which, if a simple verb be 
employed, it witi terminate the sentence with 
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«nt)i*e str^Dgth; Eren tfale pronban t<, espec- 
iaiij i¥b«D joined with some oftbeprepositionf^ 
as with % in t;, to itt cannot without riolatibn'of 
i;race be the conclasion of a sentence. Anjr 
phrase, which expresses a circumstance onlj:, 
cannot conclude a sentence without g^reat inel- 
egance. Circumstances, indeed, are like un- 
shapely stones in a building, which try the skill 
of an artist, where to place th^m with the least 
4>firence. We should not crowd too many of 
them together; but' rather intersperse them in 
(different parts of the sentence, joined with the 
|>rificipar words on which they depend. Thus, 
for lAstiance, when Dean Swift says, ^ what I 
3)ad the honor of inentioning to your lordship 
«ome time ago in conversation, was not a new 
thought;" these two circumstances, «ome time 
v^^o, aiid in conversation^ which are joined, 
would have been better separated thus ; ^^ what 
I had the honor some time ago of mentioning to 
your lordship in contversation." 

The sixth and Last rule, concerning the 
strength of a sentence is this^in the members 
«f it, where two things are compared or con- 
trasted; where either resemblance or opposi- 
tion is to be expressed ; some resemblance in 
the language and construction oughf to be ob- 
«erved.j; Th6 following passage from Pope's 
preface to his' Homer, beautifully exemplifies 
this rule. "Homer was the greater genius; 
Virgil the better artist : in the one we admire 
the man ; in the other, the werk. Homer hur- 
ries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil 
leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
flcatteri with a generous profusion ; Virgil bes- 
towa wfth a careful magnificeace. Homer, like 

m 
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the Nile, poiirs out his riches with a sudden a- 
verfloir ; Virf il, like a river id its banks, with 
a constant stream* When we look npcn their 
machines, Homer seems like his oitn^opiter 
in his terrors, shaking Olympns, scatterinf 
lightaings, and firing the heavens; Virgil like 
the same power in his benevelence, counselling 
with the gods, laying plans for empires, and or* 
dering his whole creation.'' Periods, thus con* 
structed, when introduced with propriety, and 
not top freqentiy repeatcfd, have a sensibiei 
beauty. But, if such a constructioo be arme<l 
at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagree* 
able uniformity, and produces a regular jingi6 
in the period, which tires the ear, and ptaioljp 
discovers affectation. 

qUESTIOjVS. 

1. What 18 the strength of a sentence 1 2. What 
is the^r^i rule for promotiag tho strength of a sen* 
tence ? 3. What is necessary besides avoiding ail 
superjlmotis words '^ 4. What is the second ruh. for 
promoting the strength of a sentence? 5. How 
should prepoHHons and the words which they go^ra 
be placed in regard to each other ? 6. What oi^iy 
be observed in, relation to the use of relative and dem* 
QTuirativeparHcles ? 7, What may be observed rel- 
ative to the copulative particle and ? 8. What is the 
third rule for promoting tho strength of a sentence ? 
9. What is ihe/ourlh rule for it ? 10. What is th^ 
kind of arrangement called ? 11. What is the Ji/Vi 
ru/e for promoting the strength of a sentence? IS. 
What is the sixth ruk 1 



STBUCTURB OF S£KT£NC£S...HAB- 

MONT. 

HAVINCr considered seDtences with re|;ard 
to their meaDing^, noder the heads of Perspico- 
Ity, Unity, and Strength, we shall now ctnside^ 
tthem with respect to their sonnd. 

^n the harmouj of periods, two things are to 
9>e1bon8tdered« First, agreeable sonnU or mod- 
aolation in general, without any particnlar ex- 
pression. ^4*0x1, the sound so ordered as to be- 
fdome expressiTo of the sense. The first is the 
4nore common ; the secondthe superior bean- 

- The beanty of mosical construction depends 
wmon the choice and arrangement of word^y 
^hote words are most pleasing to the ear, 
which are composed of smooth and liquid 
i^omids, in which there is a proper intermixture 
^f Towels and consonants, without too many 
liarsh consonants, or too many open vowels in 
.«iicce8siofO Long wor^s are generally more 
f>1ea8iog Co the ear than monosyllables; and 
those are the most masieal^ which are not wholly 
composed of long or short syllables, but . of an 
intermixture of theijA^ such as delight^ omttfe, 
^locityy celerity i beautiful^ impetuofity. If the 
words, however, which compose a sentence, be 
«Ter80 well chosen and harmonious, yet, if 
•they be unskilfully arranged, its music is entire- 
ly lost. As an instance of a musical sentence, 
we may take the following, from Mikon : *^ We 
i^hall conduct you to a hill side, laborious, in* 
4eed^ at the first ascent ; but else, so smooth, so 
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grteo, 80 full of goodly prospects and melodi- 
ous sounds on every side, that the harp of Or- 
pheus was not more charming." £very thing 
in this sentence conspires to render it harmoni- 
ous. The words are well chosen; laborioui^ 
smooth, green^ goodly^ tnelodiousy charming ; and 
so happily arranged, that nO alteration can 
be made without injuring the melody. 

There are two things on which the music of 
a sentence principally depends ; these are, the 
proper distribution of the several members of 
it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the ^distribution of the several mem- 
bers should be carefully regarded. Whatever 
is easy to the organs of speech is always grate- 
ful to the ear. While a period advances, the 
termination of each ^member forms a pause in 
the pronunciation ; and thestr pauses should be 
so distributed, as to bear a certain musical pro- 
portion to each other. This will be best iiiua* 
trated by examples. '^ This discourse concern- 
ing the easiness of God^s commands does all a- 
long suppose and acknowledge the difficulties 
of the first entrance upon a religious course ; 
"except only in those persons who have had the 
tk&ppiaess to be trained up to religion by the ea- 
sy and insensible degrees of a pious and Tirtu- 
ous education.^' This sentence is far from be. 
iDg harmonious; owing phiefiy to this, that 
there is but one pause in it, by which it is divi^ 
ded into two members, each of which is solong 
as to require a considerable stretch of breath in 
pioneuncing it. On the contrary, let us ob'p 
serve the grace of the following passage fiom 
Sir William Temple, in which he speaks ear* 
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<C88ticall7 of man. ^ But^ God be thanked) hi« 
pride is greater than bis igaoraace ; and, what 
he wants in knowledge, he supplies by sofficien- 
cy. When he has looked about him as Chv as 
he can, he conclades there is no more to be 
seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he it 
at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot 
his best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can 
shoot better, or bejond it. His own reason he 
iiolds to be the certain measure of truth ; and 
his swn knowledge, of what 3S possible in na* 
tnre.^' Here every thing is at once easy to 
4he breath, and grateful to the ear. We must 
however observe, that if composition abound 
with sentences which have too many rests, and 
these placed at intervals apparently measured 
and regular, it is apt to savour of affectatien. 

The next thing which demands atUntion, as 
the close er cadeace of the period. iThe enl^ 
important rule, which can here be given, is 
4hi8, when we aim at dignity or elevation, the 
aeund should increase to the last ; the longest 
members of the period, and the fullest and 
most sonorous words, should be reserved for the 
<^onclusion./ As an instance of this, the follow^ 
iog sentence -of Addison ma^ be given. ^^ U 
£ils the mind with the largest variety of ideas:; 
converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance; and continues the longest in action 
without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments.^' Mew every reader must be 
sensible of beauty in the just distribution of 
the pauses^ and in the manner of rounding the 
|>eriod9 and of bringing it to a full and harme* 
ifiious <;lote* 
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It may be remarked, that^ little worda^in tbe 
conclusion of a sentence are as injafious to 
melody, as they are inconsistent with strength 
of expression. A mosical close in onr lang^aage 
seems in general to require either the lust syl 
lahie, orthe last but one, to be a long syllable 
Words which consist chiefly of short syllables 
as contrary^ particular^ retrospect^ seldom termi 
■ate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previ 
ous run of long syllables have rendered them 
pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences, howeyer, which are so constroc' 
ted, as to make the sound always swell toward 
the end, and rest either on the last or penult 
syllable, give a discourse the tone of declama- 
tion. If melody be n.pt varied, the ear w 
soon cloyed with it. l^entences censtructedl 
in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other; 
Short sentences must be blended with long and 
swelling ones, to render discourse sprigfatij 
as well as magnificent^ 

We now proceed to treat of a higher tpe* 
eies of harmony ; the' sound adapted to the 
sehs^. Of this we may remark two degrees. 
First, the current of sound suited to the tenor 
of a discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance 
effected between some object, and the sounds 
that are employed in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate 
correspondence with our ideas ; partly natural, 
partly produced by artificial associations. 
Hence, any one modulation of sound continued, 
stamps on style a certain character and expres* 
eion. Sentences, constructed with Ciceronian 
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ftllBCSJi, excite an idea of what ia important, 
magoi£caDt, and «edate. But thej suit no tio- 
> leat passion, no eager reasoning, no ftaailiar ad- 
dress. These require measures brbker, easi* 
er, and often more abrupt It were as absurd 
to write a panegyric and an inveetiTe in a style 
of the same cadence, as to set the words of a 
tender lonre song to the tone of a warlike 
march. Beside, the general correspondence 
of the current of sound with the current ^ of 
thought, a more particular expression of cer- 
tain objects, by resembling sounde may be at- 
tempted. ^n poetr^' (his resemblance is chiefly 
to be sought. It obtains sometimes, indeed, in 
prose composition; but there in an inferior de- 
gree. 

The sounds of words may be employed /for 
representing chiefly three classes of objects ; 
first, ether sounds; secondly, motions; and 
thirdly, thje emotions and passibns of the mind^ 

In most languages, the names of many par- 
ticular sounds are se formed, as to bear some 
resemblance of the sound which they sig- 
nify ; as with us ^hs. 'whuiling of winds,the buzz 
and hum of insects, the hiss of serpents, and the 
trash ef falling timber ; and many other insfan* 
ces^where the name is plainly adapted to the 
sound it represents. A remarkable example of 
this beauty may be taken from two passages in 
Milto^^s Paradise Lost ; in one of which he de- 
scribes the sound, made by the opening of the 
gates of hell ; in the other, that made by the 
opening of the gates of heaven. The con- 
trast between the two, exhibits to great advan* 
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tAge the art of th« poet Tbe first ur t&e* 
opening of hell's gates ; ***" 

 On • sudikB open fly * 
With impetaous recoil aodjanriDg w«nd 
Tbe infernal daon ; and on their hiofai griCfe 
Hanh thaqdec .  

Observe the sBopothness of the otiier; 

Heaven open'd wide 
nrr ever duting f^tct, harmoidavn lomd ! 
On golden hinges tumi»|;A~— — 

In the second piaffe, the soand of wordfr 19^ 
frequentlj emplojed to imitate motion; as it ia^ 
sKvih or slow, violent or gentle, uniform or \n^ 
terrupted, eas^j or accompanied with effort:'- . 
Between sound aad motion there is no uattirall 
affinity ; jet in the imagination there isa strong;r 
one ; as is evident from the connexion betweea^ 
music and dancing. 7 The poet can thfere^ 
fore give us a liveij idea of the l^lnd of mo^ 
tion be woul4-describe, by the help of sound§« 
which in our imagination correspond with tbatsS 
notion. v.Long syllabled; naturally excite ao9 
idea of slow motion ; as in this line of Virgil^ 

OIU inMrieie -magna vi ^racMatoIlunt. . 

vA successioB of short syllablevgives tbe ivc^ 
pression of qnick motion ; as^ 

8ed fitwit interaar fugit irreparabilc tempm. 

The works of Homer aad Virgil abound wit& 
instances of this beauty ; which are so ofte»' 
quoted, and so well kbown, that it is unnecesr 
sary to produce them. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of 
words is capable of representing, consists of emo* 
tions and passions of the mind* Between sense 
and sound there appears to be no natural re* 
semblance^ But if the arrangement of sylla- 
bles by their sound alone recals one set of ideas 
more readily than another, aad disposes the 



mtncTrfdr eoterinif into that affection wBich tbt 
poet intends to rai»0 such arrangement may 

' with propriety be said to resemble the sense. 
Thus when pleasure, joy, and agreeable oh« 
jects, are described by en^ who feels his sab^ 

! ject, the language naturally ruas in smooth^ U* 

I q«id, ftnd flowing nombersi 

^ N fcmqqc ipsa deeoram * 

Ctemriem nftto ipenetrix, lumenctue {nTeii(» 
Parpurenni, et latos vculis afflarat Donoret* 

Brisk and lively sensations exact qaiekerand 
aere animated numbers, 

Jtttemnn inanus emicat ardeos 
Utmi io He>periuio« 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are natural^ 
ly connected with slow measures and long ' 
words. 

Id tbbie deep toUtud^t and awfol celliy » 

WhMe heaYeoJf Ipeative contemplation dwells. 

' Abundant instances of this kind are suggest 
I ted by a moderate ' acquaintance with good po** 
etsy either ancient or modern. 

j qUESTIOJVS. 

I t. What is necessary in prodocing what Is eallcd 
hMrmany of periods ? 2. On what does the beauty 
of-mtmcal coruiruetion depend ? 3. What words are 
imH pUtuing to the ear 1 4. On what does the mu-- 
itc of a sentence pfinciptUkf depend ? 5. What im' 
portant>nde may be given concerning cadence ? 6. 
What words, in the conelusionof a sentence are inj^» 
rious te melody ? 7. How must the short and long 
sentences of a discourse be disposed ? &. What does 
Dr. Blair consider the Afgfter species of harmony V 
^fln what description of composition is the re^em- 
» f^€$ between ihou^ and . sound chiefly to be 
^ ^M ? 10. For what ma/y the sowids oj toords b*> 

/ yy^^ ^ . 1 ^* What are instances in onr language 

I )unes of sounds bearing resemblance to the 
9 themselves ? . \%. What estamvU of this Uam^ 
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'ty does Milton fornish ? 13. Is there a natnrftl (iffin* 
Uy between sound and moiion ? 14. What kind of 
syllahteM excites an idea of jlow motion ? 15. What 
of tpiick motion ? 16. In what does the third set of 
objects, which the sound of words is capable of rep- 
resenting^, consist ? 17. What arrangement of syl- 
lables, although there is no natural resemblance be- 
tween sense loid sound, may inth propriety be said 
to vuemblt the itme. 



ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIOURA- 

TITfi liANGUAGJP. 

FIGURES may be described yto be that Ian* 
guage, which is prompted either by the' imagi- 
nation or passions: They are commonly divi^ ' 
ded by rhetoricians into two great classes, fig- 
ares of words, and figures of thought. The 
former are commonly called tropes, and consist 
in a word^s being used to signify something dif- 
ferent from its original meaningy Hence, if the 
word be changed, the figure is destroyed. 
Thus, for instance.. ^^ light ariseth to the up- 
right in darkness.^' Here the trope consists in , 
^< light and darkness^* not being tak^n literally, 
but substituted for comfort in adversity; to 
which conditions of life they are supposed to 
bear some resemblance. ^ The other class, ter- , 
med figures of thought, supposes the figure t^^ i 
consist in the sentiment only, while the woifi'i 
are used in their literal sense ; as in exclaim* v 
tions, interrogations, apostrophes, and com^ea» 
sons; .where, though the words be Tarie'the ' 
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translated from one langoage into anothar, tbe 
same figure is still preserred. This distinc- 
tion however, is of small importance ; as prac- 
tice cannot be assisted hj it ; nor is it always 
very perspigaous. 

Tropes are derived ^in part from the barren- 
ness of language ; bnt principally from the in- 
fluence, which the imagination hafl ever all lan- 
gnag^ C^he imagination never contemplates 
any one idea or object as single and alone ; b«t 
as accompanied by others, which may be con- 
sidered as its. accessories. * These accessories 
often operate more forcibly upon the mind, than 
the principal idea itself. They are, perhaps, 
in their nature more agreeable, or more famit- 
iarto our conceptions ; or remind us of a great- 
er variety of important circumstances Hence 
the name of the accessory or correspondent 
idea is substituted ; although the principal has 
a proper and well known name of its own. 
*Thu8, for example, wtien we design to point 
out the period, in which a state enjoyed most 
reputation or glory, we might easily employ 
the proper words for expressing this ; but, as 
this^ in our imagination, is readily connected 
with the ffsurishing period of a plant or tree, 
we prefer this correspondent idea and say, 
*^ The Roman empire flourished most under 
Augustus.'^ The leader of a faction is a plain 
expression ; but, because the head is the prin- 
cipal part of the human body, and is supposed 
to direct all the animal operations, resting on 

^, this resemblance, we say, ^' Cataline was the 

I bead of his party." 

I We shall now examine, why tropes and fig- 
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nrtn coptpibale to the beauty and 8:pace 6i 

-^tyle. \^)r them laogaage is enriched, afid 

4Bade more copiousy Hence words and pbra- 

•esare multiplied' for expressing all sorts of 

adeas; for describing even the smallest differ- 

-ences; the aicest shades and colors of thought; 

which by proper words alone* cannot possibly 

^be expressed. They also give dignity to style, 

which is degraded by the i^miliarity of com- 

moB words. JPigures have the same effect ea 

laagaage, thatm rich and splendid apparel has 

on a person of rank and dignity. In prose 

'^oomposiiioQS, assistance of this kind is often re- 

^iiite ; to poetry'' it is essential. To say, ^^ the 

Boa rises^'^ is common and trite ; but it becemes 

« magnificent image, as' expressed by Thorny 

eon : 

But yonder comes the powerfM katg or-tlKy,' 
Rqjoiciug in the^ast. 

•Figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two 
• objects, presented at the same time to our vieWf 
without confusion ; ihe principal idea together 
'With its accessory^*which gives it the figuratrre 
appearance. ,Wheu, for example, instead of 
*' youth," we say " the morning of life ;"" the 
"^fancy is instantly entertained with all the cor-* 
responding circumstances between these two 
objects. At the same instant we behold a cer* 
"tain period of human life, aad a certain time df 
•the day so connected, that the imagination 
plays between them with delight, and views at 
once two similar objects without embarrrass- 
ment." 

Figures are also attended with the additional 
Advantage of .giving us a more olear and ^tri- 
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king view of the priocipal object^ than if k 
were expressed io siinple tersnc, and freed 
froai its accessory idea. (^'Ij^hey exhibit the ob- 
ject, on which they are employed, io a pictiir« 
esqaeibrm ; they render ^n abstract concep- 
tion in 9onie degree an object of sense ; they 
snrroand it with oircnmstances, which enable 
the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to con- 
template it fully.^ By a well adapted ignre, 
e?en conriction is assisted, and a truth is im- 
pressed upon the mind with .additional liveit* 
ness and force, ^hus in the following passage 
of Pr. Young {^^ When we dip too deep in 
pleasure, we always stir a pediment, that ren- 
ders it impure and noxious..?^ When an image 
presents snch a redemblaoce between a mornl 
and a sensible idea, it serves^ like an argument 
from analogy, to enforce what the author ad« 
yances, and to induce belief, j. ^ 

All tropes Jbeing founded on^ the relation 
which one object bears to another^ the name o 
the one may be substituted for that of ihe oth* 
er;, an(Q}y this th^ vivacity of the idea is gen* 
erally mereased^ The relation between a 
canse and its effect,, is one of the first and 
roost obvious. Hence the cause is sometiojes 
£guratively put for the. effect. Thus ;Mr. Ad- 
dison, writing of Italy, says. 

Blossom*, and f ruifi, and fluwen tog^thfr rise. 
And the whole year in gay coiilasicn lies. 

HeK the ^* whole year**^ is plainly meant to 
signify the productions of the year. The ef- 
fect is also often put ft^v the cause ; as *^.grey 
hairs;" for " old age," which produces grey 
hairs; and ^ shade," for the ^^ trees," which 
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-came the sbad^ l^he relaiion., between fbt 
-container and tke thii^ contained is so iDtimate 
and apparent, as n'^turalij to give rise to tropes. 

IHe impiger ha^rit 
Spumsotem patenun, et pleno se prololt ttan: 

Where it is obvioos^ that tke cop and geM 
nre pat for the liqoor, contained in the golden ' 
/ cup. The name of a country is often nsed to 
signify itd inhabitants. To praj for tbe assis* 
tance of Heaven is the same with praying for 
the assistance of God, who is in heaved. ' Th« 
'relation between a sign and>the thing ^signified 
'is another source of tropes.^ Thus, 

Cedant wmm togse, ooocedat Urarea Uns^ • 

Here the " tog«," which is ^he badge of the 

•civil professions, and the ^^ laurel,^' that of mil: 

itary honors, arc each of them put for .the civH 

and militsrry characters themselves. V^ropes, 

/ founded on these several relatione of cause add 

-effect, container end contained, sign and thing 

signified) Are called by the name>of metonomy. 

When a trope is founded'onthe relation be- 

'tween an antecedent tmd its consequett^ it is 

called 41 metalepsis; as in the Roman phrase, 

^'fuit," or "vtxit," to signify that one was 

dead. ^^ Foit Ilium et ingens gloria Teucrum^^ 

expresses that the glory of Troy is no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part 
«for tbe whole ; a genus for a species, or a €pe- 
icies for a genus ; the singular number for tbe 
plural, or the plural for the singular; in gen* 
eral, when any thing less, or any thing more, is 
,pat for the precise object meant ; the figure is 
then termed a synecdoche; We say, for in- 
stance,**^ A fleet of so many 4ail,^' instead of eo 



"^many^^ ^hips ;^' we freqix^ntij lure 'ike ^bead^' 
^for tbe *' pewoD," the " pole" for the '^ eerlh," 
"the " wares" for the *' sea." An kttribute js 
-often usedl for its subject ; as, ^^ youth and b^aii- 
•ty," for the '*yopngp and beautiful ;" and some- 
^timesa subject for its attribute. But the rela- 
tion' by far the moftt fruitful of trepes, it similj- 
ti^e, which 4»the^ole foundation cf metaphor* 

 1. How may figures he described! 2. Into how 

'm:iB J clatses mzy fio;are8 be divided? 9. What afe , 

Jigura of ^ordd called ? 4. In what does^ a trope 

.consist? 5. Whztwire Jiguruof thought 'i •«. From 

what are tropes derwtd? 7. How does the *tmg|i' 

nation con/emj/^a^ objects t 8. VVbence are we l^d 

to say arcouotry./Joteri'^^', in time of prosperity, ii;i- 

-stead of finding words to express it literally ? 9» 

Why do tropes and . £[guro« cotUribnte to the beauiy 

and grace of style ^./: 10. To what is tbe effect eta 

'language prod*ced''Sy figures, compared? 11. To 

^9rhat kind 6f composition is this figurative langyige 

^essential? 12. What are the itfe odjec^, the ptoaB- 

4ire of which is furnished by figures without cottfa- 

"sion and at the same' time? 13. Between what (mo ob» 

jects is the fancy entertaiaed, in the expres6ioa*r- 

•'• Morning of youth ?" 14. Why do figures give us 

Sftnore elear^and striking inetoof an object than we 

'<;oi]id have without them? 15. What example/is 

there of this from I>r» Yatmg? H. Upon what are 

tropes fotmdedl 17. Why is the mtfie fraqueiltly 

put for the effect and the effect for the cause? 18. 

What is an instance of the cause put for the efiecj^ ? 

19. What is an instance of the effect put for t^a 

cause ? 20. What is another source of tropes 1 21. 

On what are tropes, called metonomy^ founded ? St. 

-On what are tropes called mctalepsis, founded 1 23. 

'When 18 a figure caUed )iy necdoche ? 
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METAPHOB. 

METAWIOR 18 founded entirely on th€ r^ 
iemblance which one objecrbears to anothen) 
It h therefore nearly allied to »imile or com- 
pariflon ; and is,^ indeed, a comparison in an a- 
bridged form. When we say of a great minis- 
ter, ^^ He upholds the state, like a pillari which 
supports the weight ef an edifice,*^ we evideftt- 
Jy make a ooinparison ; hot, when we say of 
jbim,heis the ^^ pillar of the state,'' it becomes 
a metaphor. 

. Of all the figures of speech. Done approach- 
es so^ near to' painting afi metaphor? It gifea 
Ught and strength to description ; makes intel- 
lectua! ideas in some degree risible, by giv- 
ing them color, substance and sensible qual- 
ities. To produce this effect, however, a 
delicate hand is requisite ; for by a little inac- 
curacy we may introduce confusion, instead of 
promoting perspicuity. Several rales, there- ' 
tore, mast be given for the proper management . 
of raetajphora 

The first rule respecting metaphors is^hey 
must be suited to the nature of the subject ; 
neither too numerous, nor too gay^ nor too elc- 
Tated for it ; we must neither attempt to force 
the subject by the use of them into a degree 
of elevation not congruous to it ; nor oa the 
contrary, sufier it to fall below its proper dtg- 
Bity.^ Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry^ 
which would be unnatural in prose ; some are 
graceful in orations, which would be highly im- 
proper in historical or philosophical composi- 
tioD^ Figures are the dress of sentiment- 
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TTfaey skoald eonteqoeoiljr be ad«p>Ucl t to .Ifae 
I ideas, which thej are ioteDded lo adora^; 
I Thie second rale respects the choice, of oh- 
I jects wheoce metaphors are to be drawn. The 
afield for fii^arative Un{;uage is yery wide. Ail 
nature opens her stores, and allo|ys ns^ to col- 
lect them withoatrestraidt. But jve must be- 
ware of nsing such allusions as Iraise in the 
•miiid disagreeable, nean, low. or dirty ideasZ 
' To render a metaphor petfect^^it must not only 
be apt, but pleasing ; it must entertain as well 
•as exiligliteB«< Drydeo, therefore, can hardly 
escape- the imputation of a- very unpardonable 
breach of delicacy, when he observes to the 
Earl of Dorset, that ^^some bad poems carry 
their owner's marks about them; some braod 
or other Off this >^<^o€Jb^ or that ear; that it is 
notorious who are the owners of the cattle/' 
The most pleasing metaphors are derive^ from 
the frequent occurrences of art and naturoi 
' or from the civil transactions and customs 
of mankind) Thus, how expressive, yet at the 
same time how familiar, is. the image whi<]ii 
Otway has put into the mouth of Metellus, in 
• his play of Oaius Marius, where he calls Sul- 
picius 

Tbat mad wild bifll» wlMim Marias lets loote 

Oa each oeeationt when hfd make Rome fetf 'him, 

Ta tof toor laws and Kbcrties in che air. 

In the third pUce^ ja metaphor shoul4 be 
founded on a resemblance which is clear aiid 
striking, not far fetched, nor diiBoiilt to be di$- 
eovere4. Harsh or Sdrced metaphors are al* 
ways displeasing, because they perpler the rea- 
der, and, instead of (ilostratiog the thouf l»t, 
^ tender it intcicate and <:onfused. Thus, for in- 
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•tenee, Cowlaj, speaking •f hif iiiittress, ex- 
preates himself in the following forced and oV* 
•carevefses: 

Wo U bcr itnbborn haul ; if ooee mhie ctme 

Into the lelf Mune room, 
'Twill tear and blow «p all withiD, 
Like a gienada ihot into a magazine- 
TheniliaU love keep the aahes am} tofte parti 
Of both our broken hearts ; 

8baU out of both one new one make ; 
From her*i the alloy, from mine the metal take » 
For of her heart be fh»m the flames will find « 

Bot little left behiiid; 

Mine only will remain entire ; 
Ko dfOM was there to perish in the fiie. 

Metaphors borrowed from aoj of the scieii* 
ceS)' especially from particular professions, are 
almost always fanlty bv^heir obscarity. 

In the fourth place,, w^e o^ust never jnnble 
inetapherical and plam language together; 
never construct a period so, that part of it most 
be understood metaphorically, part literally; 
"Which always produces confusid^.^* The works 
of Ossian afford an instance of the fault we are 
now censuring. ^^Trothal went forth with the 
stream of his people ; but they met a rock ; 
for Fingal stood nnmoYed ; broken, they rolled 
hack from his side. Nor did they roll In safe- 
ty ; the spear of the king pursued their flight.'' 
The metaphor at the beginning is beautiful; 
the '^ stream,'' the ^^ unmoved rock," the waves 
^^ rolling back broken,'' are expressions in the 
pTQper and consistent laBgui^fe of igtire. But 
in the end, whea we are told, ^^ they did not roM 
in safety, because the spear of the king pursu- 
ed their flight,'^ the literal meaaing is injudi- 
ciously mixed with the metaphor ; they are at 
the same momeBt presented to us^as waves thai 
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rdl^ and as omii that maj be puriu$d and nwun* 
ded by a spear, ^ 

in the fifth placejytaka care not to make two 
difierenit metaphora meet on the same object^ 
This, which is called mixed metaphor^ is one of 
the grossest abuses of this figure. Shaks- 
peare's expressioD, for example, ^^to take arms 
against a sea of tronUes, ^^ makes a most nnnat. 
ural medley, and entirely confoands the imagi- 
Bttion. More correct writers than Shakspeare 
are sometimes guilty oi this error. Mr. Addtsoa 
says, ^' There is not a single view of human na- 
ture which is not sufficient to extinguish the 
seeds of pride.^' Here a view is made to ea^ltn- 
gvuA, and to extinguish seeds. 

In examining the propriety of metaphorS) it 
is a good rule to form a picture of them, and 
to consider hew the parts agree, and what kind 
of figure the whole presents, when delineated 
with a pencil. ."^ 

Metaphors, in the sixth pla€e,\^hould not be 
crowded together on the same object.^ Though 
each of them be distinct, yet, if they be heap, 
ed on one another, they produce confusion. 
The following passage from Horace will exem^ 
plify this observation : 

Momm ex Metello eonsnte eivioim, 
BeKqae eausas,et vitia, et mcdoi, 

Ladumqae fortanae, gravesque 

Prineipiim airicitias, et arms 
Nonduro expiatis nncta cruoribils, 
Feriitalosse pleDttm opus alese* 

Tractas, et incedia per igiiei 

SnppoiitiM eineri dolofo. 

This passage^ though very poetical, is ren- 
dered harsh and obscure by three distinct met- 
aphors crowded together. First, ^* arma uncia 
truoribus ncmdum expiaiis ;" next *' opus plen4im 



periculdsiB alem /'' aad t]i«D, << tneeilii jMr tj^ner* 
9Upponto$ cineri dolo^e,^^ ' 

Tke i&tt rule concemiag metaphors i9,(ni€T 
•lioiildiiotbe too far par8ued:> F#r, when the 
reaemblance which is the *fouiidlition of the ^* 
ore ift long dwelt apon, and carriisd lato all its 
mimite elrraoistaDces, an allegory is produce^ 
instead ef a metaphor; the- reader is wearied 
and the diseoQFse^ becomes obscure^ This is 
termed straining a metephor. Dr. Tdang,. 
whose imagination was mere distinguished byj 
strength than delicacy, is often guilt j of roa- 
mng down his metaphors. Speaking tyf t>ld 
age, he says, it should 

Walktliou^btfol on tlie rilent. Mlenn shore 

OF that vast ocean, it must sail so soimi ; 

ilBd ^good works on board; and wait tbewiiid • 

Tbat shaiUT 1>low« as imo worlds aaknowD. 

.The two first lines are uncommonly beauti-^ 
Ari; but when he continues the metaphor by 
^putting good works on • board, and waitmg the ' 
wind,^' it is strained, and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of metaphor, we shall con^< 
dude this chapter with a few weeds concerniDg' 
Allegory. 

An Allegory xiik a continued metaphor; as -it 
ift' the representation of one thing by another 
that resembles it. Thus, FHor makes Emma 
describe her constancy to Henry in the follow 
ing allegorical manner : 

Did I iKit purpote toy^bark with tbce 

On the smootb surface of asilinraar^sieat - 

Wbite ^ntle aephyrs pfahr with prosperont galRi» , 

And Tut. line's fitvor fills the swoliin^. saib; 

BtK would forsake tbe ship and make the sboi«» 

Jffhen tbfi winds wbisUe, and -the terapests'-roaK? , 

The same rules that were given for* meta- 
pliers may be applied to allegories,, on ^account 
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of %ii affiftily ^etwetn ^vefli^ \TiM ooly nnlek. 
rial Merenee beside the one beiag thott rat 
tke.ttllier prolooge^ «, tiftial apetopkof aiwuy* 
explains itself by the words tliatare conbtclM 
witiiH in fteir proper and liteval aa^a&iBf ; at 
itlieia we ffaff ** Aebities was a lion ;'' ^« An abl» 
mtnisteT is t%e pillar ^ tbe state.^' Lia» aa4 
pfHm* are here suificieotly iat^preled by th* 
meatioa of AchiHea aad the mkiisterY wbioh 
we jekted t« tli>6in. \ Bol am alUfory nay be 
allsrwed to sfand lesV^coaoected wilHt tlie literal 
meatnajgr ; tb€ interpretatioD Dot being so plain* 
ly poaatted out, hat lefMo ouf own reflection. 

1. On what is metapborr founded? .S. What des- 
cription of figures' approaches nearest to pctirUtng? 
3. WhatU thejiml fide retfyecling mefaphors.^ 4. 
To what should figures Ve adapted ? 5. what is the' 
gBmfnd rul» respecting metaphors ^ 6. How may vT 
xoetik^ot b0 pMkred per/Ml 7; From what are 
tbe most pleaslag metaphors derived 1 8. \¥hat is 
^ie Mmdruk pespecting metaphors? 9. What is., 
t^ fourth rule ? 10. Wbat is the. Jifth rule ? 11. 
What is the sixth rule 7 12. What is the seventh 
rule 7 13. What is an allegorr^? 14. Wbat rules 
maybe given for the use ^of al/e^oWw? 15. What 
\i the difference between a metaphor and ad allege* 
ry ? 



HYPE RfeOlE consists in ipagni/ying an ob- 
ject bejond its natural bound%. This figure oc- 
curs very fr^qnentfy in all fanguages, even iti 
commo!^ conversation ; **a8 swift as the wihd^^ 
^^ as white as saow 9'^ and our usaal forms af 

K 
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cOBpltititfBt arc in general extravagaDt hyper- 
boles. From habit, howeyer, thete exi^eia* 
ted expc^niens are seldon considered as hyper- 
bolical. ^ ^^ 
t Hyperboles are o\tfro kiodsj\S!K:h as are 
employed in descriptioo, or soch as' are sug^j^s- 
(ested by passioorn Those are far best which 
ar^he e£fect of fykssion) since it not only giyes 
rise to the most daring figures, but often ren- 
ders them just' and natural. Hence the follow- 
ing passage in Milton, though extremely hyper- 
bcHical, contains nothing but what is natural and 
proper. It exhibits the mind of Satan agitated 
by rage and despair. 

Me mtienikle ! which way shall I flfy 
• Infinite wimth and inSnkc despair i 
Which way I flf is hell ; myself am hell ; 
Aird in Uie lowest depth , a lower deep, 
Still thfcat*ning to devour niei opens wide. 
To which the tcU I niflfer setmi ft heaven. 

'vlo simple descriptioii) hyperboles must be ens- 
ployed with more caution. ^J^eii an earth- 
quake or storm .is described, or when our imag- 
ination is carried into the midst of a battl^ we 
can bear strong hyperboles without displeasure. 
But when only a woman in grief is presented 
to our view, it is impossible not to be disgusted 
with soch exaggeration as the following, in one 
of our dramatic poets : 



"I foand her on the floor 



In all the storm of gneT, yet beantifnl ; 

Foorlng forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, they might have drownM 

The wnth of HeavX *^ quench *d the mighty rain. . 

, This is mere bombast. The person herself 
who labored under the distracting agitations of 
grief, might be permitted to express herself in 
strong hyperbole; but the spectator who de- 
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«eribe8 lier, canDot be allowed v«i|aftt liberty. 
TbeJQSt boandary of tbis ^^^or^ cannot .be «• 
certaioed by anjr precise rule. Gro^od sense Mui 
an aecarate taste must ascertaia tbe linHt, be^ 

yond whicb, if it pass, it becomes eztraTagaot. 

• » 

. 1. Of what does hyperbole conust ? 2. How mao5r 
kinds of hyperbole are there ? 3. What are they ? 
4. Which is best ? 5. In what kiod of description 
iODst hyperbole be used with great caution ? 6. When 
may strong hyperboles be used without displeasure t 
7. Can ihe jtui boundary of this fi^f ore he uoeFtaia* 
ed hj any rule ? 



PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTRO- 
PHE. 

WE proceed now to those figures which lie 

alt^etber in the thought, the words being ta- 

i ken in their common and literal sense. We 

; ahall begin with Personificationj^by which liCe 

I ^.aad actioo^are attributed to inanimate objects^ 

' H^ll poetrjjr^yen 4n its most hambie form^aboudds 

^, in this figure* •From prose it is far trom bein^^ 

I excluded ; nay, even in cipiaaon conversation 

frequent approaches are made to it. .\When we 

lay, the earth 4hirsi9 for rain, or the fields smile 

^ with plenty ;. when ambition is said to be r<«t- 

. 4eM, er a disease to be deceitful J si^ch expres* 

sions show the facility with whtth tbe mind can 

, accommodate the properties of living creatures 

to things inanjmatet^ er abstract conceptions. 

Thj^re ar^hreejdifferent degrees o( this Bg- 



pre, ft bidk it ii feqainite (o diiia«gmish it ordcv 
i« cktermme the piopritty of its ase* \The 
Ant M wiien Bome of tiM pirepcrtiet of liviiig 

the teoaQdl^lien tiioee iaaiitoiBte objects ar^ 
described as Acting Itke soch as hare life^ anil 
the third, (when they are eitiibited either air 
ipeaking to oi| or as listeoiog to fv^hat wo aaj 
to themrt 

The ' first and loiv«st degree of this figure, 
which consists in ascribing to inanimate objects 
some of the qualities o^ liriog creatures, raises 
the style so little, thatvthe humblest discow^ 
admits it without any ftirce. Thus ^^ a ragiag 
storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster,'' are 
familiar expressions. This, indeed, is so ob- 
scure a degree of personification, that it might, 
perhaps, be properly dasaed with atoiplo flseia- 
phors, which almost escape our obseryation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we, 
ittpresent inanimate objects acting tjkB those 
that hare \i(k. Here we rise a step higiMir, 
and the personification beoomes sensible. Ac- 
eording to the nature of tlie notion wiiicb we 
ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to Hm 
particularity with which jve des^ibe it, is tfie 
itrength of the figure. ^ When pursued to • 
considerable lengtkf it belongs only to Audiet 
barangues; when slightly touched, Jtmay bet 
admitted into less elevated composition^ Cice- 
ro, for example, speaking of the cases where 
killing a man is lawful in self-defence, uses the 
following expressions : ^ Aliqaando nahn giadi- 
U9 ad occidendum hominem ab ipiit porrigiiur i^ 
ibw.*^ Here the laws are beautifully person^ 
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lied, at re^cblog forth their hadi to gire us a 
•sironi for pnttiag a man to death. 

In poetry personifications of this kind are epc* 
tremeljr frequent, and are iiideed the life and 
4oal of it. In the descriptions of a poet who 
has a lively fancy, every thing is animated. 
Homer, the father of poetry, is remarkable for 
the use of this 6gure. War, peace, darts, riv- 
ers, every thing, in short, is alive in his wri- 
tings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare. No personification is more striking, or 
introdnced on a more proper occasion, than th# 
following of Milton upon Eve's eating the fojr- 
^iddenfrait: 

So njingf her ruh hand, in evil bcfiir 
Forth rMehiaff to tlie IJnitt, the plock'd, the §t€i ' 
Xaitk tkU iht wound ; aad natuie, ftoni bet Mt|t 
aiciiinr thioagh all her works, gave signt of W9i| 

TbltftTlWM iMt. 

The third and highest degree of 'this figure 
ts yet to be meatioaed ; when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, 
hot as speaking to as, or listening while we ad- 
•dress tfaem« This is the boldest of ail rhetori- 
cal figures ; it is the style of strong passion on* 
ly. and therefore /should nevor be attempted, 
«zceptwhen tbeNaind is considerably heated 
and agHatedy Milton affords a very beauttful 
ezample^0fthis figure^ in that moving and ten- 
der addresa which Eve makes to Paradise, im- 
•nediately before she is compelled to Ipave-it. 

Oh, QiMxpeeicd moke, wone than af death I 
MutcX thttx leave thee, Paradiie? Thiu leave . 
Thee, native soil ; thete happy walks and shadesi 
Vte haunt of gods! where I had hope to sf^cnd, 
Quiet thoogh sad, the respite of that day 
lirhieh most he mortal to nshoch ? O floweni 
That never will in other dimate grow ; 
>9f y ctrly tiaitttitii, and ay last 
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M «Wi ; vhiB^ XliMd np with tender hMui 
ftom irour iStfC opeiiiike:%ads, add garc yon nvmet ? 
Who now dull rear you 'io the Miik. «r teak 
Tour trU)es, and watei from the ambroiUI fount 2 

This is the real language of iBlatvre aad. af 
female passioa. 

Id the^ maDagement of this sort of parsoDifi- 
cation^o rules^re to be obserred. Firati 
(laever attempt it ualess prompted bj stroDg 
^]>li88ioo, aod neyer coDtintie it when the pas- 
sion begins to subside*; The second rule is, 
iHever personiify an object which has hot some 
dignity in itself, and Which is incapable^ of ma« 
king a proper 6gure in the elevation to which 
we raise i|. ; To address the body of a deceased 
friend is natural; -but to address the clothes 
which he wore, introduces low iind degrading 
ideas. So, likewise, addressing the several 
parts of the body, as if they were animated* is 
AOt agreeable to th« dignity of plkssion. For 
this reason the foUowiog paesage^ in Po^'< 
Eloisa to Abelard is liable to censure : 

Devt fiital name ! vest ever unr0veal\i« 
Kor paas dtese lip«, in holy silence aeard. 
Hide It my heartt whhinthat close dtsgfunp. 
Where mik'd with Ood*t bis lovM idea lies ! 
O write it not, my ha^ I~his name appears 
MamAy written— blodt out, my tears. 

Here the^same of Abelard is first penonified ; 
which, as the name of h person often stands for 
the person himself, isexposed to no objection. 
Kezt, Eloisa personifies her own heart ; and, 
as the ho^rt is a dignified part of the hvBian 
frame, and is often pot for the mind) this also 
may pass without censure. But when she ad- 
dresses her hand, and tells it not to write his 
name, this is forced and unnatural. Yet (he , 
6gQr% becomes stfll worse when she exhorts 



her tears to blot oat what her band ba j wrilten. 
The two last Ikies are indeed altogether idsoi- 
taRe to the teademess wfiich breathes through 
the rest of that ipimitable poem. 

Apostrof6x is^n address to a real person, 
bet one v^o is either absent or dead, as \{ he 
were present and listening to as> This ^gnre 
Is ID boIdnejHi a degree lower tfian (personifica- 
tion^ sinc^t requires lees effort of imagination 
to stippese persons present who are dead or ab- 
sent, than to animate insensible beings, and di- 
rect our discourse to them./ The poems Gi 
0sdian||aboand in beauttfhl ilsstances of this fig- 
Tire.*-^* Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, 
O maid of Inistore. Bend i^t.'j fair head over 
the waves, tboo fairer than the ghost oif the 
biMs, when il mores in a senbeam at noon over 
the silence of Morven^. He is fallen ! Thy 
jouth is low ; pale beneath the sword of Cu- . 
chnllin.^' 

QUESTIOJ^S. 

1. What is persoBification ? 2. What kind of 
GompositioD a(>ound« in this %ure ? 3. Wijat are 
iostances of persoDi4cation ? 4^ How many differ -^ 
€fU degrees of byiterbole are tbe% ? 5. Wliat is the 
Jirgt V 6. What is the second ? 7. What is (be 
third 1 8. In what kind of discourse is ili^^rtl de* 
gree of thts'figuro used ? 9. io what kind df com- 
position may the second degree be used to advan- • 
(age ? 10. When may the third and higheii of per- 
lonification be attempted ? 11. For the manage- 
ment of the third degree of personification, how 
manj rti^^ arc there ? 12. What is ihe Jlrst ? 13. 
What is the second 1 14. What is an apostrophe ? 
15. Which is the most hold, personification or apos. 
tropfae ? 16. Wliy is apostrophe less bold f 17. 
What author kbounds in apostrophe ? 
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•OMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTBRlia- 
GATION, BXCLAMATION, AND OTH« 

£RFI6UAG&0F SPBECH. 

A COMPARISOJN or simile 4a, (when the re- 
'CemblaDce between two objects is^ expressed ia 
form, and usually parsaed more folly than the 
nature of a metaphor admits.^ As when we 
say, '^ The actioas of princes are like those 
great rivers, the course of which every one 
beholds, but their springs have been seen by 
few." This short instance will show that a 
happy comparison is a sort of sparkling oma* 
ment, which adds lustre and beauty todiscoiuse. 

All comparisons may be reduced under (two 
heads, explaining and embellishing ^comparisons. 
For when a writer compares ad object with 
any other thlog, it always is, or ought to be, 
with a view to make us understand that olyect 
more clearly, or to render it more pleasing. 
Even abstract reasoning admits explaining com- 
parisons. For instance, the distinction between 
the powers of sense and imagination is in Mr. 
Harrises Hermes ^illustrated by a simile: ^'^ As 
wax,'^ says he, ^^ would not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it had not the power 
to retain as well as to receive the impressipm 
the same holds of the soul with respect to sense 
and imagination. Sense is its receptive power, 
and imagination its retentive. Had it sense 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but 
as water ; where, though all impressions be 
instantly made, yet, as soon as they are made^ 
tbey are lost." In comparisons of this kind| 
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peffpicQity aiMl usefalnesi are chiefly to be 
ihidied. * 

But /(embellishiDg cooiparisoBS are tbese 
wh'icfy iboat frequently occur. Resemblance, it 
has been observecl, is the foundation of this fig- 
ore. Yet resemblance must not be taken in too 
strict a sense for actnal similitude. Two ob' 
jects may raise a train of concordant ideas in 
the mind, though they resemble each other, 
strictly speaking, in nothing. For example, 
to describe the nature of sell and melancholy 
flMsici, Ossian says, *^ The music of Carry 1 was, 
uk« the memory of joys that are past, pleasant 
and monnifiil to the sonl.'' This is happy and 
delicate ; yet ae kind of music bears aoy re- 
semblance to the memory of past joys. 

We shall new consider when comparisons may 
he introduced With propriety. Since they are 
the iangoage of imagination rather than of pas- 
lioOf an authcM* can hardly commit a greater 
fault, than in the midst of passion to introduco,iK 
simile. Our v^riters of tragedies often err in 
this respect.^ Thus, Addison in his Cato makes 
Portins, just after Lucia bad bid him farewell 
forever, express himself in a studied comparison. 

. Thnrifet tbe dyi«g lamp th' mutoidy flam* 
HsniFi <iaiT*rinfl^ on • point, leaps off by Stt, 
jLttd fiills MgtAn, m loth to noiii its iiold. 
TlMm mnit pot go ; my wiu still hoters o*er thee, 
AndcnBt giet looser 

As comparison is not the style of atrong pas- 
tiofi, Mr ^hen designed for embeiiishaent, it is 
not the language of a mind totally unmofed. 
Being a figure of dignity, it always requires 
some ^evation in the subject, to make it prop- 
er. It supposes the imagtnatton to be enliven- 
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ed, though the heart is not agitated hj pafsioo. 
The language <ff simile lies in the middle region, 
between the highly pathetic and the very hum- 
ble style. It is however, a sparkling omamenf, 
and must consequently dazzle and fatigue, if It 
recur too often. (.Similes, even in poetry, should 
be employed with moderation ; but in pros^ 
much more f^o ) otherwise the style will become 
disgustingly luscious, and the ornament lose its 
beauty and effect. 

Wfi shall now consider the nature of thbse 
objects from which comparisons should be 
drawn. 

In the first place, (they must not be drawn 
from things which have t#o near and obvious a 
resemblance of the object with which they are 
compared, j The pleasure we receive from the 
act of comparing, arises (from' the discovery of 
likenesses among things of different species^ 
where we should not at first sight expect a re- 
l^blance.J 

But, in the second place, as comparisons 
ought not to be founded on likenesses too obvi- 
ous, muc)l less ought they to be founded on 
those which are too faint and distant.) These; 
instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre- 
hend them, and throw no light upon th« sub« 
ject 

In the third plaice, the object from ivhicfa a 
comparison is drawn ought never to be an un- 
known object, nor one of which few people can 
have a clear idea. Therefore similes, foun^led 
on philosophical' discoveries or on an) thing 
with which persons of a particular trade onjy^ 
or a particular profession, )iro acquainted, pjro^ 
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dace oot their proper ^fifecf. Tbej shonld be 
^raw«a from those illastrloas aod noted objects 
which most readers have either seen, or can 
strongly conceive. 

In the foerth place^ in compositions ef a seri- 
ops or ele va,ted kind, : similes should never be 
draivn from low or mean objects. These de- 
grade and vilify ; whereas similes are generally 
intended to embellish and dignify. Therefore, 
•xcept in burlesque writings, or where an ob- 
ject is meant to be degraded, mean ideas should 
never be presented. 

AvTTpi^i^ is founded on the contrast or op- 
position of two objects. By contrast, objects 
opposed to each other appear in a stronger 
light. Beauty, for instance, never appears 90 
charming as when contrasted with ugliness. 
Antithesis, therefore, may on many occasions 
be used advantageously to strengthen the im- 
pression which we propose that any object 
should make. Thus Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo, representing the iln probability of Mi- 
lo^s designing to take away the life of Clodius, 
wbea every thing was unfavorable to such de- 
sign, after he had omitted m^oy opportunities of 
electing such a purpose, heightens our convic- 
tion of this improbability by a skilful use of this 
figure.—'' Quern igiiur cum othnium gratia inter- 
ficere noluit^ hunc voluet cum aliquorum querela ? 
f^em jure^ quern loco^ quern tempore^ quern tm- 

fne, non est ausus ; hnne injuria ^ iniquo loco^ ali- 
o tempore^ periculo capitis^ non fiubitavit occi- 
re .^' Here the antithesis is rendered cotn- 
jilete, by the, words and members of the sea- 
knee, expressing the contrasted objects, being 
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Bimilarty coDStrticted, land made to correspmid 
with each other. 

We aiast, howerer, acknowledge, that fror 
iqnentoie of antithesis, especiallj where the 
opposition in the words is nice an^ qnaint, is 
apt to make style nopleasiog^ A maxim or 
moral sajing very properly receives this form; 
because it is supposed to be the effect o( medi- 
tation, and is designed to be engrayen on th^ 
memory, which recals it more easily by the aid 
of contrasted expressions. But where several 
such sentences succeed each other, where this 
is an author^s favorite and prevailing mode of 
expression, his style is exposed to censure. , 

IifTKRROGATiOJrs and Exclamations are pas« 
sjonate figures. The literal use of interroga- 
tion is to ask a question / but when men are 
prompted by passion, whatever they would af- 
firm or deny with great earnestness, they nat- 
urally put in the form of a question ; express- 
ing thereby the firmest confidence of the 
troth of their own opinion, and appealing^ to 
their hearers for the impossibility of the contra* 
ry. Thus, in Scripture, <' God is not a man that 
he should lie, nor the son of man that he shotlW 
repent. Hath he said it ? and shall he not d^ 
'it ? Hath he spoken it? and shall he not ma] 
it good ?'• 

Interrogations may be employed in the pr< 
ecutioD of close and earnest reasonings ; ba| 
exclamations belong only to stronger emotion 
of the nynd ; to surprise, anger, joy, grief^ ani 
the like. These iieing natural signs of a movJ 
ed and pgitafed mind, always, when properlj" 
employed, make us sympathize with thoei 
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jrho 086 them, aad enter into their fte1ings« 
Nothing, howerer, has a worse effect than fre- 
qnent and unseasonable use of exclamations. 
Yoang, inexperienced writers suppose that, by 
pouring thero forth plenteoqslj, they render 
their compositions warm and animated. But 
the contrary follows ; they render them frigid 
to excess. When an author is always calling 
upon us to enter into transports, which he has 
said nothing to inspire, he excites our disgust 
and indignation. 

Another figure of speech, fit only for anima- 
ted composition, is called^ Vision ; when, io* 
stead of relating something that is past, we use 
the present tense, and describe it as if passin|r 
before our eyes. Thus Cicoro, in his fourth 
oration against Cataline : ^^ Fideor enim mihi 
hanc urhem videffe^, lucem orbit ierrarum atque w* 
<em omnium gmtium^ aubiio uno incendio conci' 
dentem ; cemo animo sepulta in patria miteros 
alque insepuUos acervos chium ; versJhtr mihi 
unteoculos (Utpecttts Cethegi^ tt furor^ in vestra 
C€sde bacchantis,^' This figure hat great force 
when it is well executed, and when it flows 
from genuine enthusiasm. Otherwise, it shares, 
the same fate with all ieeble attempts toward 
passionate figures ; that of throwing ridicule 
upon the author, and leaving the reader more 
cool and uninterested than he was before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and 
which is of frequent use among all public speak- 
erSf'is Climax. It consists in an artful exagger- 
ation of all the circumstances of some object 
or action which we wish to place in a strong 
light. It operates by a gradual rise of one cir. 
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Gumatance above another, till our idea is raisee^ 
to the highest pitch. We ahall gire an instance 
of this figure from a printed pleading of a cele- 
brated lawyer in a charge to the jury, in the 
case ot a woman who was accused of murder- 
ing, her own child. " Gentlemen, if one man 
had any how slain another, if an adversary had 
killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned the 
death of her enemy; even these criminals 
would have beei capitally punished by the 
Cornelian law. But if this guiltless infant, 
who could make no enemy, had been murdered 
by its Gvvn nurse, what punishment would not 
The tnother have demanded ? With what cries 
and exclamations wonld she have stunned your 
tars ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, 
guilty of homicide; a mother, of the murder of 
her innocent child ; hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime : a crime, in its own 
nature, detestable ; in a woman, prodigious ; in 
a raoth^, incredible ; and perpetrated against 
one *Vhose age called for compassion ; whose 
near relation claimed affection; and whose in- 
nocence deserved the highest favor?" Such 
regular climaxes, however, though they have 
great beauty, yet vd the same lime have the ap- 
pearance of art and study; and therefore, 
though they may be admitted into formal har- 
angues, yet they arc not the languae^e of pas- 
sion, which seldom proceeds by ste^s so regu- 
lar. 

QUESTIOjYS, 
1. What is comparison ? 2. Tender how many 
heads <nay comparison be reduced? 3. What art 
tbeycaMed? 4. Which Wwil occur in^sf frequently '? 
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^. When may comparisons be irUroduud with pro- 
priety ?— (They cannot be employed io the midst of 
passioo.). 6. How should timilet be empioytd ? *l, 
Vvom what objects, hi the first place, mutt not com- 
parisons hie drawn ? 8. 'From what does th^ f^^^ 
'Vre arise^ whicb we receive from the act of compar- 
ing ? 9. From what objects, in the second flaotj 
most not comparisons be drawn ? 10. From what in 
the third place 1/ 11. From what m i\ie fourth place ? 
12. On what is antithesis founded ? 13. Is a/re^uenf 
use of antithesis pleasiDg'? 14. What is the literal 
itse of interrog^ations ? 15. To wha|^ do ezcIamatiooB 
heUmg T 16. What is the effect of exclamations 
. properly employed 7 17. What is the effect of an unr 
Mosonable use of them ^ 18. What is another iigure 
jof speech^ Jit only for animated , composition ? 19* 
What is climax ? iO, What is said of regular dir 
maxes generally ? 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE. DIF- 
FUSE, CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS. DRY, 
PLAIN, J«EAT» ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

THAT idiSerent subjects eught to be^ treate«l 
in different kinds of style^ is a postt^on^ so obvi- 
•ous thavjt reqaires no i Uustration.y Etrery one 
knows that treatises of pbilosophy should not 
be cemposed io the same style with orations. 
It is equally apparent, that different parts of the 
same composition require a variation in the 
fityle. Yet amldthis variety, we still expect to 
find in the compositions of any one man some 
degree of uniformity in manner ; we expect to 
iindsome prevailing character of style impress* 
€d on all his writings, which will mark his peeu* 
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liar genial aad turn of mind. The orations i9 
Livy differ considerably in style, as they onghi 
to do, from the rest of ois history. The same 
^ May be observed in those of» Tacitus. Yet in 
the orations, of both these historian, the dis* 
tifignished manner of each may bie clearly tra« 
ced ; the splebdid falaess of the one, and the^ 
sententious brevity of the other. Wherever 
there is real genius, it prompts to one kind. of 
style rather than to another. Where this is 
wanting ; where there is no marked nor peca* 
liar character in the compositions of an author ; 
we are apt co conclude, and not without caasei 
that he is a vulgar and tnvial author, who 
writes from imitation, and not from the impulse 
of genius 

One of the ^rst and most obvious distinctions 
in style ariseii^from an author's expanding his 
thoughts more or less.. This distinction forms 
what are termed >|ne diffuse and concise styles^ 
A concise writer (compresses his ideas into th# 
fewest words ; he employs none but the most 
expressive ; he lops off all those^which are not 
a material addition to the sense. / \Vhatever or- 
nament he admits, is adopted for the sake of 
force, rather than of grace. The sanie thought 
is never repeated. The utmost precision is 
studied in his sentences ; and they are general* 
ly designed to suggest more to the reader's ia* 
agination than they express. 

A diffuse write rCunfolds his idea fully. He 
places it in a variety ef lights, and gives the 
reader every possible assistance for understand* 
ing it completely.) He is not very anxious to 
exprsss it at first in its full strength, because Jbe 



. sBtenis repeating the impression ; and what he 
wants in strength he encleaTors to supply bj co- 
pionsness. His periods naturally flovr into eome 
length ; and, having room for ofnament of eve- 
ry kind, he gives it free admittance* 

Each of these sty les has its peculiar advan- 
tages 4 and each becomes faulty, When carried 
to the extreme.^) Of conciseness, carried as fac 
«8|>r0priety will allofv, perhaps in seme cases 
farther, Tacitus, the historian, and Montesquieu, 
an ^^ 'P Espr^ de Loix^'*'* are remarkable exam- 
g>te9. Oca beautiful and magni6cent diffuse- 
mess, Gitero is undonbtedly the noblest instance 
nviiich can be given. Addison, also, and Sir 
William Temple, may be ranked in the same 
^ass. 

In determining when to adopt the concise, and 
when the diffuse manner,(we qiu^t be guided by 
4he nature >of the composition^' (Discourses that 
are to be spoken, require a more diffuse style 
'Ihan books which are to be read, j In written 
compositions, a proper degree of conciseness 
•lias great advantages, (jt is more lively, keeps 
-op attention, makes a stronger impression on 
the mind, and gratifies the reader, by supplying 
JDore exercise to >hifl thoughts}) Bescriptioiv 
(when we wish to have it vivicl and animated^^ 
should be concise. Any redundant wor^s or 
circumstances encumber the fancy, and render 
the object we present to it confused and indistinct. 
The strength and vivacity of description, wheth- 
er in prose or poetry, depend much more upon 
a happy choice of one or two important circuni- 
atam^es, than apon the multiplication of them. 
When we -desire to strike the failcy, or to move 
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the beart,ive sboald be^ocite^ wlien to laAirni 
the uDdcrataDding, ivbtcfa m viore deliberate is 
itamotionS) and wants the aflsiatance of a goide, 
it 18 better to be fnlD Hif torieal narratioD may 
Ve beautiful either in aconciae or diffuse mas* 
Her, according to the aqthor^s genius. . Livy and 
Herodotus are diffuse ; Thacydides and Sailuat 
are conciae ; yet they are all agreeable* 

The nerroos and the feeble are generaHj 
coVisidered as characters of style of the same 
import with the concise and the diffuse, ladeefl 
they frequently coincide ; yet this does not at-- 
ways hold ; since there areinflfaDces of writera^ 
who in the midst of a full and ample style, have 
raainfaioed a considerable degree of strength*^ 
Liry is an instance of the truth of this obserya*^ 
tion. The foundation of a nervous or weak 
style is laid in an author^s mantier of thinking.. 
If he'conceive an object i>troog1y, he will ex* 
■press it with energy'; but if he have an india- 
tinct view of his subject, it wUI clencly apjiear 
in his style. Unmeaning words and loose ept* 
thets will escape hios ; his expressions will he 
vague and general ; his arrangements indistinct ; 
and our conception of his meaning will be fatnt 
and confused. • But a nervctus writer, be his 
style concise or extended, gives as always a 
strong idea of his maanmg. His mind being 
full.of his subject, his words are always expres- 
sive ; every phrase afid every figure renders 
the picture which he would set before us, more 
striking and complete. 

It mu9t howcvjer, be observed^ that too great 
atndy of strength^ is apt to betray writers into a 
harsh manner.' Harshness proceeds ifrom no- 






,««miiioo woniSf from forced iDTenioos in tlie 

<constractioD of a^eoteace, and from neglect of 

SDoetliness and ease^ This is reckoned the 

;laalt of some of our earliest classics ; such as Sir 

'Walter Raleigh^ Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker^ 

Harrington* Cad worth, «nd other writers of 

«coDBiderable reputation in the days of (^ueen 

lEiizabeth, James I. and Charles I. These wri- 

i^is had oerve and strength in a high degree ; 

%and are to this daj distinguished by this quality 

Jan style. But the language in their hands was 

werj different from what it is now, and was in- 

i^ed entirely formed ^'iipon the idiom and con- 

4BtrnCtioQ of the Latin in the arrangement 4^f 

45eoteDces/^ The present form of our language 

lias in ^me degree sacrificed the study of 

:«treogth to that of ease and perspicuity. Our 

arrangement is less forcible, but more plain and 

'«atiiral ; and this is now considered as the gee- 

108 of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been considered under 
Hioee ct^racters which regard its ezpressive- 
aess of an author^s meaning. We shall now 
-consider it with respect to the degree of orna- 
ment employed to embellish it. Here the style 
•4»f different authors seems to rise in the follow- 
ing gradation ;' a4i^,*a plain, a neat, an elegant, 
M flowery manner.^ 

A dry mannerTezclades every kind of orna- 
Bientj^^ Content with being understood, it nivM 
sot to please either the fancy or the ear. This 
* 18 tolerable only in a pure didactic writing ; and 
even there, to make us bear it, great solidity of 
: inatter and entire perspicuity of language aro 
xequired. 
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A plain style frizes one degree abo?e a dry 
one. A writer of this character employe vef y 
little ornament of any kind, and rests almost en- 
tirely upon his 'sense. Bot though be does not 
engage us by the arts of composition, he ai^id^ 
disgusting us, like a dry and harsh *vrite|^ Be- 
side perspicuity, be observes propriety, purity 
and precision in bis language, which form no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty. Livelioeat 
and force are also compatible with a plain style; 
and therefore such an author, if his sentiment* 
be good, ma^ be stjfficieotly agreeable. The 
difference between a'drynnda plain writer m 
this: the former is incapable of ornament ; the 
latter goes not in pursuit of it. Of those who 
have employed a plain style, Dean Swift » 
an eminent example. .< 

A neat style i^next in order ; and (here ive 
are advanced into the region of ornament ; but 
not of the most sparkling kin'l. (^A writer of 
this character shows, by his attention to tiie 
^choice of words, and to their graceful cblloca- 
tion, that he docs not despise the beauty tr)f Ian- 
guage> His sentences are always free from tire 
incumbhance oii^aperfiuous words ; of a moder- 
ate length ; inclining ratber to brevity, than a 
swelling structure ; and closing with propriety. 
There is variety in his cadence, but no appear- 
ance of studied harmony. His figures, if he 
use any, are *hort and accurate, rather than 
bold and glowing. Such a style may be attain- 
ed iby a writer, whose powers of fancy or gen- 
ius are not great, by industry and attention* 
This sort of style is not unsuitable to any sub- 
ject whatever. A familiar epistle, or a law 



paper on the driest subject, may be written witb 
^ nc'itaeas ; and a sermon, or a^philosopbtcal trea- 
\ <ise, in a neat slyle^ i« read with satisfaction. 

An elegant 8tjle([mpiies a higher degree of 
ornatpent than « neat one; possessing ail the 
^ifitnes of ornament, without any of its excesses 
or-defects/^ Complete elegance implies great 
perspicaity and propriety ; purity in the c^hoice 
of words ; and care and skill in their arrange- 
flient It impfies, farther, the beaaties of ima* 
igination spicad over style as far as the subject 
permits ; and all the illustration which figura^ 
tive language adds, when properly employed. 
4o elegant writer, in short, is ope nrho delightfl 
ike fancy and the ear, while be informs the uader- 
utanding ; who clothes his ideas in ail the hear- 
ty of expression, but does not overload them 
trith any of its misplaced finery. ^ 

A florid style (Jmplies excess of ornamen^, 
[|a a jooQg composer it is not only pardonable^ 
l)at ofttta a promising symptom."^ But although 
it may be allowed to youth in tneir first essays, 
!it msaat na;t receive the same indulgence from 
WLfiters of more experience. In them, judg* 
ment should chasten imagination, and reject 
•every ornament which is unsuitable or reduod* 
rant. That tinsel splendor of language which 
-sooie writers perpetuwliy affect, is truly con- 
temptible. With such, it is a luxuriancy of 
^ords, not of fancy. They forget that, unle^ 
/ounded on good sense and solid thought, the 
^ost florid style is but a childish imposition cm 
^he public. 
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^ ^' QUESTIO^rS. 

!• Do different subjects admit of the sunh kK-^Zoi 
ttyU ? 2. From what does on« of the first and noosf 
ohvtout distlBCtioDs of style arise ? 3. What is this 
distinction termed ? 4. What is the character of a 
concise writer ? 5. How does a diffttse writer com- 
municate his ideas ? 6. When do th.ese two kinds of 
style become /auZ^t/? 7. How must we be guided 
in determiniog^ when to adopt the concise and when 
the diffuse style ? 8. Which require the most dif- 
juse style^ discourses to be spoken^ or those to be 
read ? 9. What are the adyaqtages of a proper de- 
gree of conciseness in written composition ? -10. 
When should descriptio be concise? 11. How 
should style be, when the object is to strtke ihejanc^ 
or more the heart ? 12. How should it be, when it 
is to inform the understanding? 13. What is the 
eifoct of too great shtdy of streog^th ? 14. Fron 
what does >ir«^M proceed? 15. How was the 
langiMge of the earljcjslassic authors /ormed ? : 16. 
-What are the different kinds of style considered as 
to ornament 1 17. What is a dry style ? 18. What 
is a plain style? -^19. What is n. neat style '^ 20. 
How may a neat style be attained 7 21. What is an 
elegant style? 22. What is a florid style ? 23« By 
whom may a florid style with propriety be used ? 



STYLE. SIMPLE^ AFFECTED, TERE- 
MENT. BIRECTIONS FOR FORM- 
ING A PROPER STYLE. 
SIMPLICITT, applied to writing, is a term 
very commonly used; bot, like many other 
critical terms, often used without precision. 
The different meanings of the word simplicity 
are the chief cause of this inaccuracy. It is 
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lerefore necessary to show, in wbftt sense sinn 

icity is a proper attribate of style. There 

erfourjcJifTerent acceptatiooS) in -which this 

rm is taken. 

j The first i^simpiicity of compositioni as op* 
iposeit to too great a variety of parts. This is 
thesimplicity>of plan in tragedy, as distiogoisb* 
ed from doable plots and crowded incidents; 
the simplicity of the Iliad in opposition to the 
digressions of Lncan ; the simplicity of Grecian 
architecture in opposition to the irregular va- 
riety of the Gothic Simplicity in this sense 
is the same with unity. 

The second sense is simplipity of thought in 
epposition to refinement. ' Simple thoughts 
are/lhose which flow naturally ; which are sug* 
gested by the subject or occasion ; and which, 
when once suggested, are easily understood by 
all.^ Riefiaement in writing means a less obvi- 
ous find natural train of thought, which, when 
carried too far, approaches to intricacy, and 
displea^s us by the appearance of being far 
songhtv^ Thus Parnell u a poet of much great- 
er simplicity in his turn of thought than Cow 
ley« In these two senses simplicity has no re* 
lation to style. 

The third sense of simplicity regards style^ 
and is opposed to too much ornament, or pomp 
of laogunge.: Thus we say Mr. Locke is a 
simple, Mr. Hervey a florid writer. A simple 
style, in this sense, coincides with a plain or 
■eat style. 

The fourth sense of simpiicitly also respects 
style ; but it regards not so much the degree of 
oiDament emplejed, as the ea»y ^nd natural 
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mMBeri |iB which our language expreesss oitr 
thoughts. Id this sunset siiDpltcitj is eooipati- 
ble «vith the higher oroameat. Homer, for 
example, possessed this simplicity in the great-? 
est perfection ; and yet no writer has more or- 
nament and beautj. This simplicitj k i^poee^. 
not to ornament, but to affectation ef oraamea^^ 
and is a superior excellence io conspoiitino. 

■^ simple writer has mo marks of art in 
expression,* it appears the verj language of 
nature. We see not the writer and hiala^'eiir^ 
hut tbe'^ man in his own natural character, ife 
roaj be rich in expression; he way be full of 
figures and of fancy ; but these flow from bifl» 
without efifbrt; andhe seems to write in thi9 
manner, not because he bad studied it^ hok 
because it is the mode of expression most nat* 
ural to him. With this cbdiraGter of style a- 
certain degree of negligence is not inconsistent ^ 
for too accurate an attention to words is for- 
eign to it. Simplicity of style, like simplicitj 
of manners, sh'otvs a man^e sentiments lind tuao 
0^ mind ivithout disguise. A more studied and 
art-ificial mode of writing, hower^r beautiful., 
has always this disadvantage, that it exhibits a» 
author in form^, like a man at court^ %vbere splen- 
dor of dress iind the ceremonial of behaviour 
conceal those peculiarities, which distinguisli 
one man from another. But reading an author 
of simplicity is like conversing «vith a person 
of rank at home and with ease, where we see 
his natural manners and his real character. 

With regard to simplicity io general, we may 
obf erve,' that the ancient origiioul writers are 
always mosl eminent for lU^ (This proceeds 
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frem k verf obridiM catree ; tBey wrote from 
I the dietalefl of genhis, and were not feimed up- 
oil the fabenrtittdwritiDgi of others. /^ 

Of iffi^tatiofi, whfich ie op]M»ed to eiiiflicitj^ 
of 8t)rle, we haTe.a remarkable example in 
(jLord Shftfteshiirj.^/ Thoo^ an anthoir of con- 
siderable merit, be expresses nothing ivith sim- 
plicity. He seems to have thonght it valgar 
and beneath the dignity of a man of quaMty to 
speak like other men. Henee he is ever in 
beskins; fall of circumlocutions and artificial 
elegance. In every sentence we see maiits of 
hiboar and art ; nothing of that ease which ex- 
presses a sentiment coming nafaral aad warm 
from the heart. He abounds with ^ures and 
ornament of every fcind^; is sometimes happy 
in them ; but his fondness for them is too visi- 
ble ; And, having once seized some metaphor or 
allusion, that pleased him, he knows not^how to 
part with it. He possessed delicacy and re- 
finement of taste in a degree that may be cal^ 
led excessive and sickly; but he had little 
warmth of passion ; aud the coldness of his 
character suggested that artificial and stately 
manner, which appears in his writings. No au- 
thor is more dangerous to the tribe of imitators 
than Shaflesbury ; who amid several very con* 
siderable blemishes, has many dazzling and im- 

rsing Seauties. 
It is very possible, however, for an author to 
write with simplicity, and yet without beauty .y^ 
He may be free from aiSectation, and not have 
merit. Beautiful simplicityfsapposes an author 
to possess real geiiiue, and to write with solidity,. 

M 
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purity, aad brilliancj of imftgiiuition.y In ihii 
case, the 8iai|»Ucity of his oiaDner is tne crowo- 
ing* ornameDt ; it heightens eyerj oth«r beauty ; 
it is the dress of Datore, without which all beaa- 
ties are imperfect. (jBux^ if mere absence of 
afiecta^tioii were sufficient to condtitnte beanty 
of style, weiikand dull writera might- often lay 
claim to it/ A distinction therefore must be 
made between that simplicity which accompa- 
nies true genius and is entirely compatible with 
every (Proper ornament of style; and that 
which is the effect of carelessness. 

Another character of style, different from 
those already mentioned, is (Tehemence. ) This 
always impiiek^strength \ and is not in any res- 
pect incompatible with simplicity, it is distin- 
gaished^by a peculiar ardorj)it is the language 
of a man, whose imagination and passions are 
glowing and impetuous ; who, neglecting ibfe- 
rior graces, pours himself forth with the ra- 
pidity and fulness of a torrent* This belongs 
\to the higher kinds of oratory ; and is rather 
expected from a man who is speal^ingf, than 
from one who is, writing in his clos^, Demos- 
thenes is the most full and perfect example of 
this kicd of style. 

Having explained the different characters of 
style, we shall conclude our obserTations with 
a few directions for attaining a good style in 
general. 

The first direction is^^study clear ideas of the 
subject, on which you are to write or speak^. 
What we conceiTe clearly and leel strongly, we 
naturally express* with clearness and streng:th^ 
Wt should therefore Ihiik closely on the sub- 
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ject, till we have attained a fbll and diainet 
riew of the matter which we are to clothe in 
walrds ; till we become warm and interested in 
it ; then, and then only shall we fiod expres« , 
•ion be^in to flow. 

SecondljAo the acqaisition of a good style, 
frequency oi composinf^ is indispensably neces- 
sary.^ Bci*<ft^s not/every kind of composii^ 
that will improve styl^. By a eareless and 
hasty habit of writing, a bad style will be ac- 
qnired ; more trouble will afterwards be neces- 
sary to unlearn faults, than to become acquaia- 
ted with the rudiments of composition. In the 
beginning, therefore, we ought to wrttsC^^lowly 
and with much care/) Facility and speed ace 
(the frnit of practice.) We must be cautious, 
heweyer, not to(retard the course of thought, 
nor cool the ardor of imagination^ by pausing 
too long on erery word. On certain occasions 
a glow of composition must be kept up, if wie 
hope to express ourselves happily, thei^h at 
the expense of some inaccuracies. A more 
severe examination must be the work of cor- 
rection. What we hare w^itten^sh6uld be laid 
by some time, till the ardor of composition be 
past ; till partiality for our exprestions be 
weakened, and the expressions themselves l>e 
forgotten ; and then, reviewing our work with 
a cool and critical eye hs if it were the perfer* 
mance of another, we shall discover many im- 
perfections which at first escaped us., 

Thirdly/ acquaintance with the slyl^ of the 
best authors is peculiarly requisite^ t'Hence a 
just taste will be formed, and a copious fond of 
words supplied on every fiubject; No exercise 



• 

-perkapa wall be f^aad more osefiil fi^r ac^oir. 
log a4proper 9tyl«, thao traDfilating^ some pas. 
sage frpD aa eoMiieDt author iAto oar owa 
werdb!» vTbus ie take, for ii^taiice^a page of 
one of iuldison's Spectators, and read it atte^- 
livcJj Iwa or three timefiy till, we are in AiU 
poatessioD of the thoughts it coataias ; thea io 
lay aside the hook ; to ^a^eavo^ tot write o«t 
the passage from memory a^ well aa we can ; 
aad then te compare what we \^\^ written with 
the style of the aatbpf » Soch aa exercise wi|l 
shew as our defects; will teach us itx>. correct 
tiben ; aad from th^ variety oCei^pref^ion which 
it will exhibit, will condpct ui| to that which ss 
jBOStheaatiful* 

Fonrthly.cautioQ q^sc be v^^ against ^ri;i^ 
4aiitation of any author wbatefei:?) jb^sure of 
imitatiog haiapers geqiqs^ and geaerally prod^- 
cet stifiaeas of expressioa' <!rb?yi who foUofr 
an author closely, cpflUieQf^ly copy his fs^ts j|S 
well as his beautjies.j' No one will .efer .b||« 
come a good writer, e^ sp^ker, who baa ii^t 
•some confidenee in bis own geaius. We Oi^bt 
carefully to ayoid usiog any auibo^s peculiar 
phrases, and of traascribiog passfig^s from hiogi* 
Such a habit will be fatal to all geauine compo- 
sition. It is much better to have i^oniething of 
our own, though of .moderate beauty, than to 
shiae in borrowed ornaments, which will at la%t 
betray the poverty of our geaius. 

FifthlyV always adapt your stj^te to the sub- 
ject, and likewise to the capacity of your hear- ^ 
•ers, if you are to speak in public. To attempt 
jsk poetical style, when it should be our business 
*mfXy to raasoBf is in the highest degree awk* 
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ward and absurd. To sptak with elaborate 
pomp of werds before those who cannot com* 
-prebend them, is equal Ijf ridicolous. When we 
are to write or speak, we should previously fix 
in* our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep this steadily in view, and adapt our style 
to it. 

LastiyO^i not attention to style engross us to 
much, as to prevent a higher degree of atten- 
tion to the thoughts^ This rule is more neces- 
sary, since the present taste of ibe age is «lirec- 
ted more to style than to thought. It is much 
more easy to dress up trifling and commcn 
thoughts with some beauty of expression, than 
to afford a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and use- 
ful sentiments. The latter requires genius ; 
the former ms^y ne attained by industry. Hence 
the crowd of writers who are rich in style, but 
poor in sentiment. Custom obliges us to be at- 
tentive to the ornaments of style, If we wish 
our labours to be read and admired. But he is^ 
a contemptible writer, who locks not beyond 
the dress of language ; who lays not the chief 
stress upon his natter, and employe not such 
ornaments of style to recommend it,as arc man-^ 
ly, not foppish. - 

QUESTIOJ^S. 
1. Is the term simplicitj, as applied to style, alwajs 
used with precision ? 2. What it the chief cause ot 
inaccuracy in the use of it ? 3. In how many differ- 
ent acuptations is the term taken, when applied to 
fityie ? 4. What is the first ? 6. What is the sec- 
ond ? 6. What are ^mple thoughts^ rheloi ically con- 
sidered ? 1, What is to be understood by refinement 
in writing ? 8. In these iw> senee* has simplicity 



any relatioo to Btjle? 9. What is the .(Aire? acc^v 
tatioQ of simplicity, as applied to style? 10. Wh«C 
is the fourih sense of simpkietty ? 11. What charac^ 
terises a f<mp/^ writer? 12. What may be obssr- 
ved of simpUcity in ifftnenU 1 13. From what does 
the simplicity of anctenl aii<Aor« proceed ? 14. What 
author is. remarkable for cg^ecCa<sof^4D oppositloD 4e 
aimplicity of style? 15. May one wvite with siw^ 
plieity and yet with beanUy. 7 16. What does beauti' 
ful simplicity suppose ? iJ7. Does the mere absence 
of affectation coDstitQte beauty of style ? 18. What 
is another charader of style"? 19. What does vehe- 
mence a/ieay« tmp/y ? fb.'flow is'it always distin- 
gruished ? 21. To what does this style belong ? 22. 
»Wbat is the^r»/ dtredioB for attainiogf a g^ood style ? 
23. What is necessary that we express ouraelres nat- 
urally with c/6ame«# and #<ren£:^ ? 24. What is the 
second direction for attaining a good style generally ? 

25. Will eveiry kind of oomppsii^^ improve style ? 

26. How ought we to wvile^ at first ? - 27. From what 
^will,/^sct/i/y and speed in composiOg proceed? 2Q« 
What effect may pofusing too long on ererf word 

-have ? 28. How should we correct what we Aavf imi- 
ten ? 30. I^at is neeessary in the third place for the 
atuinmentof agood style? 31. What will be the 
use of an acquaintance with good authors? 32. 
What exercise would be serviceable with theifi ? 3^. 
What is the fourih direction ? 34. Why is the tmt- 
tolton of an author injurious ? 35. What is the jfi/U 
direction ? 36. What is the last 1 



CRITICAL EXAMIPTATION C^ MR. ADDI- 
SON'S STYLE IN NO. 411 OF THE . SPEC- 
TATOR. 

HAVING folly insisted ou the subject of lao- 
goage, w« shall now coiomeiiGC a critical ipmai* 



Jim of the fttvU of voiue good aotjhor. TIim 
«ill8ugg^9t oSsorYatioDS, «which we jbave not 
'hitherto had occasion to aaak^, and v?ill shi^w 
Jn a practical light the fise of tho^e wl^ich h^f e 
.been ma^o. 

Mr* i^UdisoQ, thopgh ooe of the moM |>epi^M^ 
fal writers io oar laagnaget is not the inoa$ por* 
rect; a circamstaoce which snakes \x\9 c^mpio- 
«itioD a proper sobjept of criticism, }Yft fwp^ 
ceed therefore to examine Ko« 4119 the firs^pf 
'his celebrated essajs on the pleasnr^ of the 
imagination, in the ^ixth fojiaqie of the Spectfi- 
tor. It begins thus : 

Our iighi is the most f^rfect^ and most ipligfii* 
fvAfoJ all §ur sensts. 

This sentence isxlear^ precis^, and sJQ^If • 

Tbe author in a fc^vplain ^vords lays down tlie 

proposition, which he is going to illustrate. j4 

first sentence should seldom be long, and njBYjsr 

^intricate, 

He might have said, mr sight is the mast ^sr- 
jftct and the most delightful But in . omitting t,o 
repeat the particle iSe, he has been, more judi- 
cious ; for, as between perfect and del^htjul 
there is no contrast, such a repetition if unke^« 
-essarj. Me proceeds : 

It fills the mind with the largest variHy of tfiaof, 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance^ 
andconiinue^ the longest in action^ withotU being 
tired or satiaUd with its proper ertjoifmenis. 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, an^ 
well constructed* Jt is entirelf perspicuous. 
It is loaded withvOjOupmeoessary words. That 
j^oality of a good sentence, -which we termed 
its unity) is hf re j>erff|$;tijf jprjs^^v^ed. Th# 
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memben of |t alto ifrow, iind rise abore each 
other 10 sound, till ft is condacted to one of the 
mostharmonioos closes which onr langfuage ad- 
'Afts. It is moreover figarative withoat being 
too Bnch so for the subject. There is no fault 
' in it whaterer, e:icept this, the epithet largt^ 
^hich he applies to varxety^^ is more commonlj 
applied' to extent than to number. It is plain 
howiever, that he employed it to avoid the word 
grtat^ which occurs immediately aftetward. 

The tense of feeling can\ indeed^ give w a notion 
of extension^ shape^ and all other ideas that enter 
at the eyey except colors / but^ of the same time^ ii 
is very much straitened end confined in its opera- 
tionsyto the number^ bulk^and distance of its partic- 
ular objects. But is not every sense confined as 
much as the sense of feeling, to the number, 
^bulk, aud distance of its own objects ? The turn 
of expression is also very inaccurate, requirinn" 
the two words with regard^ to be inserted aAer 
the word operations^ in order to make the sense 
clear and intellig'tble. The epithet particular 
aeems to be used instead of peculiar ; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very 
different import. Particular is opposed to' gen^ 
wal; peculiar stands opposed to what is posses- 
sed in common with others. 

Our sight seems designed to supply all these de^ 
Jects^ and may he considered as a mnre delicate 
itnd diffusive kind of touchy that spreads itself over 
an infinite multitude of bodies^ comprehends the 
largest figures^ and brings into our reach some of 
the most remote parts of the universe. 

This sentence* is perspicuous, graceful, , well 
arranged, asd highly musical. Its coattrttction- 
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ii 110 4iaukr to that of tbe second leatfiDCt, tbitt, 
bu^d it immediately sacceeded itv^he ear woald 
baire beea sensible of a tkolty monotony. Bot 
the interposition of a period prevents this et* 

lecU 

Jt i$ this ^etue which Jvmish^ the imaginatvtn 
with iis ideas i so thctt^oy the pluisurts of the im^' 
a^^joMiiion or fancy f which I shall use promises 
cuslyj I here mean su^h as arise from visible o^- 
jects^ either wken "we have them aetuaily in .our 
view^ pr when we qall up their ideas into our minSs 
Jrtf paiiitingsj statttu^ descriptions^ or any the IH^ 
iccctsion. 

Tbe pajrentbesis in tbe middie of this sen- 
tence 19 notrol^ar. It sfionld bi^f e been, terms 
yshichlshalluse promiscuously ^ since the Yecb 
msc doies not relate to the plesitfqref of Uie iipag* 
4natip% bqt to tbe terms, J(afi<;y and imapnaiiom 
Krbic}i were meant to be synonymous. To cap 
^paintiof oi; a iftatoe an occasion is not accu^te ; 
nor is it very proper to speak of cMii^g up ide- 
as hy occasion^. The common phrase, asty su^ 
tneasis^ would have been more natural. 

fVe cannot indeed have a single image in the 
fancy ^ that did not make its first entrance through 
the siglU i but we have the power of retaining^ 
altering^ and compounding those images bthich 7»^ 
hat^e once received, into aU the varieties of picture 
a^ vision^ that aa^e most agreeable to the ifnqgina* 
tion ; forf by timfacj^ty, "a man in a dungeon p 
eapaile of enterte^ning hii^selfwith scenes anjpl 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
Jvundin the whole eompg^ss of nature. 

Jtn one member of thi^ sentence ih^r^ is an 
.inaccuracy in syntajc. It^is jpro^jsr to jiay, aUeif 
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ing and eampounding ihott images wKieh wc haue 
once reeeioea^ into all the varieties of picture and 
vision. But we cannot with propriety 8ay,retotii* 
ing them into aU the varieties ; jet the arrangpe- 
meot requires this censtrQCtion. This error 
might hare heen aroided by arranging the pas- 
sage in the following manner: ^^ We have the 
power of retaining those images which we have 
•nee received ; and of altering and compound- 
ing them into all the varieties of picture and 
' vision.'^ The latter part of the sentence is 
clear and elegant. 

There are few words in the English lan^Uage^ 
which are employed in a more loose and viictrcufii- 
scribed sense than those of the fancy and the imag*' 
ination. 

Except when some assertion of consequence 
is advanced, these little words t^ i^and there artj 
ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfee- 
bling. The two first words of this sentence 
therefore should hare been omitted. The arti- 
cle prefixed to fancy and imagination otight alao 
to have been omitted,since he does not mean the 
powers of the fancy and the imagination^ but the 
words only. The sentence should have run 
thus: ^^Few.words in the English language aro 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed 
sense than fancy and imagination." 

/ therefore thought it necessary to fix and deter* 
mine the notion of these two words^ as 1 intend to 
make use of them in the thread of my foUawif^ 
'specukttiohs^ that the reader may conceive rightly 
what lis the subject which I proceed upon. 

The words fix and determine^ tthongh they 
may appear ko, are not synonymona. We fixi 
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wbat i« lo^se ; we determinei what is undrcuM' 
toribtd. The/ maj be viewed, therefore, as 
Implied here with pecoliar delicacy. The no* 
iion of these words is rather harsh, and is not so 
commonly used, as the meaning of these words* 
Asliniemtto make use of them in the thread of 
my speculations^ u evidently faulty. A sort of 
metaphor is improperly mixed with words in 
their literal sense. The subject uhich I ptoceed 
iqton^ is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it 
should have been, the subject upon nckich I prO' 
ceed. 

I must therefore desire him to rememherj thatj 
by the pleasures of imagination^ I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sights and that 
I dvoide these pleasures into two kinds. 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar 
to the preceding. I mean only such pleasures — 
the adverb only is not in its proper place. It is 
not intended here to qnalify the verb mean^ but 
such pleasures ; and ought therefore to be p]a« 
«ed immediately afler the latter. 

My design beings first cf ally to discourse of 
those primary pleasures of the imagination^ which 
miirtly proceed from such objects as are before 
our 'eyes i a7id^ in the next/ilace^ to speak of those 
secondary pleasures of the imasrination. which flow 
from the. ideas of wible objects^ rthen the objects 
are not actually before the eye^ but are culled up 
into Ofur mefnories% or fortned into agreeable vis* 
ions of things^ that are either absent or fictitious* 

Neatnesaand brevity are peculiarly reqai- 
aite in the division of a subject. This sentence 
is somewhat cUgi^ed by a tedious phraseology. 
My design being, first of all to discourse — in the 
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mtxt place tn speak of'-^nsth ohj'ecU ca are before 
our eyp — things that are either absent' or ficUtioius. 
Seyeral words might have been oniUed, ami 
the stjte made more neat and compact. 

The pleasures of the ifikxgftiuxHon, taken in their 
full extent^ dire not so gross as those of sense^ nor 
*o refined af those of the understanding 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

The last are indeed more preferable^ because' 

ihey are founded on some new knowledge or im^ 

firovordenl in the mind of man ; yet it must be eon^ 

fessedf that those of the imagination are as great 

and as transporting as the other. 

The phrase, more preferable^ is se palpable 
an inaccuracy ,' that we wonder how it could es^ 
Cape the observation of Mr. Addison. The 
proposition, contained in the last member of 
this sentence, is neither clearlj nor elegantlj 
expressed; It must be confessed^ that those of the 
imagimsHon are as great and as transporting or 
^e other. - In the beginning of this sentence he 
had called the pleasures of the understanding 
ike last j and he concludes with observing, that 
those of the imagination are as great and trans- 
porting as theother. Beside that the other makes 
not a nroper contrast with the last^ it is left 
doubtful whether hj the other are meant the 
pleasures of the understanding, or the pleas- 
ures of sense ; though without^.doubt it was in- 
tended to refer to the pleasures of the under- 
standing onljr. 

A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much 
as a demonstration ; and a description in Homer 
has charmed more readers than a chapter in Aris* 



'Phkisft gOo4 illustratioD of what he hat 
been as9et1i*g, ftod 19 eirpreseed with that ele- 
gaace, by which Mr. Addison is diMingdished. 

Bisidef^ ike pleamirti ef the imegimuion havt 
(fttt ctdvantccge ahcvt ih^st of the under^tandinr^ 
that they are more ohtumsj. and more eaa^f w 
acquired, 

ThisseDtene^ i^uofxceptioDable. 

it & but opening the eye, and th^ tcene enteri. 

Though this 19 lively and pictaresqae, yet 
we must remark a smaH inaccaracy. A ecene 
eatinot be said te eftter ; an actor enters ; bat a 
ftsene appfare or pfesentt itself* 
 The colore paint themselves on the fancy ^ with 
tery UUle aitention of thought or application of 
wind in the bdiolder. 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well soHedi 
to those pleasares of the imagination of which 
the author is treating. 

We are struck^ we know not how^ with the sym^ 
nutryofany thing we see; and immediately aS" 
sent to the beduty of an object vnthoui inquiring 
into the particular causes and occasions of it. 

We assent to the troth of a proposition ; bnt 
cannot wiih propriety be said to ^ a^^erit (6 the 
beauty of an object. In the conolasion, partieu* 
lar^ and occasions are superilaoas words, and th« 
prononn it is in Fome measure ambignous. 

A man ofapoHte isriagirtatidn is led into a great 
metny pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of 
receiving. 

The term polite is ofieoer applied to man- 
ners, than to the imagination. The nse of that 
instead of tDJkicA is too common with Mr. Addi- 
son. Except in caaeSfWhetjeitf is aeoesearyto 



aro>d repetition, which is preferable to t^f^ 
aad is unOoiibteclly so in tbe preseot iostance. 

He can converBc with « pntursy 'and find an- 
agreeable companionrin aMatUe. He meets with 
a secret refre^meni i^ a deswiption i and ofief^ 
fiils a greater satisfyction4n theprfospict- of fieldt 
and meadows^ than another does in the possession*^' 
h gives him^ indeed^ a kind of; properttf in ece^ 
thing, he sees j and makes the fnost rude nnctUtioa'^ 
ted parts, of nature administer to his pleasures ^ so- 
that he looks upon the worlds as itwere^ in anotk^ 
er lights and discovers in it a multitude of chamm- 
that conceal themselves ffomttht generality of man>^ 
hindif- 

This sentence is «a8}r, flSwing, and barmofit*- 
eiis;' : We noust, howeTer, obset'^e a slig^bt ipac* 
curacy." It gives him a kind ofprop^rty'^iO'ih\»- 
tt/there is no antecedent ia tbe- wbele pam*- 
grapb. To dfscoTer its connections we nrast^ 
look back^ te> tb6 third' sentence precedingf^. 
wbicb begins with n' man of polite/ imagmatibn,^ 
This phrase, />o/il« imagination^ is --the only an^ 
tetedent to ivhich it can refer ; ^ an^ >ven this- 
i» not^ proper antecedent, since it stands in the 
gettitire case of tbe qualifications on) ji of a man^ 

There are^ indeed^ but "very few who know Aon^ 
' tO' be idle and innocent^^ or have a relish ofany^i 
pleasures tkat are not criminal ; > every diversiot^- 
they take^ is at the expense of some one virtue or^ 
another 'f and their very first step out < of btuines^-- 
is into vice or folly, ^ 

This sentence is trnlj^ el^gant^ DMuieal and •' 
carrect '. 

A man should endeavor, therefore^ to make thef 
sf^re ofMs^innocent pleasures as wide as possibk^ 



^^^axi he may retire into them with safety^ and fiad 
in ^em iuch a tatisJaetioH as a wise man wotdd 

*«i>^ blush io take. 

This also is a good > setttence' and exposed to 
no objecttOD. 

Ofi/ns nature ctre ihose lof the imagination^ 

' which do not require such a 'bent of thought as is 
necessary to our more serious^ employments : nor^ 
at the same iimt, suffer the mind to sink into thu^t 
iw^lenee and remissness^ which are apt to accom* 
yany our more sensual delights ; but^ like a senile 
exercise to the faculties^ awaken them from sloth 
4ind idleness without putting them upon tmy labor 

'«r difficulty. 

The beginiiiDg bftlds sebtence' is- incorrect 
Of this mature^ %9.y% he^ are those of theimagina* 
iion. ' It might be asked, of what natare ? For 

' the preceding sehteace had - not diescribed the 
tiatare of any class ofjpleasupes. He had sa2d 
tkat it was everj man^s daty 'to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as extensive, as 
possible, that within this sphere he might find a 

^afe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The 
transition therefore is loosely made. It wouM 
haye been better, if *he4itfd said, ^^ this advan- 
tage we gain,^' or ^^thtssattifaction we enjoy ,^' 

'''hy means of the pleasures of the imagination. 

"^he rest 6f the sentence is correct. *• 

iVe might here add,^ that the pleasures of the fan* 

fl<y are more conducive to health than those of the 
understcmdingy which are worked out by dxnfof 

^'thinking ; and attended with too violent .a Mor of 

cthe brain. 

Worked out by diid of thinkings is a . phrasf , 

««Jiicbi>order8 too-JieaFlyonthe style ofcoas- 
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IBOD coD¥ersalioD| to be lidnUted into polkfa^ 
coiapositjoD. 

Delightful scentf^ whethitin nature^ painiingj 
or poetry^ have a kindly influence on the body^ a» 
well 08 the mind^ and not only serve to clear at^ 
brighten the imagination^ but are able to ditperse 
grief and melancholy, and to set the animal sfiirits 
in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this rea- 
son Sir Francis Baoon^ in his Essay upon Health, 
heu not thought it improper to prescribe to his reor- 
der a poem of a prospect^ where he particularly dis* 
suadcs him from knotty and subttle dis^piisitions, 
and advises him to pursue studies that Jill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects^ as histories^ 
fahles, and contemplations of nature. 

In tbe latter of these two periods a member 

is out of its place. Where he particularly dis* 

\ miadis him from knotty and suhtile dis^isitions, 

>oi]ght to precede, Aa< not thought it improper to 

rjpressribe^ IStc. 

I have in this paper ^ by way of introduction, set* 
tied the notion of those pleasures of the imttginationj 
which are the subject of my present undertakings 
and endeavored by several considerations to recom- 
mefUt to my readers the pursuit of those pleasures ; 
I shall in my next paper examine the several sour* 
cesfrom whence these pleasures are derived. 

Theire two coucLuding se&tences furnish ex« 
amplesof proper collocation of circumstances. 
We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dis- 
pose of them, as not to embarrass the principal 
subject. Had the following incidental circum- 
stances, by way of vivlroduciion — by several con- 
siderations — in. this paptr — in the next paper, 
been placed in any otber situation, the sentence 



9f otiiQ hare been neither se neat, oor so clear) 
'4u it is en (he present censtrQCtiea* 

J€OTE. 
Instead of adding Questions to this chapter, ittls 
.^recommended, that Uia Teacher read over deliber- 
ately each sentence or paragraph to he corrected 
andihejpupil then point oultbe error. 



ELOftUEP^CE. ORIGIN ^F ELOQUENCB 
GRECIAN £LOQU£»«(C£. DEMO&THENEa 

ELOQUENCEis the art of persa88ioQy> Its 
^tnost essential reqaisites are solid argiimentt 
• clear method, and an appearance ef sincerity ia 
•rthe speaker, with sach graces of jstyle and utter- 
ance as to command aUention. Good sense/ 
must be its foundation. Without' this, no man 
can be truly eloquent \ since fools <(an persuade 
'■none but'foolp.  Before'vre ^can persuade a 
-man of sense, ^we must conviace him. 'Con- 
^^iocing and persuading^ though sometimes con-^ 
'^oiinded,^Fe of very different import.\ 'Con?ic- 
ttoni^fiects the -understanding onl^ persua- 
'Sion{he wiiiand the practice,? It is the business 
of a philosopher to convince us 6f tr6th ; it is 
that of an orator to persuade us -te act con forma* 
^bly to it by engaging our affections in its favor. 
-Conviction is,  however, one avenue to the 
*iseart; and it is that ^hich an orator must first 
attempt to gain ; for^ persuasion cad be stable 
wbiofa is not founded on conviction.) But tli^ 
«vorator most not he* satisfied «vitbcon<vifieing ; he 
4nust addFess himself to the passiohs ] he must 
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jmiBt to the ftaey) and touch tbe hearQ H«Def ^ 
beside solid ar^nmefit and clear metbod, all tbe 
conciliating and loterestiDf arts of composition 
and pronunciation enter into the idea of elo- 

Eloqnepce may be considered as consisting tf 
V three kind8)or degrees. Tbe first and lowest "is 
(lUiat which aims only to please the hearers^ 
Such in general, is tbe eloqnence of panegyrics, 
inangnral orations, addresses to great men, and 
other harangues of this kind. This ornamental 
sort of composition may innocently amuse and 
entertain the mipd, and may be mixed at tbe 
fame time with rery useful sentiments. But it 
must be acknowledged, that where the speaker 
aims only to shine and to please, there is great 
danger of arttbeing strained into ostentation, aad 
4>f the composition becoming tiresome and in- 
aipid. ^ 

The second degree of eloquence is^ when tbe 
ijpeaker aims, not merely to please^ but also to 
Inform, to instruct and to convince; when bis 
artis employed in remoying prejudices against 
liimself and his oause^i in selecting the most 
proper arguments, stating tbem with the great- 
est force, arranging them in the best order, ex- 
pressing and deliYering tbem with propriety and 
beauty; therebT disposing us to pass that judg- 
ment, or favor tnat side of the cause, to which 
be seeks to bring us. Within this degree chiefly 
is employed the eloquence of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence^i^ 
that by which we are not only convinced, but 
interested, and agitated, and carried along with 
'thespofker; ourpasdons arise with his ; we 
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•hara all hit emotiMis ; we lomSi we hate^ we 
resent, as iie inspires us; and are promj^ted to 
resolre or to act, with vigor anil waraitb^ De- 
bate in popular assemblieg opens tke most ex- 
tensive field to this species of eloquence ; and 
the polpit also admits it. 

This his;h species oreloqnence is always the 
oApringfof passion.l Bj passion we mean that 
state of mind in which it is agitated and fireii by. 
some object in view/^ Hence the universally 
acknpwindged power of enthusiasm in public 
speakers for affecting their audience. Hence 
ail studied declamations and laboured ornaments 
of style, which show the mind to be cool and 
unmoved, are inconsistent with persuasive elo- 
quence. Hence every kind of affectation in 
gesture and pronunciation detracts so much from 
the wfight of a speaker. Hence the necessity 
of being, and of being believed to be^ disinterest- 
ed and in earnest, in order to persuade. 

In tracing the origin of eloquence it is not 
necessary to go far back into the early ages of 
the world, or to search for it nmoo^ the monu- 
ments of eastern or Egyptian antiquity, hi 
those ages, it is true, there was a certain kind of 
eloquelice ; but it was more nearly allied to po- 
etry, than to wtiat we properly call oratory.. 
While the intercourse |»f mel^ y^as infrequent, 
and force was the principal mean employed in 
deciding controversies, the arts of oratory and 
persuasion, of reasoniag and debate, could be 
little known. The first empires were of the 
despotic kind. A single persout or at moBt, a 
few, held the reins of government The 
multitude were accustomed to blind o|ydienct^ 
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♦hey were driveB, not penoaded. CoDseqaeifl*- 
ly none ef those re/inements of society, vihiik 
fliake public speaking an object of iD)|>orlance, 
were introdaced* 

Before the rise of the Grecian repiilblics, we 
perceive no remarkable appearances bf ei^ 
»qaeecc, as the art-ofpersnasioiT) aed tho«e gave 
it ^ch a field, as it never bad lyefore, and per- 
haps has never had again sinee that time.-^ 
,' <ire.ece was divided inte many little stated. 
These were governed at first by iiings ; who 
being for their tyranny soccessivcly expelled 
from their dominions, there sprui^g up a multi- 
tude of democratfcal governments, founded 
nearly npon the ^me plan, animated by the 
^fiame high spirit of freedom, mtituaUj jealous, 
andrivakof each other. Amongihese Athens 
was most noted for art^ of every kind, but espe- 
cially for eloquence. We shall pass over the 
orators, who 'llonrished in the early period of 
this republic, and take a view of the great De- 
{nbsthenes, in whom eloquence shone with nnn- 
valled splendor. iNot formed by neture either 
to please or persuade, he struggled with, and 
surmounted, the most formidable impediments, 
fie shut himself up in a cave, that he might 
study wKh less dktractfcn. He dedaimed by 
the seashore, tmt 'he mi^ht be used to the 
^noise of a tumultuous aesem^y ; and with peb- 
bles in his mouth, that he ^ight correct a de- 
fect in his speech. He practised at home with 
a naked sword hanging over his shoulder, that 
he might check an ungraceful motion, to wbidi 
he was subject. Hence the example of this 
.great^iVMi affords the highe9t encouragement to 



fvery student of €loqiiftDce ; ataee'it shows ho«r 
ikf art «Dd appticatioD availed for aeqniraf an 
exceUenoe, which aatura ^sppaarefil wilHag to 
deny. 

No orator had ever a finer field than De: 
rooBtheoefl io hk = Oljathiacs and Phil)i|ipic8 
which are bis capital oratiooft ; and andeubted- 
Ij to the gi^eatnest of the iiabject, and to that 
iategritv and public spirit, whieh breathe in 
theoi, they oweaanch of their merit. The ob- 
ject is W> rouse the indignation of his conntrr- 
men against Philip of Macedon, the public ese- 
mj of the liberties of Greece; and to guard' 
them against the insidious measurea, by which 
that crafty prince endearored to lay them 
asleep to danger. To attain this end, we see 
him using every proper mean, to animate a peo- 
ple distii^oish^d by justice, hamaoity fad T%r 
lor ; but in many instances beaome corrupt and 
(degenerate. He boMly . accuses them of venali- 
ty, tndoleace, and iadvfi^reiice to the public 
cause ; while at the same tiipe he leminds 
them of the glory of their ancestors, and ot 
^heir present resources. His contemporary or- 
ators, who were bribed by Philip, and persuad- 
ed the people to peace, he openly, reproaches, 
as traitors to their country. He not only 
prompts to vigorous measures, but lays down 
the plan of execution. His orations are strong- 
ly animated, and full of the impetuosity and fire 
of public spirit. His composition is not distin- 
guished by ornament and ^ptendor. It is ener- 
gy of thought, peculiarty bis own, which forms 
his character, and sets him afooye all others. 
He seems not to attend to words, but to things, 
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^6 forget tbe •nitof, attd think of the 8«hje<5l. 
Helratiio parnde; '410 -stttdied introdiictiofM^ 
vbut is'like a cnan foU of bM* 8Jihje<st, who^ aAer 
preparing hit audience by a sentence or two f<ic 
•bearing phitn tnith«, enters directly on business. 
The /Style of Demosthenes tsfstrong and con- 
cise ; though somethnes b«rsb and abrnpt) His 
words are- very expressive, and his arrangement 
'^irm and oaaly. Negltgeiit -ofUittle graces, be 
•aims at that saiblime, whi<:h Nes in sentiment 
-His action *and pronimciatioB were micwnmoDly 
•vehement' and ardent. His character is of the 
anstere, rather tiien^of the gentle -^kiad. He is 
. always. gr»ve, serions, passionale: <i>eireT '^e- 
.grading himself, nor attempting any thing Kfee 
pleasantry. If his admirable eloquence be in 
any respect faulty, it is in this, he sometimes 
J^ordess on the hard and dry. He may be 
ihoi]^ht to want smoethoess and grace ; which 
js attributed tohk imitating tooc1o8«rly the-OGian- 
ner of Thttoydides, who wa^kis great mode k for 
-Atyle, and whose history he trai|scrib6d eight 
-times with bis own hand. But these delects are 
more than compensatejdAiy that masterly force 
•of masculine eloquence, which, as it overpower- 
>«d all who heard it, cannot in the. present day 
'4)6 read without emotion. 

QUESTIOJ^S. 

1. Wbatis ^lo^uenciL? 2. \¥bat are its most 0h 

'tmiial requiiitea ? 3* What i» its /oimda<t«n ? 4. is 

there any difference between convincing .^nd per* 

suading ? 5. What is conviction ? 6. What is pcr- 

suasion i 7. What is oeceisary, in o^aking^^ertuaWon 

stable ? 8. What is necessary in eloquence i^endt 

.solid Atgument and cUarmethod ? 9. Of bow roaay 

.i:i0d«<^r<2f^re«# does eloquence consist? 10. Wba^ 



ike second^ 12. Wh^l tbe/fttrci'aiid highest degree 
»fU? 13. Of wbs^t is, the tliird degree of elo- 
quence the offfpring,1 14. Wh&t it mean/ by pas— 
iion T jiS. Was the e/o^tience of the ancient feyp- 
tians and of the* other ancient teastern natimiff tim-* 
Bar to what ve now 9tM (ytatory ? Wi When. w«re 
thefimtofpeemtnees jofBloqi^eikoey as tbewt of per*' 
saaaioQ? 19^ Wbywa»-Greeee farorable-lbr tbe> 
di8f>lay of eloquence. 18- Who. wa» their principal 
qraior?, 19, Was Denostheaes /prthec/ hy. natuje' 
iit^ an orator ? 20. How^ then did he arrive at 
mich eminence' in hla profession ? ^ 2t; What' are 
Called tbe bestor capttoi ortsHons of Demosthenes ^ 
22. What is ^be style of Demosthenes? 2S. Or» 
wlidt account is it thought that he was wanting ia« 
pnooihnes$ and grace ? 24<i How are his defects ^corner 
f^neaied,? . 



XDMAN ELOQUENCE. CIC|2lO. 110D£RZ«^ 

ELOQUENCE. 

' HAVING treated of- eloquence* amoog^ the* 
Greeks^ .^e now proceed* to* eonatder its pro*> 
gress among the Romans ; Where We sbali find 
en^e model • at Ipast of eloquence in its most 
fBplendid form. The Romans deriTed their elof 
queoce, poetry and learning, Irom the Greeks^ 
and, were far inferior to ttiem in genim for all 
t^ese accomplishmenls. They had neither 
their vivacity^ nor senarbility; their passions - 
were not so easily moyed^ nor their conceptions 
9o lively; in comparison with them, they were 
t phlegmatic people. Their langus^e resem^ 
hied their character; it was regular, firm and 
slatelj ; hut wanted that expjressiTe simplicity^ 
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thitt flexibflitv ^6 Mit ttetf dfArenf species af 
compositioD^ b^ wfaidi the 6reiek tongue i& pe- 
culialrlj didtiiigvished^ HeaCf^ we lil^ays find 
Jn Greek pr^actioiM nore^natWe.geiuosnia 
Roman, moce regalaritj aiicl «trt. ^ 

At tlieRjomaD ffo? efnmetit) d^riof the repub* 
lic, wa8.<^ the pomilar kind, pvMic tpeaking 
eatly became the raeati of acqairibg power and 
distinction. Btit inthe nnpolithed times of the 
state, theirtpeakinghardl J deserted the name 
ofeloqii0nc6. It^asbut a short time before 
the age ofJCicero, that the Roman orators rose 
into any repletion. Crassos and Antonina seem 
to have been the most eminent ; Imt as none of 
their w<»rks are^ octant, nor an j of Hortensins^s, 
who was Cicero's rival at the bar, it is not ne- 
cessanr to transcribe what Cicero said of them, 
and of the character of their eloquence. 

The object most worthy of our attention, is 
Cicero himself; whose name alone suggests ev- 
ery thing splendid in oratory. With his life 
and cfiarac^r in other respects, we are not at 
present concerned. We i&aU view him only at 
an eloquent speaker ; and endeaivour ta mark 
both his virtues and defects. His virtues^ ar& 
eminently great* In aH his orations art is con- 
spicuoas. He begins CMnmonlytjarith a regular 
exordinoii and with much address, prepossesses 
the hearers, and studies to gain Hmr aficctioi^ir^ 
His method is clear, and his ai^uments artrrangv 
ed with great propriety. In cleamess of 
method,/ he baa advantage ever Demosthenes. 
Every thing is in its proper phiee ; he nerer 
attempts to move before he has endeavored t# 
convince } aad in moving, particularlx <he sofiP* 
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<r p«sdioii9^ ttf'i* Tiei^r saocewfiil. [ No on^ ever 
>new tbe force* of words better tlmn Cicero. 
|fe n»llB t4ieiiii''aloiig'i with the* greatest beamtj 
SBd'potiii|)'; and ia^e stfoettire of smitenc^sv it 
emineot^ curiowasMleiact He ie always ^11 
andflowhif ; iieveir' abrupt. - He amplifies' ev- 
ery tMit^; ytett, ihoaf h bis msmer is on tbe 
wbole diffaae, it is often bappiS j t aried^ and snit* 
ed to tbe subject./ Wben a great public object 
roused btemtodTaad demanded indignation^ and 
force, be departs considerably from tbat loose 
and declamatory snaaner to which he at other 
times ie addicted^ and becomes very forcibleand 
rehemeot. 

This g^at orator, howerer, is not without 
defects. (Jin- most of his orations, there is too 
much art. He seems often desirous of i>btaiB« 
ing admiration rather than of operating convic- 
tion. He is sometimes^ therefore, showyi rather 
than ^blid ; and difiiise where he oaght to be nr- . 
genu/ His periods are alw^jrs round and sonoronst 
tfaey cannot be accnsedtdf monotony, for thej 
.possess variety of cadence ; bnt^ from toe great 
fondness for magaifieence, he is sometimes' de- 
ficient in strength. Though tbshservices which 
he performed for his coun^ were very eonsid^- 
erable, yet hei^ too much his own panegyrist* 
Ancient manners, which imposed fewer ret- , 
straintsott the side ofdecormn, may in some de- 
l^ee excuse, but cannot entirely justify his van* 

ity. 

WheHier Demosthenes or Cicero were the 
most perfect orator, is a question, on which 
criticsare not agreed. Fenelon, the celebrated 
Arohbtthop of Cambray, and author of Telema^ 
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«li««, seem^to hdve^tiaiecl th#ir meritft wiUk 
great jostioe and! peviptcnit J. Hisjudgmebt w 
^treDUiiiiffrefleoCitoS' on rhetoric and .poetry*- 
We 8b»U'tFao8iate tike paseage, thoiigh not,4t i»' 
feared, witbonC iosimf mucbof the f>pirit of the 
origiaal. ^^ I do tiet hesitate to declare*^' sajfo 
he, '^ that I th«k J)enio9theDet avperior to Ci- 
cero. IraoB persuaded, no one oan acU^tre Ck 
eero more thaa J do. He adomd whatefer he 
Ijtitempts. He does honour to laogoage. He: 
dtf poses of word» to a manoer pecolior to him-' 
self. His style ^as great variety of character:. 
Vi/hcnever he pleases, he is evep concise aa^ 
vehement ; for iDstaoce against Catalioo^ agaio6«K 
Verre.A, against Anthonys But ornaaient is tw» 
visftie in his writings. His art is- wonderfv^ 
but it is perceived. When the oracor is pro^ 
vidiflg for the saiety of the republic, he for^tv 
not himself^ nor pemnits- others to forget hmt*- 
Bemofltbenes seeuMi to escape from himself^ and^ 
to see nothing hot bis country. He seek& ao% 
elegance of expression ; unsought, be possesses 
k. He is superior to admiration. He make^ 
use of language, as a modest man does of dres?^ 
only to cover him. He thunders,- he lightens^ 
He is a torrent, which carries every thing be^^ 
A>re it. We- oennot criticise, because we are^ 
not ourselves. His subject enchains our aUteo* 
tton and makes us* foi^t his iaaguage. We- 
lose him from our sight; Philip alone occupies- 
our minds. I am delighted with both these ora- 
tors ; but I confess that I am less affected by 
the infinite art and magnificent eloquence of 
€icero, than by the rapid simplicity uf Demos- 
thenes.'.' 
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Tliift reign of eloquence .amosfrthe RomaM 
^a<very- short. It expiredvwitb-'Gic^PO. Nor 
«caii we vronder at this ;U*or liberty' was no more, 
^nd tbe ^govelPDine»t of 'Rome was •delivered 
-over to a sticeesHoo of^he mrgt execrable tj- 
Tarrts, ^hat^erdisgraced*aBd seourged tbe hw 
'^Dan race.. ',\ 

-* Mh the decline oHhc Roman ^mpirf^thei n< re- 
«ductiofi of 'Cbnstianity\ gave rise to a oew l^iDd 
•«of eloquence in tbe 8f»blogie8,«ermoB8, and pas- 
toral writings of the ^fathers. But noae-of tbem 
.afforiteli Very "jast models of «lcqiiencci. Their 
iaQgQag:^^, as soon as wa descend to the third or 
-foartb iMtary« becomes harsh ; and tbey are 
tgenerafly infected with the taste of that age, a 
4ove of swdllen and strained .thon|;hts, andof the 
2>1ay of words. 

As nothing in tbc middle ages deserves at- 
ilentioD, we pass now to the state of eloqaence 
«n modern ^times. Here it must foe confessed, 
■that k\Ro/£tfropean nation public speaking has 
t>een valued ^o'^bigbly, or cOltMrated with so 
4nucti care, as •inGreece-or^ome. The^genios 
•of the world appears'inithis respect ^to-ha^e un* 
<^ergooe some ^alteration. The two xountri€?«Y 
<where we might expect to find most>of-the spir- 
it of eloquence, are France and "Gi^eat Britain:; 
France,Qm account of th^ distlDgotshed torn of 
4ts inhabitants toward all the liberal arts,^nd of 
^heencogr4igement<which more than a<:entury 
•past H^ese arts hav6 received from the public^ 
tOreat Britain, on account of its free gevern- 
<inent, and Hie liberal spirit and genius of ile 
-people.. Yet'in neither of these countries has 
•oratory riseB nearly to wthe oJegcee j&f .ancteot 
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Several reasons may be. gi^eb, why modem 
eloquence has been so coafiiied aod humble in 
its efforts. Id the first place A^ seejns, that this 
■chaDge most, in part, be ascnoed to that acca- 
rate turn of thiDkiogf wbi<;h has. been, so much 
cultivated in modern timeso Our public speak- 
ers are obliged to be more reserved than the 
ancients, in their attempts to elevate the ima- 
ginatibo, and warm the passions ; and hy the 
influence of prevailing taste, their own genius is 
xhastened perhaps' in too great a degree, k is 
probable also, that we ^ascribe to oyr uSiirrect- 
ness and good sense, whi^t is chiefly ,9«{iog to 
the phlegm and natncal coldness of oar , di^po- 
^sitioov For the^ vivacity and sensibility of the 
Greeks and Romans, especially of the for^ner^ 
seem to have been much superior, to ours, and 
to have given them a higher relish for all the 
beauties of oratory* 

Though the Parliament of Great Britain Is 
the noblest field, whidb Europe at present af- 
fords to a public, speaker, yet eloquence has 
ever been there a more feeble instrument than 
}B the popular assemblies of Greece and Rome, 
(tinder some foreign re^ns, the iron hand of or- 
bitrary power checked its efforts ;, and in latter 
times, ministerial influence has generally ren- - 
dered it of small importance./ At the bar, our 
disadvantage, in comparison with the^ ancients, 
is great. (Ajnong them the judges were com- 
monly numerous ; the laws were lew and sim- 
ple ; the. decision of causes was left in a great 
measure to equity and the sense of mankind. 
Hence the field for judicial eloquence was am- 
ple. But at present, the system of law 1$ much, 



tMrre ccnplicated. The kiM>w)edge of it is 
rendered so laboriom, as to be the study of « 
maB^s life^ Slpealcing is therefore only a dq* 
coDdary^compiisfameot, for which he has litt£e 
leisure. \ 

With ^respect to tb« pulpit, it has been a great 
^isadTantagev^that 4he practice of reading ser* 
4IIODS, instead of -repeating them, has prevailed 
40 universally in Eqgiand^' Thi9 indeed may 
liare^introduced accuracy*/ 1)ut eloquence tias 
fieen^'Diudh €tifeebled. Another circumstance 
;too has been prejudicial. The sectaries »tnd fa- 
Aatic^ before the restoration, -used a vvarm^ 
jseaious, and popular manner of preaching ; and 
their adherents afterward continued to distin- 
guish themselves by similar ardor. Hatred of 
tfhese sects drore the established church into 
the opposite extreme of a studied coolness of 
^spression. Hence .from the art of persuasion, 
^viiicb preaching ought ever to be, it has passed 
io £BglaBdy.into mere reasoning andiostructioB. 

QUESTIOJ^S. 
1«.Frona whom, did the Romans derive their elo* 
^oence, poetry, and learning ? 3. How did the Ro- 
ioaasrcoinpare with the Greeks in genius for these ac* 
compliehments ? 3. What was f he character of tbe^r 
langoage ? 4. In wJiat is the Latin inferior to tlie 
Crreek ton^oe ? S. Who was the most dit^tipn^uished 
'Roman orator ? 6. How did he commonly begin his 
orations ? 7. In what i^ad he an advantage over 
Demosthenes? 8. What are the leading -jxcellen- 
caea of bis style ? 9. What defects were there in the 
eloquence of Cicero ? .10. Was superior e^^vence of 
long continuance among the Romany? 11. When 
^id it expire ? 13. Why did it expire with Cicero f 
13. What gave rise to a new kind of eloqaence ? 14 

/03 
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Has an^ modem European natioa held pMie sp9ti/^ 
ing in that efttknatioD, or paid that attention to .U, 
which the Greeks aod Romans did ? 15. Why -nugbt 
%e expect to find the genoioe ipirit of tloquenct in 
France? 16. Whj in Great Britain ? 17. Bat is 
it to be foand in either of them nearly to the dtgrtt 
o( it% aneierU aplmdor ? 18. Why has modem eto- 
^umux been so confined and hnmble in its effiHts ? 19i 
What is there in the dkpimtion of the modems ttk 
bave impeded the prog^ross of^eloquence ? 20. What 
has checked the progress of eloquence in the parlia* 
meat of Great Britain? 21. What is the diaadtxuk^ 
iage for eloquence at the bar, with the moderoH^. 
which the ancients did not have ^ 22. What has 
been a g^at ditadTonta^e to the improvenient of pab- 
lie speaking in the poiph P 23. What advanta^/ has 
resulted from the practice of reading sermons f 14. 
What circumstance besides the reading of sermons -haa 
been prejudicial to puipit eloquence ? j > «• 



ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

THE foundation of every species of lelo- 
qoence is ^good sense and solid thougbty^ It 
should be the first study of him^ -who means to 
address a popular assembly y^^to be prerioast^r 
master of the business on which be is to speak ; 
to be well provided with matter and argument ; 
and to rest upon these the chief stress. Tliia 
will give to bis discourse an air. of manliness and 
strength, which is a powef fol instnunect of per- 
suasion. Ornament, if we have genius for it^ 
will succeed of course ; at any rate, it deserve* 
only secondary regard. 

To become apersuasive speaker in a popular 
assembly, it is a capital rule, tfa^at a man ihouH 



i#w«y« be p«mqjided of wlia^eTer he reGoa»-< 
'flieods to otbersy (E^erer, if it can be ovoided, 
4Aoakl he epouse that side of an argrjfmeot, 
<which he does not beiieve to i>e rigbi. All 
'liigh okKjQer^Ge must-^be the offipriiig of passioo. 
This makes every maa. persuasive, aad gives a 
>force to his geaias, which it *caDDot othentiie 
^possess. 

• Debate 'HI popaktr assemhJies seldom allows a 
ftspea&er' that previous prepapatioOy which the 
^nlpit always, and the bar sonetimes, admits. 
.^A:geBeral prejudice prevails, and not an uojiwt 
one, afaiost|9et speeches ? in public meetings, 
^^tihe epeaing of a debate Ihey may sometimes 
fke ivtrodttced with propriety ; but^ as the de« 
Ji»ale advances, they become improper ; they 
Hoso the appearance of being suggested by the 
business that is going on. Study and ostenta- 
ctioo are apt to be visible ; and, consequently, 
fthough admired as elegant, they are seldom so 
g]iersaasiva as laore *itee and uncoBstraioed dis- 
^courses. ^ 

This, however, ^oes no^' forbid premedita- 
itioo, on what we intend tospetds:. With respect 
4o the matter we camot be too accurate in our 
UNreparatioo ; but with regard to words and ez« 
-^ressioos, it is very possible so far to overdOfas 
4o render our speech stiff and precise. Short 
*4iotes of the substance of the discourse are not 
^nly allowable, but of- considerable service, to 
"those especially who are beginniog to speak in 
pablic. They wilHelach them a degree of ae- 
•'Ciiraey which, if they speak ire4}oently, thoy 
•rare in danger of losing. < They will accustom 
4hem to. idistiact arraqpement, withont which) 
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cloqa«Dce, hoH^ever great, cannot prodace en* ^ 
tire coDTiction./ | 

Popalar assemblies gi?e scope for the most | 
animated manner of pnblic speaking. Passion 
is easily excited in a great assem'^Iy, where the 
morements arececbmnnicated by mutaai sym- 
Qfitby between the orator and the audience. 
^Tbat ardor of speech, that vehemence ai|d ' 
gfew of sentiment, which proceed from a mind 
anim^led and inspired bj some groat and public 
objeciU form the pecuhar character of popular 
eloq&ence in its highest degree of perfection. 

The warmth, however, which we express, 
must be always suited to the subject; since it 
would be ridiculous to introduce great vehe- 
mence into a subject of small importance, or 
which by its nature requires to be treated with 
calmness. We must also be careful not to 
counterfeit, warmth without feeling it. The 
best rule isf to follow nature ; and never to at- 
tempt a strain of eloquence, which is not prompt* 
ed by our own genius^ A speaker may acquire 
reputation and influence by a calm, argumenta- 
- tive manner. To reach the pathetic and sub- 
lime of oratory requires those strong sensibilities 
of mind, and that high power of expression, 
which are given to few. 

Even when vehemence is justified by the sub- 
ject, and prompted by genius ; when warmth is 
felt, not feigned ; we mustNbe cautious, (lest im- 
petuosity transport u& too ftkr. > U the speaker 
Jop« command of himself^ he w ill soon lose com- 
mand of his audience. < He must begin with 
moderation, and study to warm his hearers grad- 
ually and equally with himself. For, if their 



^Sfif'oiid be not in eiHSon wi(b bii, Ihe discord 
wil) ^oon be felt. Aeft(iect for his iradieDOe 
^fantild BlwnyB lay a decent ^'estraint upon im 
•warmth, and prevent it ;frofn ^arrjing bim be- 
yotid {H^per irmits. When a speaker is so far 
tmasterof hiili&elf, as4o preserve cloee altentioo 
toarj^umentvam) eyenlo^soroe degree of acoa- 
Tate expression ; this seff comtnand, this effort 
of reason, in the midst of pas^iou, conlribytes la 
^e highest degree both to please an4 to per- 
*«iiade. The advantages of passion are ilfforded 
!for the porposes of persuasion, wHhotit' that eoii- 
ifosion and disarder which are .its .asnal altend- 

In fhe most anmated^trnio ^of pfOp«Uir speak- 
ing we nicist always regard- what the p«ibltc ear 
will receive without disi;ast. Withont atten- 
tioo to this, imitation ^of anciei^t orators might 
Jbetny a speaker into a boldness of manner, with 
which the eoolnessN of modern taste would foe 
^spJeased. Jt is also necessary to attend with 
«care to the decornma of time, piaoe and charac- 
ter. No ardor of eloquence can atone for neg^ 
Ject of these, ^o one shoald -attempt to speak 
in public withont forminglo himself a just and 
strict idea of what is suitable to his age and 
character ; what is suitable to the subject, the 
hearers, the, place, and the occasion. On this 
•idea be should adjust the vi^hole train and manner 
of his speaking. 

What degree of conciseness or diffuseness is 
fiuited to popular eloquence,. it is not easy to de- 
termine with precision. A diffuse manner is 
generally consic^ered as most .proper. There is 
fldanger, however) of^rring. in this. inspect.; by 
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too diffuse a st^le pi]t>lie speakers often lose 
more in point of strength than they gain by ful« 
neM of illustration. £xcessive conciseness in* 
deed must be avoided. We must explain and 
inculcate ; but confine ourselves wiffain certain 
limits. We should never forget that, however 
jwe may be pleased with hearing ourselves 
speak, every audience may be tired ; and the 
moment they grow wear}', our eloquence be- 
comeis t»ieless. It is better in general, to say 
too liltleji.than too much : to place our thought 
in on^*strong point of view, and rest it therci 
than by showing it in every light, and pouring, 
forth a profusion of words upon it, to exhaust 
the attention of our hearers, and leave them 
languid and fatigued. 

^UEBTIOXIS. 

1. What is the foundatioa of ewry tpecies of elo- 
quence ? 2. What fibouM be the Jirst tttid y of ^he 
person who measft to address a popular assembly 1 
3. What is considered a cofital rule lo become a pef> 
Buasive speaker in a popular asserobiy ?> 4. What il, 
always to be avoided if possible ? 5. Against wbit 
IB there z general prejudice in public mec^tings ? $»\ 
At what times nfty tel Mpeeches in public meetings ~ 
introduced ? 7. ^s premedttation. improper ? 
What will be the advantages of short notes, in speal 
JDg to popular-assemblies ? 9. . What forms the pen 
liar character of popular eloquence in its highest di 
gree of perfection ? 10. What is the best ruU in pu! 
lie speaking ? 1 1. In what must we be cautious 
regard to passion ? 12. What will be the com 
quence in this case, if a speaker lose coniniai\d 
himself? ]3. '^' ha t t(cf fa should a person io speak 
public 9ilw2ys form io himself?- 14. What style 
public speaking is Considered best, the ccneite or 
fuigt 
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ELOQUENCE W THE BAR. 

THE endd of speaking at the bar, and in pop« 
ular aAseipblies, are commonly different. Id 
the latter,^he orator aims principaUy to per* 
9aade ; to-aetermiBe bis hearers to some choice 
or conduct, as good, fit, or u^fuL He therefore 
applies himself to every principle of action in 
oar nature ; to the passions and to the heart, as 
well as to the understanding. But at the bar, 
(convictionjis the principal object. There the 
speaker^s duty is not to persuade the judges to 
what is good or useful, but. to exhibit what is 
just aad true ; and, consequently, hi« eloquence 
is chiefly addressed to the understanding. 

At the bar speakers address themselves to 
one, or to a few judges^ who are generally per- 
SODS of age, gravity, and dignity of character^ 
There those advantages, which a mixed and 
numerous assembly affords for employing all 
the arts of speech, are not enjoined. ^ Passion 
does not rise so easily. The speaker is heard 
with more coolness ; he is watched with more 
severity ; atid would expose himself to ridicule 
by attempting that high and vehement tone 
which is suited only to a multitude. Beside at 
the bar the field of speaking is confined within 
law and statute.] Imagination is fettered. The 
advocate has always before him the line, the 
square, and the compass. These it is his chief 
business to be constantly applying to the sub- 
jects under debate 

Hence^tbe efoquence of the bar is of a much 
more limited, more sober, and chastened 
kipd^.than that of popular assemblies ;\ and, 
consequently, the judiciial orations of the 



aocieDts roust not be c^neiderecl as eia.ct tncdelm 
of th^ kind of speaking libich is adapted to the 
present state of (be bar. With theii», strict Utw 
was ituch lesB air object of attenttoti^ than itir 
mth tos. In tbe d^ys oi Pemosfb^esand (BkB* 
ro, the mnoicipal sttitirffes were^ few^ sheplev- 
and general^ and the dcdsion of oa^oses waa* 
MU itt»gretft measwt, to tfb« €q«i4y and oom^ 
tffon itisse of the judges. Eloqiuenee^ i «their 
tbnn jtrHsprndence, was the' study* of p^eadersc- 
Cfcero says tbat three Ofonths^ study wonldt 
tni\ke a complete ctYilian ; nay, it wae^ thoogb^ 
t^at a man might be a good pleader without an^^ 
previous studj^. Among th^ Romans there wmf 
a set of mec.) eel led pragntatici^ whose ofiiee t€l 
was to supply the orator with alt the law knowl^ 
edge bis caose required ; which he disposed i]» 
Ikat popular fbrmf and decorated with these 
colors of do^ence, which were mest filled for 
induencing th^ judges. 

Il may afoo be observed, that the cnri) »vA 
criminal judges in Greece and Rome were mor«» 
numerous tlmn with us, and formed a kind 6f 
piopular assembly. The celebrati^ tribunal of 
the Areopagus, at Athens, consisted of fifty 
judges at least; Id Rome, the Jvdiee9 Seluii 
were always numerous, and had the ciBce and- 
power of judge and jury. In (he famous cause 
of Alilo, Cicero spoke to fifty- one Judices Sdtictif 
and thus had the advantage of addressing his 
whble pleading, not to one or a few learned ^ 
judges of the point of law, as is the case wi^h;^ 
«s, but to an assembly of Roman citizens.-— 
Hence those arts of popular eloquence which be i 
employed with? such sucoesSi Hence, cartai* 



jMtttceft wliidi f»t>iildte ve€i0toed< tbeairk*! 
IffxS'i tiere coriimoD st tlie Rootan bar; such a§ 
itttrodocitig' oi0t> only the a^cos^d' pef sod dreetcd' 
in <te>^ movrniDfi, but piieiitBtiDSp to tbe judgea^ 
M^fMsify m&. yonng chil^^Tii ao4eaYorifig tir 
eftcrte' pit^ bj'tlmr eriea aa# tem«. 

Tfa« foiiDidtjfm of a lawyer's f epntatiaii 8b4 
ttitcess miut'belatd ]ti>a profound koon^Iedge of 
Mb |»rofeaiBiaB. < H* bia ablliliea aa a speaker be 
c^er B6' ealiD^t ; yel, if bia ka^wledgye of Ibe 
hm b«'aii)i«rfibial, few will cbofose to engage 
him In thair defence. Beside preTiona study, and 
an ample stock of aeqaired knowledge^ another 
Ibifigi, inseparable ftom Ibe success of every 
pieader, is a diligpent and painful attention to ey« 
ery c«ii«e wiib| wbiek be ir enf rnsted ; to all 
tbe iadta and circQBiatances;4ititb i»hicb it is con« 
nected. Tb«r be will, in a gf eat measure, be 
prepared' foF tbe arguidenls. of bis opponent ; 
and, beinf preTiously acquainted witb tbe weak 
pisrta of bis own cause;, bia will be able to fortify 
them in the best ttanner agaiinat tbe attack of 
Hb adversary. 

Tbougb tbe ancient popular and yebeuent 
Banner of pleading is now in a great nteasure 
suaperseded^we must not-icfer that there is no 
rboaB for eloquence at tb^^ bar, acd that tbe 
study 6f it is superfllious. There is, perhaps^ 
ne scene ef public speaking, where eloquence 
is more requisite*^ The dryness and subtility of 
Mibjects usually agitated at the bar, require, 
More \ than any olhei^, a certain kiad of elo* 
^ence, in order t# coaamand^attentioo ; togivo' 
weight 1 tlie arguments employed ; and to pre- 
ve&l what tb^ pleadtf advances froot passing^' 
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imregarded. The effect 4)f food speakiog ii 
always great. There is as mocb difference in 
the irifpressien made by a coW, dry, and conftiB- 
edspeaker, aod that made by one who pleads 
the sane eaose with elegance, order, and 
strength, as there is between onr conception of 
an object when presented in twilight, and when 
viewed in the effulgence of noon. :. . ,. 

< Purity and neatness of expression is in this 
species of eloquence chiefly to be studied ; a 
style perspicuous and proper ; not needlessly 
overcharged with the pedantry of law tero^^ 
Dor aflfecte^ly avoiding these, when saitable 
and reqoisfteS Verbosity is a fault of which 
men of fhfs profession are frequently accused;, 
into which the habit of speaking and f^ritinjr 
hastily and with little preparation, almost ana- 
voidably betrays them. It cannot therefore, be 
too earnestly recommended to those who arfe 
beginning to practice at the bar, that they ear- 
ly guard against this, while they have leisure 
for preparation. Let them Tprm themselves to 
the habit of a strong aod correct style; which 
will become natural to them afterward, when 
compelled by multiplicity of business to compose 

with precipitation. Whereas, if a loose and 
negligent style have been suffered to becoine 
familiar, they will not be able eten upon occa- 
sions when they wish to make an unusual effort, 
to express themselves with force und elegance. 
vPistioctness in speaking at the bar is a capi- 
tal property. It should b^ shown, first iu sta- 
rting the question ; in exhibiting clearly the 
point in debate ; what we admit ; what we deny ; 

and where the line of division be^^ins between 
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<* 08 and the advene plirtj. Nf zt, it should ap- 
pelir in the order and arraogeinent of all the 
parts of the pleading. A clear method is of the 
highest consequence in every species of oration ; 
but ID those intricate cases which belong, to the 
bar, it is infioitelj essentia]. 

Narration of facts should always be (as con* 
cise as the nature ef them will admit.. They 
are always very necessary to be remeiDbered ; 
consequent!}, unnecessary minuteness in rela* 
ting them overloads the memory. Whereai^if 
a pleaden omit a\1 superfluous 'circumstancesNa 
his recital, he adds strength to the material facts, 
gives a clearer view of what he relate^ and 
jnakes the impression of it more lasting^ In 
Bi^ltimentation, however, ^(jg^ore diffuse .JBifnner 
seems requisite) at the bar than on some other 
occasions. For in popular asseml|li«>9 where 
the subject of debate is oAen a plain question, 
ai^oments gain strengtjb by Cf^nciseness. But 
fthe intricacy of law points frequently requires 
the arguments to be expanded and placed in 
di^rent lights, in order to be folly apprehend- 
ed?^ 

Xandor in stating the arguments of his adver- - 
ea/y cannot be too much recommended to every 
pleader. If he du^nise them, or place tbem m 
a false light, the artifice nill soon be discovered ; 
and the judge and the bearers will conclude, 
that be either wants discernment to perceive, 
or fairness to admit, the strength of liis oppo- 
nent's reasoning. But', if be state with atcura- 
cy and candor the arguments U9ed against him, 
before be endeavor to combat them, a strong 
prejudice is cieated in bis favcr/ He will ap« 



v;pea[r1o have entire .cOnfi^oDee. in *bi3 xgi w c y 
dsidce 'he does not^attempt to suf^port it by avti* 
^ce irr cODcealment. The. jadge will therefore 
ihQ incliaed to recetve inoffe readily Ibe in. 
(preesiopsiBade iipon hiia -h\ a speaker wiioap- 
.pears both fair and penelcatipg. 

/^jt ma J «otBe times 4e serviceable «tlhe bar, 

.particularly in a Uve4^ repiy,4>y which ridicule 

, is throivfi OD what an adrersary has advaneed. 

But a yoiiDg pleader shonid nenrer rest his 

-fitrengXh on this dazzling taleAt. fiis etfiiceis 

not to excile laughter, but to produce xotivic- 

4ion ; nor perhaps did any one e»Ter ris<^ to .eotb 

neace in his profession by beiagtaiwitt^rtlair^^v^/ 

^ince an advocate ^persaaatOi^ rhis cliei^t, lie 

^must plead his cause with « p^par d^^e^ ^f 

: warmth.^ - He must be > cavtMHis, 4iowever, egf 

tprostitutiBg his eamestaewtiDdisensibUity'by an 

• equal degree of ardor on^very^friaject fTbete 
is a dignity of tharactejr, w^hiob it is bigMy m- 

. portant for every oae of liis ^profession io aiif 
port. An opinion ^f probity. akid hoBor In a 

pleader is hit most power&ltBstromect of per- 
suasion. He should always, therefore, decKoe 

embarking in causes which are ediona aad mao* 
ifestly unjust ; and when be sapportt a doubtful 
cause, he shoo4d lay the chief stress - upoB . tho^e 
arguments which appear to hku to be most for- 
cible ; reserving his zeal and indignation for 
cases where injustice and iniquity are flagrant. 

quESTiojsrs. 

1. In the eloquence of popular aesemblieft, at what 

* does ibe orsitor principally aim? S. What is the 
j^principal ob^ci of speakiog at the bar ? 3. To wbaiBi 
<do.8peakerBat the bar address ikemsehesi 4. .J^ 
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what is tbe sphere of «ipeaking at the bar conjmtdtl^ 
\ Why^ do ikot the Judicial oration' of the aocieots 
serve as models of that kind of speaking' which is 
adapted to the present state of the bar? G.Od 
-what innst the foundatioD of a lawyer's reputation and 
success be laid ? 7. Are we to tVi/<?r'that there is do 
room for eloquence at the bar, since the ancient man- 
ner of pleading is in a great measure svptrstdtd ? Gl 
Is eloquence at the bar particularly requisite ? 9. 
What is ohiefltf to be studied in this specifs of elo- 
queiice ? 10. What is there in speaking at the bar, 
that should be considered 'A capita t property? 11. 
How should be the narraf ton ofyiac^ ? 1^.? \Vhy is 
it necessary to be concise in narration at t)>e bar? 
13. How should be the argumentative part? 14. 
Why is more dlffiiseness in aj-gumeniation tequisite ? 
15. How should an advocate ^tate the argvmtnts of 
his adversary ? 16. Why is candor necessary in stat- 
ing" them ? 17. Is «?»< proper for the use of an ad?o- 
cate at.the bar? 18. Why is 'a degree of wariiith 
proper io an advocate ? 



ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

HAVING treated of the eloquence of popn- 
lar as8emblie,s, and of that of the bar, we ehall 
now consider the strain and spirit of that eio- 
qujence which is suited to the pulpit. This 
field of public speal^ing has several advantnges 
peculiar to itself. The dignity and ^importance 
of its subjects must be allowed to be superior to 
any other. They admit the highest embeUish- 
meot in description, and tbe greatest warmth 
and vehemence of expression. In treating his 
subject) the preacher has also peculiar advan- 
tages. He speaks not to one, or a few judges, 

P2 ^ 
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, >i>at to a largpe amemblj. He is not ntrM i^ 

viDterniption. He chooses his subject at leis- 
ure ; and has^all the assistance of the most ac- 
curate premeditatioip The disadvaatages, 
however, which attebd the elo^queace of the 
paJpit are not inconsiderahle. The preach- 
er, it is true, has no contention with an ad- 
versary; bat idebate awakens genius, and ex- 
cites attention. Hifr snbjects, though noble, are 
trite and conniocir They are become so famfl« 
iar to the public ear, that it requires no ordina- 
ry genius in the preacher to fix attention. 
Nothing is more difficult than to bestow on what 
is ccHnmon the grace • of - novelty. Besides, the 
subject of the preacher usually* confines hiin to 
abstract jqualities, to virtues and vices ; wbere- 

^ as, that of oilier popular spedjcers leads them to 
treat of persons ; which is generally more in- 
teresting to the hearers, >and occupies more 
powerfully the imagination. We are taught by 
the preacher to detest only the crime ; by the 

. pleader to detest the criminal. )Hence it hap- 
pens that, though 4he tramber of moderately 
good preachers is great, so few have arrived jjA 
eminence. Perfection is very distant from 
modern preaching. Tbfi object however, is 
truly noble, and worthy, of being puraued with 

r'tZeai. 

\ To excel in preaching, it 4s necessary to have 
a fixed and habitual view of its object. This is to 

.persuade men to become good. - Every sermon 
Ought therefore to be a persuasive oration, it 
is pot to discuss some abstruse point, that the 
preacher ascends the pulpit. It is not to teach 

Jiia hearers something new i hut to loake tjieji 



''itettsr ; to give them At ^once clear trieM «iHi 
, {Mersiiative imprettions of religion trotlis. 

The priiicipa! characterefttics of paipit elo- 
•^ueiice, asdiatiBgaisfaed^oni the oilier kinds of 
. ^u][>lic apeakiog. appear to be those iwoygniritf 
and warodthi it is^peitfaer easy norcoramon to 
imite th^ characters of ^doquence. 1* he 
j^rave, when it iS'predoalilMHlt«^becomesa dtillf 
imifonBSoteimiiiy. The waras, whea it wants 
.gravity, borders on the light and iheatrtcal. >A 
prpper aaiooof the two, foriBS |hat character 
^f preachiog which the Freacb call OikCtion «- 
that' afiectiog, penetrating, and interesting man- 
ner, which -flows from a strong sense in thO 
•^preacher of the importance of the Iroths he 
t deliFers, and an earnest desire that they may 
«iake Aill iqipression on the heartisof his hear- 

'«rsO 

^  <*  iKsermon, as a particular species 6f composi- 
tion, requires (the strictest attention to unity.\ 
By this we mean 'that there sh6uld be some 
main point to which the whole tenor of the 
eermon -shall refers It must not be .a pile bf 
different subjects tieaped upon each other ; but 
one object most predominate through the wholfe. 
Hence,. ho werer, it mast not be understood, 
^that there shoold be no diyisions- or- separate 
-beads in a discourse; nor that one single thought 
only shoald be exhibited in different poipts jbC 
view. Unity is not to be understood in so linl- 
. I ted a sense ; it admits some variety; it requires 
- only that union and connection be so far pre- 
served^ as to make the whole concur in some 
-one impression on the mind. Thus, for instance) 
ft^preacher jnay employ several different arga* 
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meats to enforce the love of God ;, he may alse 
inqqire into the causes of the decay pf thii vir- 
tue ; still one great object is presented to the 
mind. But if, because his text says, ^^ He that 
loveth God, must love his brother alsa ;'' he 
should, therefore, mix in th^ same discourse , 
arguments for the love of God, and for the love 
of our neighbor, he would grossly, offend against «| 
unity, and leave a very confused impression on 
the minds of his hearers. 

Sermons are always more striking, and gen- 
erally more nseful, the more precise and partic- 
ular the subject of them iSv^ Unity can never be 
^ Jio pertect.in a general, as In a particular subject. 
Geiieral subjects, indeed, such as the excellen- 
cy or the pleasures of Religion, are often cho- 
sen by young preachers,. as the most showy, and 
the easiest to be handled ; but these subje^ 
produce not the high effects of preaching. 'At- 
tention is much more commanded, by talung 
• some, particular view of a great subject, and 
employing, on that, (he whole force of argu- 
ment and eloquence^ To recommend some one 
Tirtue, or inveigh against a particular vice, af- 
fords a subject not deficient in unity er precision. 
But, if that virtue or vice be considered as assu- 
ming a particular aspect in certain characters, 
or Certain situations in life, the subject becomes 
still more interesting. The execution is more 
difficult, but the merit and the effiect are high- 

A preacher should be cautious not to exhaust 

his subjectj since nothing is more opposite to 

* persuasion, than unnecessary and tedious fulness. 

There are alwayi fome things which ]^e may 



r 
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«i«|ipofle t6bisjkD0ii«,ttiid 90111^ which ^t^ptite 
s^isAf brtdf atteDtioa. If he eoiea^or to onot 
i^notliing whteh hk sal:(|ect u^gests, he must oq- 
.^ayoida^ly encumber it and dhBiuish its force. 

(^or^pderhis iBstractioas interesting, to bis 

^iiearers/sfauvld be the^ grand object of every 

preacher. He should bring hoapie to their 

^ -lieactsthe troths .«rhij^ he-inonicates; and make 

, r-each suppose himself particularly addressed]. 

^e shotfld •TOidali intricate reasenjogs ; avoid 

N'«spnesBing.himself4B general, specukrtive prop- 

^^osilaoDs.; or layii^ down practical truths in (m 

;^4ib8tract^ metaphysical ^manneri A discoame 

«ll§^t:t6'be^cal|ried oaan Ibe smin of direct 

^4ddr^ss4b the^mdieacef' not in the strain of one 

writing an essayvbut of oneiipeakiiMg to a mnl- 

' titodt, nod !8todyif)gito eontiect if hat is called i^ 

^icatienyor what jmmedietely referft to prifc- 

<^^e,1?ith the doctrvbal parts of the sei^mion. 

4t is always highly 4ldvantiigeo«f8 to ke^p ^in 

'^iew the different ages, characters, and'i^oodi- 

r-tioos of men, atid to accommodate directions 

r^and exhortations to-each i^f these difi^rent dtis- 

«e8. Whenever you advance what touches ra 

man^s character or is applicable.^ %o his ciiHsum- 

•tsAces, you are #ure of bis attention. No study 

^sonore necessary for a preacher tban Ihe study 

of human liie, and of the human heail't. To 

discover a. man tohimself in a light, in which 

he never saw his character before, produces a 

wonderful effect. Those sermon^, though the 

' most dUficult in composition, are not only the 

most beautiful, but also t^ie most useftU, .which 

are founded on the illustration of some peculiar 

^4tfiarafiter, or i^markable piece of history ia.11)^ 
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f acred writiAgs^ bj parsniDg which we may 
trace, and icy open, some of the most secret 
wiodiDgs of the haman heart. ' Ot^er topics 
of preaching are become trite ; but this is an ' 
extensiTe $eld which hitherto has been little 
explored^ and possesses all the advantages of 
being curioos, new, an^ highly nsefal; <'ptslu>p 
^Qtler^s sermon on the character of Balaam )Vi { 
is aiiexample of this kind of preaching. 

Fa^on, which operates so extensively on ha- 
man manors, has given to preaching, at .differ* 
enl times, a change of character. This how- 
ever is a torrent, which sw«lis to-day and sub- 
sides io*morrow. Sometimes poetical preafch- 
ing is fashionable ; somettiiies philosophical. 
At one time it must be all pathetic ; at another, 
all argumentative ; as some celebrated preachet 
lias set the example. Each of these modes is 
yery defective ; and he^ who conforms himself 
to it, will both confine apd corrupt his genius. 
. Troth and good sense are the sole "basis, on 
which he can build with safety. Mode and ha« 
mor are feeble and unsteady. No example 
should be servilely imitated. From various ex- 
amples the preacher may collect materials for 
improvement ; but servility of imitation Extin- 
guishes all genius,^ or rather proves entire 
want .of it. 

QUESTIOJ^S. 

1. What peculiar advantages lias the eloquence of I 
the pulpit? 2. What pecoliar advantages has s| 
preacher in treating his subject ? 3. What disap* \ 
van<a^c« attend pulpit eloquence? 4.' What is ne* 
cessary to excel in preaching* t 5. What is the .tih* , 
j/bct of preachiogi 6. What are the charcuiertUict i 
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of palpil elo<}iteiice ? ?. Is it eoty iHf^! coffttnon to 
tinile g^raFJty and warmth ^ 8. What flo«& the proper 
union of gravity and warmth forijl r 9, As a jjar-^ 
iicular sptcits of compositioo, what style do sermooa- 
require ? 10. What is to be ooderstood by the unity 
of a sermon ? 11. What kind ofsermoni are always 
the most striking and generally the mMtturful ? 12. 
What subjects are best soited to a sermon? 13. Iqf 
what should a preacher always he cautiouM ? 14. 
What should be the grand ot^ect of every preacher I 
15. W'hat should he avoid j^\' 16. How should a dis- 
course from the pulpit be carried on ? 17. What 
study is partioukrty necessary for a preacher ? 18. 
In preaching, what is the effect of too j^reat isnUMm 
of another ? 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL^|T8 
PARTS. INTRODl^CTION, DIVISION, NAli- 
RATION, AND EXPLICATION. 

^ HAVING already considered what 19 pectt* 
liar^o'each of the three irreat fields of public 
speaking, popular assemblies, the bar, and the 
pulpit ; we shall now treat of what is commoD ^ 
to them all, and explain the conduct of a dis- 
course or oration in general. 

The p^ts which compose a regular oration 
are thes^siz ; the exordium or introdnction ; 
the state or division of the subject ; narfation 
or .explication; the reasoning or arguments;^ 
the pathetic part ; and the conclusion. It is 
not necessary that each of these enter into ^ev- 
ery public discourse, nor that they always enter 
in this order. There are many excellent dit«. 



c^bfScfttA wttbli Bome of tISese parts ar^ 'onril^ 
tefd. Bat^ ii thiey are tbe eonstitQent parts of 
a riB^ular eratiob, and ds in every di^onrse some 
o^ tbeoi mast occar, it is agreeable to our pres« 
^i parppse toexamiiie each of them dietiDct^j.' 
. Thd 4^^^^^ Intr^dQctioD is^oeoujeiiiatft^ 
tU gdad wiU of tbe bearers; to excite theis^ 
afl^Dtiofi ; and to reader them open to persoa-' 
sibn. f'WIiiieo the speaker is^prerioudj secure' 
oFthe^^ood vriii, attention and docilitj of his an^ 
dience; a format introduction may, be on^kftted^ 
Respect for his hearers will in that case required 
only a short exordiuray to prepare them for the;- 
other parts of liisdisconrsev 

The introdiactioii-is'a' part of a discourse-' 
which requires no smatlOare, It is always im^ 
portant to begin well ; to nmke a faTorable 'vaii^ 
pression at first setting out, when th^^ minds of*- 
the bearers, as yet vacant and free, are more' 
easily prejudiced in favor of the ' speaker, tf e' 
must add, alio, that a good iatroduetion is fitN 
qihently found to be extremely dilGtoolt. F^vr- 
parts of a discourse givo more trouMe' to. th^* 
o6mpo8er,^or reqiure more delicaey in tb^ exe^ ; 

CVtiOD. 

** An introduction •should b6 easj and naturaL- 
«J^ should always be suggested by the subject) 
-->T?he writer should ndl plan it before he has ' 
m^Bditatad in his own mind the substance of hia^ 
discourse. By tiOcingthe opposite course, and 
COBopQlingfcin the ^fst place im introduction, the 
writor will ol^en find that he is either led to lay 
hold of some eommon-place topic, or that in- 
stead of the introduction being aiscoaMnodated' 
to the discourse, he ia Bftder the necessily. vlk- 



accommodating the discourse to the iotrodac* 

tiOB. 

lip .this pattof a discoqrse correctness of ex- ^ 
preasioQ shoald be parefollj stadied. — This is 
peculiarly requisite^ on account of the situation of 
the h^arers. At the beginning, they are more ^ 
disposed to criticise, than at any other peiiod; 
they are then occupied by the subject and Ihe 
arguments ; their attention is entirely directed 
to the speaker's style and mannerly Care there- 
fore is re<]^aisite to prepossess tiI9m in his favor ; 
tboi]gh too noucb art must be cautiously aroided, 
since it will then be more eaflify detected, and 
will derogate from that persutision, which the 
other parts of the discourse are intepded (o pro- 
duce. 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic 
of a good introduction. \if the speaker begin 
with an air of arrogance and ostentation, the 
self iave and pride of liis hearers will be pre- 
sently awakened, and follow him with a very 
suspicious eye through the rest of his discourse* 
His modesty should appear not only in his ex- 
pression, but in his whole manner ; in his looks, 
in his gestures, and in the. tone of his voice. 
Every audience is pleased with those marks of 
respect and awe which are paid by the speaker. 
The modesty, however, of an introduction 
should betray nothing mean or abject. Togeth- 
er with modesty and deference to his hearers, 
the orator should show a certain sense of digni- . 
ty, arising from persuasion of the justice or im- 
portance of his subject. 

'' particular cases excepted, the orator shor / 
not pot forth all his strength at the beginni 
bat it should rise and grovf upon his hearer 
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bifl cliscourse advafhces. Thef intrdductiofB if 
seldom the place Tor vehemeBce and passioo. 
trhe aadieDce must be gradually prepared before 
tbe speaker venture on strong^ and passionate 
sentiments. Yet, when tbe subject is sacfa that 
the very mention of it naturally awakens some 
passionate Amotion ; or when the unexpected 
presence of some person or object in a popular 
assembly inflai7>es the speaker ; either of these 
will justify an abrupt and vehement exordium. 
Thus the appeatance of Cataline in the senate 
renders tbe violent opening of Cicero'^ first ora- 
tion against him very natural and proper ^^Qtiouf- 
que tandem^ Catalina^ abutere patientia nostra V^ 
Bishop Atterbury, preaching from this text, 
*< Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in mc,'^ ventures on this bold exordium : ** And 
can any man then be offended in thee, blessed 
Jesu3 ?" Which address to our Saviour he con- 
tinues, till he enters on the division of hid sub- 
ject But such introductiokis should be attemp- 
ted by very few, since they promise so much 
vehemence and ardor through the rest of the 
discourse, that it is extremely difficult to satis- 
fy the expectation of the hearers. An intro- 
duction should not anticipate any material part 
of the subject.' Wh^n topics or ai^uments^ 
which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are 
hinted at and in part exhibited in the introduc- 
tion ;i^they lose, upon their second appearance, 
the grctce of novelty. The impression inten- 
ded to he made by any capital thought is al* 
ways made with greatest advantage when it is 
made entire, and in its proper place. 

An introduction should be proportioned in 
length and kind to the discourse which follows 
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It. Id lengtl), as nothings can be .more absard 
tbaa to erect a large portico before a small 
baiMiDg ; and ia kind, as it is no lees absurd to 
load witb superb ornaments the portico of a 
plain dwelling- bouse ; or to make the approach 
to a moBument as gay as that to an arbor. 

AAer the introduction, the proposition or 
enunciation of the subject commonly succeeds ; 
coQceraing which we shafl only observe, that it 
^ould be clear and distinct, and expressed 
without afifectatioDi ia the most concise and sim- 
ple manner. To this generally succeeds the 
^iTiaioD,jOf laying down jthe method of the dis- 
course ; in the management of which the fol- 
lowing rules should be carefully observed. 

Fir8t,>The parts into which the subject is dir 
videdi must be really distinct from each other* 
It were^an absurd division, for example, if a 
speaker should propose to explain first the ad- 
▼aotages of virtue, and next those of justice or 
temperance ; because the first head plainly 
xomprehjends the second, as a genus does the 
fp^cies. S.ueb a method of proceeding ia- 
.yolves the subject in confusion. 

-Secondly, We must be careful always to fol- 
low the order of nature f beginning with the 
jmostsimple points; with such as are most easi- 
ly understood, and necessary to be first discus- 
sed ; and proceeding to those which are built 
upon the former, and suppose them, to be, known. 
The jBubject must be divided into those parts^ 
into which it is most easily and naturally resol- 
ved. 

Thirdly, The members of a division ought to 
jsxhaust tbe subject y otherwise the division i> 



N 
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incomplete ; the subject is exKibited by -pieces 
only, without displa}ring the whole'. 

Fourthly; L^t conciseness and precision be 
peculiarly studied. A division always appears 
to most advantage, when the several heads are 
expressed in the clearest, most forcible, and 
fewest words possible. This never fails to 
Utrike the hearers agreeably ; and contributes 
also to make the divisions more easily remem- 
bered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary in ultiplication of h^tda 
should be cautiously avoided. To divide a sup- 
ject into many minute parts, by endless ditisiens 
and subdivisions, produces a bad effect in speak- 
ing. In a logical tre&trse this may be proper; 
but it renders an oration hard and dry, and un- 
tiecf^ssarily fatigues the memdry. A sermoh 
txi^y admit from three to ^ve or six befids, in- 
cluding subdivisions ; seldom are more allowsr- 
ble. 

The next constituent part of a discourse h 
narration or explication. These two are joined 
together, because they fall nearly under the 
same rules^ and because they generally answer 
the same purpose; serving to iHustrate the 
cansei, or the subject, of which one treats, be- 
Tore proceeding to argue on one side or the oth- 
er ; cr ^tempting t& interest the passions of the 
hearers. ' 

•*-*To be ctear RUd distinct, io be probable, and 
1o be concise, are the qualities, which critics 
chiefly requii*e in narratiorh. Distinctness' is re- 
quisite to the wbole of the discourse, but be- 
longs especially to narratioit, which ought to 
throw light on all that forllowS. At the bar, a 
fact, or a siiigle circumstance, lejfl in obscurityi 
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«r mitaQclentood bj the jodge* «ny destroy 'the 
«fi(ect of all the argaoieot and reasoning, wfaich 
4 he pleader employs, if his narration be toi- 
probable, it will be disregarded; if it be tedi- 
^olls and diiase, it will fatigue and be forgottea. 
To render narration distinct, particnlar attea- 
tioQ is requisite in aseertaining clearly the 
Dames, dates, places and every other- infportant 
«jrcumstaoce*ol the facts reconnted. iln order 
to be probable in narration, it is necessary to ex- 
hibit the characters of the persons of wbcni 
we speak, and to show that their actions pro- 
ceeded from such motives as are natural, and 
likely to gain belief.' ^ To be as concise as the sub 
ject will admit, all superfluous circumstances 
must be rejected 4 be which the narration will 
be rendered mpre forcible and more clear. 

In sermons/explication of the subject to be 
discoursed 0^ occupies the place of narration at 
the bar, aod^is to be conducted in a similar man- 
ner. It must be concise, clear, and distinct ; in 
a style correct and elegant, rather than highly 
adorned. To erpbin the doctrine of the text 
with propriety ; to give a full and clear account 
of the nature of that virtue or duty which forms 
the subject of discourse, is properly the didac- 
tic part of preaching ; on the right execution 
of which much depends, in order to succe«*d, 
the preacher roust meditate profoundly on the 
subject ; so as to place it in a clear ai|d strikinjg 
point of view. He must consider what iight it 
.jnay derive from other passages of scripture ; 
-whether it be a subject nearly allied to some 
other, from which it ought to be distinguished ; 
whether it can be advantageously illustrated by 
eemparing or opposing it to some other thing i 

Q2 
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by seafchio^wto otuses, of trkoiof efiects ; ity 

Soioting out ekampiet, or appea<iOg to tbe 
earte of tbe hearers ; that thas a precis^ and 
cireamstantial utie^ir may be afforded of the doc* 
trine inculcated. By distinct and apt ilinstra* 
tions of the known troths of reiigion^a preach* 
er may both display great merit, as a composer; 
and what is iutiniteJy more valuable, render 
bis discourses weighty, iastrnctiFe^ and nsefal. 

QUESTIOJ^S. ' 

1. How many parts compose a regular discourse ; 

and what are 1 bey i 2. Is it necessary that each of 

these parts enter into every public discourse ? 3. 

Wbqit is the dc«|7» of the irUroduclion? 4- When 

may a regular introduction be omittc^d ? 5. By Kbat 

should the Introduction of a discourse be suggeitted? 

. 6. Why should correctM$a of expression be carefolly 

' studied in the introduction ? 7. Why is modesty an 

indispensable characteristic x>f a good introduction ? 

' 8. tihould all tbe Hrength of ao orator be put forth 

at the beginning of a discourse f 9. Why not ? 10. 

Should an iotruduption anticipate .any vtnterial part 

' of a discourse F>i 1. By what should the length and 

)nnd of an introduction be proportioned ? 12. What 

commwnly succeeds the introduction ? 13. What 

generally succeeds the pr^poailioo of a discourse f 

14. What is the first rule for tbe management of tbe 

division of 9, discourse ? 15. What is the second 'f 

16. What is tbe third 1 17. What is the fourth? 

18. What is i\ie fifth t 1 9. What is the next constitth 

cnl part of a discourse ? 20. What are the -quattiics 

required in narration ? 21. What is necessary to 

Tended narration distinct ? 32. What to be probable ' 

S3. What to be concise? 24 What in sermons 

occupies the place of narration at the bar? . 25. How 

can a preacher display merit* as a <3ompo8er, and. 

rendet hii discourses weightji lostrootiTey and 

>1? . ^ 
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THE ABCanmSVXTWE PAJIT OF A B16- 

COUPvSB. TifE FATHETIC PAJRT, AM> 

THE PERORATION. 

AS the great eod for which men speak on 
9iuy serioas x>cca3ioa, is to convince their hear- 
eri that sooiethiDg' is true, 0r right, or good, 
and thus.tp influence their pracUce ; reason and 
argament^must constitute the foundation of all 
xnaniy and persuasive eloquencp. 

With regard to argunnents, three thi'igs are 
requisite. First, invention of them ; secondly, 
proper disposition and arraugement cf them ; 
and thirdly, expre8sing them in the most forci- 
ble nnanner. ^ invention is nodoubtedly the^ 
most «iateriaT, and the basis of the rest. But 
in this, art can afford only soiall assistance. It 
can aid a speaker however in arrnn^iog and 
expressing those arguments which bis knowl- 
edge of the subject has discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, 
we must avoid blending those together that 
are of a separate nature. 411 arguments what- 
ever are intended to prove one of these 
three things; that something is true ; that it is 
right pr fit; or that it is profitable and good.. 
Truth, duty, and interest are the three great 
subjects of discussion among men. B* t the ar- 
guments employed upon either of them are 
generally distinct; and he, who blends them all 
under one .topic^ which he calls his argument, 
as ID sermons is too frequently done,will render 
bis reasoDing indistinct and inelegant. 

With reppect to the different degrees of 
,«(reDgth in arguments, the common rule 4s, 'to^^ ' 
advance ia (he wf^ of climat from the weakest 
t0 tlkevBkOpt foi^ibU*. This method is recom* 
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frtehdtfd ii^eb <fae speakdy it cdairiiicedthat hi«{ 
^ause 19 clear, and taiyto be proved. Bui this 
rule mest not be nniversallT observed, yf he 
distrust his cause, and bave but one material ar 
gament, it is often proper to plaee tbis a^- 
ment in the front; to prejudice hts hearers 
early in bis favor, and thud dispose them to pay 
attentiun to the weaker reasons which be may 
afterwards introdace\ When amid a variety 9( 
arguments there is^offe or two more feeble than 
the rest, though proper to be used, Cicero ad- 
vises to place then in the middle^ as a situation 
less conspicuous, than either the begioning or 
end of the train of reasoning. 

When arguments are strong and satisfactory, 
/\ the more they are separated the better. . Each 
" can theo bear to he introduced alone, placed in 
its full light, amplified and contemplated. But, 
when they are of a doabtf*il or presumptive nat- 
ure, it ii safer to crowd them together, to form 
them into a phalanx, that, though individually 
weak, they may mutually support each other.. 

Arguments should never be extended too far, 
nor multiplied too much. This serves rather 
^ to render a^cause suspicious, than to increase its 
strength. A needless multiplicitf of arguments 
burdens the memory, aud diminishes the weight 
of that conviction, which a few well cho«en ar- 
guments produce. To expand them also be- 
yond the bounds of reasonable illustration is al- 
ways enfeebling. When a speaker endeavors 
to expose a favorable argument in every light 
possible, fatigued by the efibrt, h^ loses the 
spirit, with which he set otft ; and 'ends with 
feeHleness, what he'begah'wrth foreev 

Having atteifded'^thus far to the'prdper ar- 
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^ nng^ment of argaments, we proceed to anoth- 
er essential part of a discoor^, the pathetic C . 
fd^hich, if anj where, eloquence reigns, and 
■exerts its power. On this b^ad the following 
directions appear ofief at. 

Consndercarefaity whether the subject admtt'^ 
' the pathetic, and render it proper; and, if it 
do, what part of the diseonrse is most fit for it. 
T6 determine these points belongs to good^ 
lren$e. Many subjects admit not the pathetic; 
ahd even in those^ that are snsoeptible of it, an 
ittempt t* etcfte the passions in a wrong place, 
may expoee an orator to ridicule. It may iii^^ 
general be otyiefTed, that. If ive ekpeet any em- 
otion, wliich we raide, to hdre a lasting effect, 
tire most aeeure in our favor the understaoiling^^ 
and jtidgment. Tfte hearers mfust be satisfied, 
tbat tly^re are s^cietit-grounds for their^ngag- 
fDjg in the caQ«re with zeal and ardor. Whe* 
argument and reasoning have produced their 
full effect, ^th^ pathetic is admitted with the 
greater force and propriety. 

A Speaker should cautiously avoid giving his 
liearers warning that he intends to excite their 
pasnons. Every thing of this krind chills th^ir 

/ sensibility. There is also a great difference te- ' 
tween tetli(}g the hearers that they ought to be 
moved, and actiially movim?: thens. To every ^ 
emotion orpa^sion, nature has adapted certain 
corresponding ebjeets; and without setting 
these before the liimd, it is impossible tor an or^ 
ator to exclto that emotion. We a^'e warmed 
itilh gratitude, we are touched with compas- 
sion, not when a speaker shows ua that these 
Bre noble dispositions, and that il is oar duty to 
feelthekn ; nor when he exclaims against us for 
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our tif difference and coldness. Hitherto be hai 
addressed only oar reason or conscience. He 
most describe the kindness and tenderness o£ 
our Yriend ; be must exhibit the distress suffered 
by the person for whom he would interest us. 
Then, and not before, our hearts bepn (o be 
touched, our gratitude, our compassion, begins 

^to flow. The basis, therefore^ of all successful 
execution in pathetic oratory^ is to paint the ob- 
ject of that passion which we desire to I'aise in 
the most natural and striking manner ; to de- 
soribe it with such circumstances as are likely 
^ to awaken it in \the minds of others!) 

To succeed in tha pathetic, it is necessary to 
attend to the proper language of the passions. 
This, if we consult nature, we shall ever find is 
unaffacted and simple.. U may be animated by 
bold and strong figures, but it will ba?e no omar 
ment, do finery. There is a great difference 
between painting to the imagination and to the 
heart The one may be done with deliberatioo 
and coolness ; the other must always be rapid 
and ardent. In the former, art and labor may 
be suffered to appear ; in the latter, no proper 
effect can be produced, unless it be the work of 
nature only. Hence all digressions should be 
avoided which may iuterrupt or turn aside the 
swell of passion. Hence comparisons are al- 
ways dangerous, and commonly quite improper 

. in the midst of the pathetic. It is also to l^e ob- 
served, that violent emotions cannot foe lasting. 
The pathetic therefore should not be prolonged 
too much. Due regard should always be pre^- 
served to what the hearers will bear ; for, ^e 
who attempts td carry them farther in passions 
tiian they will follow him, frustrates his ptU'*- 



pose. By endea? oring to warm tbem too mncb, 
he takes the Barest method of freezing them 
completely. 

CoBceming: the peroration or conclusion of a 
discourse, a few words will be safficient. Some- 
times the whole pathetic part comes in most 
properly at the conclosion. Sometimes, when 
the discourse has been altogether ar^menta- 
tive^ it is proper to conclade with snmming up 
the arguments, placing them in one view, atid 
leaving the impression of them full and strong 
OB the minds of the hearers. For the great 
rule of a conclusion, and what nature obvious- 
ly suggests, is, "place that last, on which you 
choose to rest tne strength of your cause* 

In every kind of public speaking it is impor- 
tant to hint the precisls time of concluding; to 
briug tbe discourse just to a point; neither end- 
ing abruptly and unexpectedly, nor disappoint- 
ing the expectation of tbe hearers, when they 
look for the end of tbe discourse. 

The speaker should always close with dignity 
and spirit, that the minds of the hearers may be 
left warm, and that they may depart with a fa- 
vorable imj^ression of the subject and cf him- 
self. 

QUESTIOJ^S. 

1. Whnt m\j%t consMute the foundation of all manly 
and pernumve eloquence ? 2. With regard io argu- 
ments, what are requisite ? /3) What is, tbe common 
rule with respect to tbe different degrees of streof^lh 
iaargacDeat? 4. Under what circrmstaDces is thi*^ 
rule not to be observed ? 5. What should be the dis- 
position of arg;uments, when they are strong and sat- 
itfaclory ? 6.* What is the basis ofi all successful ex- 
ecution in pathetic orhtorj ? 7. What is tbe great 
fMle for tbe conclusum of a discourse ? 
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PRONUNCI ATION OR DELIV feR Y. 

THE great objects to which eyerj pablic 
speaker should direct his atteDtion, in formiog 
Lis. delivery, are^^rst^to speak se as to be faily 
«Bd easily Qoderstood by his hearers ; aud ne^t^ 
to express hiipself with such grace' and energy, 
as to please and to move them.^ 

To be Tally and easily understood, the ^chief 
requisites are,^a due degree of loudness of voice, 
distinctaess, slowness, and propriety of pronun- 
ciation. ', 

To be heard is undoubtedly tbe first requisite. 
The spenliLer must .endeavor to all with hi? 
voice the space occupied by the assembly. 
Though this power of voice is in a great meas- 
ure a natural talent, it may receive considerable 
a.«sistance from art. Much depends on the proper 
pitch and management of the voice., Every 
man has three .pitches ih his voice ; the high, 
the middle, and the low. The high is used in 
calling aloud to some one at a distance ; the 
low approaches to a whisper; the middle is 
that, which is employed in common conversa- 
tion, and which should generally be used in 
public speaking. For it is a great error to sup- 
4)ose, that the highest pitch of the voice is re- 
quisite, to be well heard by a great assembly. 
This is confounding two things materially dif- 
ferent, loudness or strength of sound, with the 
key or note on w^hich we speak. The voice 
may be rendered louder without altering the 
key ; and the speaker will always be able te 
give most body, most perseveritig force of 
sound, to that pitch of voice, to which, in con- 
Tersation, he is accustomed. Whereas, if he 
begin on the highest key, he will fatigue hio^- 
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self a ' speak with pain faod^ whererer n mao 
speaks.with pain to himself, he is always beard 
-with pain by iiis audience. Give the voice, 
therefore, full strength and swell of sound, but 
always pitch it on your ordinary speaking key ; 
a greater quantity of voice shoulid never be 
uttered, than can be afforded without pain, and 
withont an^ extraordinary effort. To be well 
beard, it is useful for a speaker to fix his eye on 
some of the most distant persons in the asseiii« 
bly, and to consider himself as speaking to 
them. We naturally and mechanically utter 
our words with such strength, as to be heard by 
one, to whom' we address ourselves, provided 
he be within tbci reach of our voice. This is 
the case in public speaking, as wefl as in com> 
mon conversation. But it must be rememberedi 
that speaking too loudly is peculiarly offensive. 
The ear is wounded, when the voice comes up- 
on it, in rumbling, indistinct masses ; beside, 
it appears, as ' if a«;sent were demanded, by 
mere vehemence and force of sound. 

To being well heard, and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation is m«re conducive, 
perhaps, than mere loudness of sound. The 
quantity of sound, requisite to fill even a large 
space, is less than is commonly supposed ; with 
distinct articulation, a man of a weak voice will 
make it extend farther, than the strongest voice 
can reach without it. This therefore demands 
peculiar attention. The speaker must give ev- 
ery sound its due proportion, and make every 
syltable,and even every letter be hmird distinct- 
ly. To succeed in this, rapidity of pronuncia- 
tion must be avoided. A lifeless, drawling 
method, however, is not to be indulged. To 

R 
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proQonoce with a proper- degree af slowness, 
and with fall and clear artiealation, cannot be 
too industriously studied, nor too earnestly re^ 
commended. Such pronunciaton gires .weight 
and. dignity to a discourse. It assists the voice 
by the pauses and rests which it allows it more 
easily to make ; and it enables the speaker to 
swell all his sounda wi^h more energy and more 
music. It assists him also in preserving a doe 
command of himself, whereas a rapid and hur- 
ried manner excites that flutter of spirit, which 
is the greatest enemy to all right execution ia 
oratory. 

To propriety cf pronunciation nothing is 
more conducive, than giving to every word 
which we utter, that sound which th^ most po- 
lite usage apprnpriate!> to it in opposition to 
broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. On 
this subject, however, written instructions avail 
nothing. But there is one observation v/bich 
it may be useful to make! In our language, 
every word of more syllables than one, has one 
accented syllable. The genius of the lauguRge 
requires the voice to mark that syllable by a 
stronger precussion, and to pass more slightly 
over the rest. The same accent should be giv- 
en every word in public speaking and in com- 
mon discourse. Many persoms err in tbis re- 
spect. When they speak in public and with 
solemnity, they pronounce differently from what 
they do at other times. They dwell upon sylla- 
bles, and protract them; they multiply accent? on 
the same iFord, from a false idea that it gives I 
gravity and force fo their di<?course, and in-  
creases the pomp of public declamation. Rut'| 
this is one of ihe greatest faults which can be 
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committed in prooaDciatioD ; it constitutes what 
is teraied a theatrical or mouthing' manner, and 
gives an artificial affected air to speech, which 
detracts~grealiy from its agreeableness and its 
impression. 

We shall now treat of those higher parts of 
delivery, by studying which, a speaker endeav- 
ors, not merely to render himself intelligible, 
hut to giva grace and force to what he utters. 
These may be comprehended under four heads, 
emphasis, pauses, tones, and gestures. 

By emphasis is meant li fuller and stronger 
sound of voice, by which \re distinguish the ac- 
cented syllable of some' word, on which we in- 
tend to lay particular stress, and to show bow 
it affects the rest of the senteDCe«J To acquire 
the proper management of emphasis, the only 
role i8,;study to acquire a just conception of th^ 
force anA spirit of those sentiments, which yon 
are to deliver. In all prepared discourses, ii 
'\vould be extremely useful, if they were read 
'Over or rehearsed in private, with a view of as- 
certain ing the proper emphasis, before they 
were; pronounced in public; marking at the 
same time the emphatical words in every sen- 

}ence, or at least in the most important parts of 
he discourse, and fixing them well in memory. 
A caution, hotyever, must be given agains4 mul- 
tiplying emphatical wopds too much. They 
become striking, only when used with prudent 
reserve. If they recur too frequently ; if a 
speaker attempt to render every thing which 
iie says of high importance, by a multitude of 
strong emphaseF, they will soob fail to excite 
the attention of bis hearers. 

IN^ext to emphftMs. pauses detnand attention^ 
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They/ a,re of two kinds^ first, (emphatkal 
pauses ; and secoadly, sacb as mark tbe distioc* 
tioQs of sense. ' An emphatical panse Ms made 
after sometijingf has been said of peculiar mo« 
ment, on which we wish to fix the hearer's at- 
tention.j'i^ Somet^otes a matter of importance is 
preceded }^y a pause of this nature. Such paus- 
es have the same effect with strong emphases, 
and are subject to the same rules ; especially to 
the caution just now given, of not repeating^ 
them too frequently. Fur, ais they eicite uq- 
common attention, and consequently rawe ex« 
pectation, if this be not fully answered, they 
OGca»ioa disappointment and disgust. 

Bui the most frequent and the principal ose 
of pauses is, to mark thedii^isionsof the selkse^ 
and at the same time) to permit the »p,eaker to 
draw his breath ; and the proper management 
of such pauses is ope of the most nice and ^A" 
cult articles io delivery. A proper command 
of the breatb is peculiarly requisite. To ob- 
tain this, every speaker «hould be very cavefoi 
to provide a fnll supply of breath for what ho 
is to utter. It in a great mii^take, to s^uppose 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end 
of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall, 
h may easily be gathered at the intervals of a 
period, tvhen the voice suffers only a momenta- 
ry i'uspeDf'ion. By this management, a sufficient 
supply n)ayi be obtained for carrying on the 
lonfjfei^t period, without improper interroptions. 

Patises in public discourse must be formed 
jupoo the manner in wht<;h we express onrselves 
in sensible conversation, and not upon the stifl^ 
artificial manner, which we ncquire fiom perus- 
ing books according to common punctuation. 



 



Fmsetnatiob in general is rery Arbitrary ^ often 
capricious an^ false ; dictating a UDi^brmitjr 
"pf Cofte in the pRi99«9^ which is extremely un- 
pleasin^. For it must be obser verf,- that to ren • 
4er pauses gracefol and espressive,' they mn%i 
not only be made in the rig^ht places, but also be 
•accompanied by proper tone^ of voic*! ; by 
which the natiure of these faases is infimated 
iiiach more than by their length, which can 
Aever be exactly meai>urcd. Sometimes, o'hiy 
a slight and sim{>4e suspension of tne voice is 
frroper; sometimes a degree of cadence is re- 
quisite; and sometimes that peculiar tone and 
cadence, which mArfcthe 'conclusion of a period, 
in all these ca^e^, a speaker is to regulate him- 
self by the manner in which be speaks, when 
engaged in earnest discourse with others. 

In reading or reciting versft,tbere is a peculiar 
difficulty in making the panses with prourlety. 
There are^'two kinds of pauses, which belong lo 
the music'of verse ; one at the end of a line, 
and the other in the middle of ft. Rhyme at- 
ways renders the former sensible, and compels 
observance of it in pronunciation, in blank 
verse it is less perceivable ; and, when there ts 
no suspension of the sense, it has been doubted, 
whether in reading such verse, any regard 
should be paid to the close of a line. On the 
stage, indeed, where the appearance of speak- 
ing in verse should be avoided, the close of such 
lines as make no pause in the sense, should not 
be rendered perceptible to the ear. On other 
occasions, we ought, for the sake of melody, 
to read blank verse in such manner, as to make 
each line sensible to the ear. In attempting 
this, however, every appearanca of singsong 
R2 
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•nd lone roust be cautiously avoided. The dose 
of a line, where there is no pau&e in the tnesiQ* 
iBg, 8i)0Yi)<l be marked only by so slight a sns- 
peft:<ioa ol' soQod, as may distio^iiish the patsa||« 
Irotti ooc iine to another, wi-thoiit injorihg the 
tense*. 

The pause m the middle of the line falls a Aer 
the 4tb, dth, 6th., or 7tb syllable, aod no other. 
When this pause coincides with the slightest di- 
Tiaion in the sense, 'he line may be read with 
ea^e ; as m the two Urst verses of Pope's Mes* 
ftiah : 

Ye nymphs of Solynia. beffin the sonfj^, 

lo bvavtrni) ibeniei f.ubliuieist tains belon|;. 

But if words that have so intimate a connec- 
tion, as not to admit even a momentary fepara* 
tion, be divided from each other by thiscaesural 
pause ; we then (lerceive a couilict between 
the sense and sound, which renders it difficult 
to read siich lines gracefully, in such cases it 
is best to sacritice sound to sense. For instance, 
in the following lines of Milton : 

   \Vh*t in hie Udark 

Illumiue ; uhat u low, raise and support. 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after 
"illumine," which ought to be observed; though, 
if melody only were lobe regarded, "illumine" 
should be connected with what follows, and no 
pause made before the 4th or^Gth syllable. So 
aljio in the following line of Pope's Epistle to 
Arbuthnot : 

I tit ; with sad eivility I read. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after 
"sad," the fourth syllable. But to separate 
"sad'* and "civility" would beTery had reading. 
The sense ^lUpfVi do otber palase thaa after the 
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seeood syllable, ^Mt ;'' which, therefore, tst the 
ooly one to be obserTed.v 

We proceed to treat ef tones in prontinciar 
tiao^ which are difiereDt both from eoipjiajsw 
Miad pauses ; const^tiRg ia the modulation of the 
voice, the notes or variations of smind which 
are employed in public speaking. (The most 
Hkateraai instruction which can be given on this 
c^Jectyjs to form the tones of public speaking 
spon the tones of animated conversaticn. Ev- 
ery one^ who is engaged in speaking on the sub- 
ject w^icb intereslfl htm nearly, has an eloquent, 
<H* persuasive tone and manners But, when a 
speaker departs from his natural tone of ex[>re8- 
fiioD, he becomes frigid and anpersuasive. Noth- 
ing is more absurd than to suppose, that as soon 
as a speaker ascends a pulpit, or rises in' a pi^b- 
lic assembly, be is instantly to lay aside the 
Yoice with iVhich he expresses himself in pri- 
vate, and to assume anew, studied tone, and a 
cadence, altogether different from his natural 
manner. This has vitiated all delivery, and 
has given rise to cant and tedious monotony. 
Let every public speaker guard against this er- 
ror. Whether he speak in private, or in a 
great assembly^ let him remember that he still 
speaks. Let him take nature for his guide, and 
she will teach him to express his sentiments and 
feelings, in such manner, as to make the most 
forcible and pleasing impression upon the minds 
of his hearers. 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what 
18 called action, in public discourse # The best 
rule is, attend to the looks and "gesture, in 
which earnestness, indignation, compassion, or 
aoj otiuir emotion, discovers itself to most ad- 
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tTintage in tfte^cAmmon intercourse of men; and 
Ifci these be your model!) A public speaker 
must, l)Owev^r,adopt tUat mmmer which is mo?t 
limtural to himself. His' motions and gestores 
'ought all to exhibit that kind of expre«{»ion which 
n-Atufe has djctated to him ; and, unless this be 
the case, no stnd)^ can prevent, their appearirg 
jJtiff ;ind forced. Bat, though nature is the basis 
tu which every grace of gesture must be foon- 
dod, yfet there is loom for sonrjc improvrments 
of art. The study of action consi!»ta, chtefly ia 
guarding against awkward and disagreeable mo- 
tions, and in learning to perform such as are 
natural to the sptaker, in the niust graceful 
manner. Numerous are the rules nliicb vvrilcis 
'have laiddoivn for (he attainment uf n proper 
'^estiouialion. Bat written instructions oti this 
subject can be of little ?crvice. To become 
useful, they must be exemplified. A lew of the 
Hiimplest precepts, however, may be observed 
with advantage. Every fpcaker should fctutiy 
lo preserve as much dignity as possible in the 
attitude of his body. ' lie should generally 
prrfer an erect posture ; lii« posilioa should he 
firm, that he may have the fnlihst and freest 
comn)and of all his motions, if any inciiiiu uiu 
be used, it should he toward the hehrer.'*, v%l»tch 
is a natural e]yf»re?sion of earnestnd«s. Tite 
countenance should correspond with the nature 
of the discourse ; and, when no particulaj* emo- 
tion is expressed, a serious and manly look is 
always to be preferred. The eyes should never 
be fixed entirely on any one object, but move 
easily round the audieuce. In motion, roadu 
with the hands, consists the principal part of 
gesture, in speaking. It is calural for the right 



KaAd to he employed more frequently than the 
leA* Warm emotions require the exercise of 
them both together. But, whether a speaker 
gesticulate with oue, or with both his hands, it 
is important that all his motions be easy and un* 
restrained. Narrow and confined movements 
are usually ungraceful ; and consequently mo- 
tions made with the bands, should proceed from 
the slioalder, rather than from the elbow. Per- 
p«ndicular movements are to be avoided. Ob* 
I tone motions, are most pleasing and gracefuL 
Sudden and rapid motions, are seldom good. 
Earn fastness can be fully expressed without 
their assistance. ' 

We <:annot concttide this subject, without 
earnestly admonishing every speaker to guard 
ugam-it affectatioai which is the destruction of 
good delivery* ^Xet his manner, whatever it be, 
be his own ; neitber imitated from another, nor 
taken from some imaginary model, which is 
^nnaturai to hifn.'^ Whatever is native, though 
attended by several de^fects, is likely to please, 
because it shows us the man ; and because it has 
the appearance of proceeding from the heart. 
To attain a delivery, extremely correct^ and 
graceful, is what few can expect ; si?3ce so many 
natural talents roust concur in its formation. 
But to sicqinre a forcible and persuasive manner, 
is within* the 4)ower of most persons. They 
tjeed only to dismiss bad habits, follow nat- 
i^re, and s^eak in public as they do in private, 
Avbea tbey «peak in earnest, and from the heart. 

QUESTIOjVS, 
1. Wbat are tlic ^etl objects to which every pub- 
lic speaker should direct bis attention, in forgi<ng hi« 
delivery ? 2. What are ' the cUiof re^uUts to be 
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fuUy add easily understood ? 3. What is meant by 
^mphatUI 4. What is the rule for acquiiinj; tb» 
proper' maiiagemenl of empKasU ? 5. How maiiy 
kinds of pauses are there ? 6. What are they ? 
7. What is an einphd^ical pause ? 8. Ho«r must paus- 
es ii public discourses be formed ? 9. Howr roany 
kinds of pauses are there which belona: to tbo mutif: 
oC verse ? 10. What are thcv ? 11. What instruction 
<jaa be given on the subject of/o«/*in pronuncialton t 
12. What is the best rule for looks and g^cstures ? 13. 
What "wanner must a public speaker adopt ? 14. 
What is necessary to acquire a farcible and persaa- 
sive manoer of speaking^ ? ^p 



MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 
•TO those who are anxious to excel ill any of 
the higher kinds of eratory, nothing is more ne- 
cessary than to cultivate habits of the several 
virtues, and to" refine and improve their moral 
ffeelings/ A true orator must possess generous 
6cntiment.<fi, warm feelings, and a mind turned 
toward admiration of those £freat and high ob- 
jects whicti mtfi are by nature formed to veaer- 
ale. Connected wi\h manly virtues, he fihoold 
possess strong and 'tender sensibility to all the 
i^ijjiriqg^ digtreises, and sorrows of his fellow ' 
(ir^atures. 

Next t^) moral qualification:!, whnt is most re-' 
«»iii<ite for an orator, isa fnruJ nf knowladgt?., 
I here is no art by which eloquence can l^'^ 
taught in any sphere, without a s-i:lTicient ac- 
qujiintaisce with' what bel4(igs fo that sphere. 
Attention to the ornamcntJ' of style can only 
assist an orator in setting uff to advautage U>e 
jjtock of materials which lie pbese^ses ; but tne 
materi^g tbeuaseiveJs mu^t be tlcrived Irom other 
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sources than from rhetoric A pleader must make 
himself completely acquavDtcd with the law ; 
he , must possess all that learniagand experience 
-which can be useful for supportisg a cause, or 
cofiviDcinga judge. A preacher must apply 
bimself closely to the study of divinity, of 
practicnl religion, of morals, and of human 
natare ; that he may be rich in all topics of in- 
struction and persuasion. He who wishes to 
excel in the supreme council of the nation, or 
iaaoy public assembly, should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the business that belongs to such 
SLSsenibly ; and should attend with accuracy to 
all the facts which may be the subject o^question 
or deliberation. 

Beside the knowledge peculiar to his profes- 
sion, a public speaker should be acquainted with 
the generaf circle of polite literature. Poetry 
he will find useful for embellishing his slyle^ 
for suggesting lively images or pleasing illusions. 
History may be still more advantageous ; as the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and 
of the course of human affairs, finds place on 
many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge, 
even in subjects not immediately connected with 
his profession, will expose a public speaker to 
tnany disadvantages, and give his rivals who are 
hetter qualified, a decided superiority. 

To every one who wishes to excel in elo- 
quence, application and industry cannot be too 
much recommended. Without this it is impos- 
sible to excel in any thing. No one ever be- 
came a distinguished pleader, or a preacher, or 
speaker, in any assembly, without previous labor 
and applicaticin. Industry, indeed, is uS. only 
necessary to every valuable acquisition, but it 
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IS designed bj Providence as the sesiaoniDgf of" 
every plea^sure, without which Hfe is doomed to 
languish. No enemy is so destroetive both to hon- 
orable attainments, and to the real and. spirited 
enjoyment of life, as that related state of mind 
which proceeds from indolence and dissipation. 
He who is destined to excel in any art, will be 
disttngnished by enthusiasm for th^tart \ whicb^ 
tiring his mind with the object in vieWf will dis- 
pose him to relish every necessary labor. 
This was the characteristic of the great men of 
^tiquity ; and this most distinguish moderns who 
wish to imitate them. This honorable enthuse 
asm should be cultivated by students in oratory* 
If it be wanting to youth, manhood will flag ex- 
ceediogly. 

Attention to the best models contribu^s great- 
ly to improvement in the arts of speaking and 
writing. Every one, indeed, should endeavor 
to have something that is his own, that is peculiar 
to himself, and will distinguish his style. Gen- 
ius is certainly depressed, or want of it betrayed, 
by slavish imitation. Yet no genius is so origin- 
al, as not to receive improvement from proper 
examples in style, composition, and delivery. 
They always afford some new ideas, and serve 
to enlarge and correct our own. They ({uicken 
the current of thought, and excite emulation. 

In imitating the style of a Aivoritc author, a 
material distinction should be observed between 
written and spoken language. These are, in 
reality, two different modes of communicating 
ideas. In books we expect correctness, pre- 
cisioni^ all redundancies pruned, all repetitions 
avoided, language completely polrsliesl. Speak- 
ing allows a more easy, copious style, and less 
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eoDfioied by rule ; repetitions may ^often be 
requisite ; parentheses may sometimes be orna- 
mental ; the same thought must often be placed 
in different points of view ; since the hearers 
can catch it only from the mouth of the speak- 
er, and huTO not the opportunity, as in reading, 
of taming back again, and of contemplating 
what they do not entirely comprehend* Hence, 
the style of many good authors would appear 
stiff, aff^ted, and even obscure, if transferred 
into popular oration. How unnatural, for in- 
stance,wonld Lord Shaftesbury's sentences sound 
in the mouth of a public speaker ? Gome kinds 
of public discourse, indeed, such as that of the 
pulpit, where more accurate preparation and 
more studied st^Ie are allowable, would adnjt 
such a manner better than others, fvhich *are 
expected to approach nearer to extemporane- 
ous speaking. But still there is generally such 
a difference between the composition intended 
only to be read, and one proper to be spoken, as 
should caution as against a close and improper 
imitation. 

Thexomposition of some authors approaches 
nearer to the style of speaking than that of 
others ; and they may, therefore, be imitated 
with more safety. In our own language, "Swift 
and Bolingbroke are of this description. The 
former, though ^correct, preserres the easy and 
natural manner of an uqaffected speaker. The 
style of the latter is more splendid ; but still it 
is the style of speaking, or rather of declama- 
tion. 

Frequent exei^ise, botii in composing and 
speaking, is a necessary mean of improvements 
That kind of composition is most useful which 

S 
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is connected with the profewion, or sort of pub'* 
lie speaking?, to which persons devote tbeoa- 
selves. This they should ever keep in view, 
and gradually inure themselves to it. At the 
same time thej should be cautious not to allow 
themselves to compose negligently on any occa- 
sion. He who wishes to write or speak cor- 
rectly, should in the most trivial kind of compo- 
sition, in writing a letter, or even in common 
conver«ation, study to express himself with 
propriety. By this we do not mean that^ he is 
never to write or speak but in elaborate and 
artificial language. This would introduce stiff- 
ness and affectation, infinitely worse than the 
greate.^t negligence. But we must observe, that 
there is in every thing a f'roper and becoming 
manner ; ^nd, on the contrary, there is also an 
awkward performance of 'the same thing. The 
becoming manner is often the most Ijght and 
seemingly most careless ; but taste and attention 
are requisite to seize the just idea of it. That 
idea, Mfhen acquired, should be kept in view, 
and upon it should be formed whatever we write 
er speak. 

Exercises in speaking have always been re- 
commended to students; and when under proper 
regulation, must be of great use. Those pub- 
lic and prqmiscuous societies in which numbers 
are brought together, who are frequently of 
low stations and occupations ; who are connect- 
ed by no common bond'of union, except a ridi- 
culous rage for public speaking, and have no 
other object in view than to exhibit their suppos- 
ed talents ; are institutions not only useless but 
injurious. They are calculated to become | 
seoiiuaries of licentiousness, petulence, and fac- 
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tien. Even the allowable meetings into which 
8tadei>td of oratory may form themseWei, need 
directioQ in order to render them useful. If' 
their subjects of discourse be improperly chos- 
en ) if they support extravagant or indecent 
topics ; if they indulge themselves in loose and 
flimsy declamation ; or accustom themselves 
without preparation to speak pertly on all 8uh« 
jects; th«y will unavoidably acquire a v^ry 
faulty and vicious taste in spe/iking. It should 
therefore be recommended to all those who are 
members of such societies, to attend to the 
choice of their subjects ; to take care that they 
be useful and manly, either competed with the 
course of their studies, or related to morals, ahd 
taste) to action and life. They should also be 
temperate in the practice of speaking; not 
•peak too eften, nor on subjects of which they 
are ignorant ; but only when they h«ve proper 
materials for a discourse, and have previously 
considered and digested the subject. In speak* 
jog, they should be cautious always to keep 
good sense and persuasion io view, rather than 
a show of eloquence. By these mean^ they will 
gradually form themselves to a manly, correct 
and persuasive manner of speaking. 

It may now be asked, of what use will the 
study of critical and rhetorical writers be te 
those who wish to excel in eloquence ? They 
certainly ought not to be neglected; and yet,"" 
perhaps, Very much cannot be expected from 
them. It IB, however, from the original ancient 
writers that the greatest advantage may be de- 
rived ; and it is a disgrace to any, one wht)se 
profession calls him to speak i a public, to be 
unacquainted with them. In, all the ancient 
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rhetorical i^riters there j^i indeed ooe defeet ; 
they are (00 »y8tematical^; .They aim at doin^ 
too mach ; at redacing'^rhetoric to a perfect 
art, which may eveo supply in?eQtion with ma- 
terials OQ every subject ; scr that one woald 
suppose they expected to form an orator hy 
rule, as they would form a carpenten Bat, in 
reality, all that can be done is to assist and en- 
lighten taste,, and to point out to gemus the 
course it ought tq hold. 

Aristotle was the first who took rhetoric aut 
ef the hands of the sophists, and founded it .oa 
reason and. solid senae. Borne of the profoand- 
est obseirvations which have been, made oa the 
passions and manners of men, are to be found in 
bis Treatise en Rhetoric ^ though in this, as iq 
M his wrilingSf his great conciseness often ren« 
ders . him ebscure* The Greek rhetoricians wha 
succeed him, most of whom are ikow lost, im- 
proved on his foundation. Two of them still 
remain, Demetrius Pbalereas, and Dionysius of 
Halitarnassus. Both wrote on the construction 
of sentences,, and deserve to be consulted ; par- 
ticularly Dionysius, who is a very accurate and 
judicious critic. 
To recommend the rhetorical writings of Cice- 
ro, is superfluous. Whatever on the subject of 
eloquence is suggested by so great au orator, 
Biust be worthy of attention. His m 051 1 ei^ten^ 
slve work on this subject, is that de Oratore. 
None of his writingaare more highly finished 
than this treatise. The dialogue is polite, ; the 
characters are well supported^ and the manage- 
ment of the whole is beautiful and pleasing. 
The Omtoir^ad M. Brutum is also a valuable 
treatise ; and indeed through all Cicero^s rhet* 
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«rical works arc display 6dtb«» sablimie ideas 
of eloqococe which are c«!calated to form ;a 
jnst tasfe, and to inspire that eirtbusiasw for the 
art which is highly condttCiTe to excellcncie. 

But of all ancient writers^ 00 the subject of 
oratory, the most instroctive and most oscfal is 
Qaintiilian. Hi« Institutions abound wiib good 
sei^se, and^scovcr a taste in the highest de- 
gree just and accurate. Almost all the princi- 
ples of good criticfgra are found in them. He 
has well digested the ancient ideas concerning 
rhetoric, and has delivered his instructions in 
elegant and polished languaj^c. 

QUESTIOjysl 
1. Wh^t is necessary to exce) io anj? of ilie high-> 
er khidaof oratorv ? 2. What iK:xt to moral qwali- 
tieyis most requisite ? 3. From what authors wslj 
the greatest advantages be derivi^d* for improvement 
inspeablog P . 4. What deflect is there in ail tiie, an? 
Held rhetorical wliiiDg^^^. Who was t be first tliat 
founded rhetoric on redson aud solid scose ? 6. VVlio 
was the most instructive aod most usf/ui of (he aacient 
writers on oratory ? ^^ 



COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS 

AND MODERNS. 
A VERY curious question .has been agitated, 
with regard to (he comparative merit of the an- 
cients and moderns. In France, this di?pnle 
was carried on with grtjat heat, between Boil- 
ftao 9tid Madame Dacier, for the ancients, and 
l^^rfauit and La Motte, for the moderns. Even 
at this day, men of lettlrs are divided on the 
•abject. A few reflections upon it aaay be use- 
fttl. • ^ 

^ .88 



To decrjthe nnGieiitclasaiGsis.a vaioattempL 
T^irTeputatioo is cstaMished o^on toa soiid a 
fotrndilioo to be stiakeD. Imperfectiooa may be 
traced io : their writiogiB ; but to - discredit their 
works in general) can belong oo^y to peevish- 
oessor prejudice. The approbaUon of the 
public through so many cento ries, e^tfiblishea a 
verdict in their favor, from which there is ne 
appeal. . • 

In matters of mere reasoning the world jnay 
be long in error ; and systems of philosophy 
often have a currency for a time, and then &ie. 
But in objects of taste there is no such fullibi.U- 
ty ; as they depend not -on knowledge and sci- 
ence, but upon sentiment and feeling. Now 
the universal feeling of niankind must be right : 
Homer and Virgil, therefore, must cootioue to 
stand upon the same ground which they have so 
long occupied. • 

Let us guard, however, against blind venera- 
tion for the ancients, and institute a fair com- 
parison between them and the moderns. If 
the ancients had the pre-eminence in genius, yet 
the moderns must have some advantage in all 
arts which are improved by the natural 
progress of knowledge. 

Hence, in natural philosophy, astronomy, 
chymistry, and other sciences, which rest upon 
observations of facts, thei moderns have a de- 
cided superiority over the ancients.^. Pei^baps, 
too, in preciie reasoning, philosophers of mod- 
ern ages are superior to those of ancient ttioes.f 
as a more extensive literary intercoursexliis 
contributed to sharpei^ the faculties o(, men. 
The moderns have also the superiority^^ ia hia* 
tory and in political knowledge i^fowing'lo^he 



extc^BSiQa of comm«ft:e, the ^tfcpmy of di£Esj> 
ent coQQtries, the siiperior facility of iate^ 
cour9je,and the maitipUcity. of ^veots, ai^d cevr 
elatioos^ which have taken pls^c^ ia the wpxild* 
la poetrj, like wi$<^, some advaota^es have bec^i^ 
g^siioed, ia point of refiilarit|r and accorac}.';. Ig 
dramatic performaaces^ improvemenU h^y^^ 
certaioljr beeo made upon th'o ancient mpdei^, 
{j]!he variety of characters is greater ; greater 
«kili basbeea displayed in the conduct of the 
plot ; and.a happier attention to probability and 
decortim. Among the ancients we find higher 
cof^ceptiona, greater simplicity, and more origr 
inal fancy. Among the moderns, there is more 
^^ art and correctness, but less, genius. But 
though this remark majs in general, be just^ 
there are some exceptioii^ from it ; Milton and 
Shakspear^ are inferior to no poets in.an^' age« 
. Among the ancients, were o^any circuofi^taiir 
«es, favorable to the exertions of geoius. , They 
travelled much in search of leaniing, aaul con* 
versed with priests, poets, and philosophers. 
They returned home full of discoveries, ap4 
fired by uncommon objects. Their enthusiasm 
was greater ; and few being «timulated to excel ' 
as authors, their fam« was more intense and 
fiatteringv) In modern times good writing is less 
prizedv-^^e write with less effort. Printing 
has so multiplied books, that assistance is easily 
procured. Hence mediocrity of genius pre- 
vails. To rise beyond this, and to soar s^ovo 
the crowd, is given to few. 
i in epic poetry^ Homer and Virgil are still uo- 
rivalled ; and orators, equal ta. Demosthenes and 
Cicero, we have none. In history, we have no 
modem' narration so eltgant, so pictares^ae, •• 
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Animated, and interestihg, as {ho«e o^erodotoff, 
D'hocydides, Xenopbon, LWy, Tacilos, and Sal-* 
lust. ^ Our dramas, with all t&eir improTemeDtSy 
areloferior in poetry and sentiment to those of 
Sophocles and Euripides.) W6 have no comte 
*S!ialogue that equals the correct, graceful, and 
•«le^nt simplicity of Terence. > The eleg'ies 
&£ Tibullus, the pastorals of Theocritus, and the 
lyric poetry of 'Horace^ are still unrivaMed. 
By those, therefore, who wish to fcrm^ their 
taste, and nourish their genius, the utmost at- 
tention must be paid, to the ancient classics, both 
Greek and Homan. 

After these reflections on the ancients and 
moderns, we proceed to a critical examinatioa 
of the most distinguished kinds of composition, 
and of the characters of those writers, whether 
ancient or. modern, who havie excelled in them. 
Of orations and public discourses, much has 
already been said. The remaining prose com* 
positions may be divided into historical writing, 
philosophical writing, epistolary writing, and 
fictilipus history. 

QUESTIOJ>fS. 

1. Id what have the moderns a decided tuperiority 
oyer tlie ancients ? 2. In what else have the mod- 
erns the superiority % 3. WLy have the moderns the 
tuperiority in history and political knowledge? 4. 
What advantages have baen gained by the moderns 
in poetry? 6, Yf hat improvements h^ve they made, 
in dramatic performances 'i 6. What genera/ remark 
«n the comparative merits of ancients and modems ia 
made? 7. What two modern poets aie exceptioM 
from this genera) remark ? 8. What circumstances 
among the ancients were favorable to the exertions of 
fenius ? 9. Who in epic poetry among the aacieBU 



«ra ucrivalled ? 10. 'Who amoBg' tb^ir oral&r* til. 
Ilk history^ who siiaong the aocieots ti^celled * 12. 
What ancieat dramcUic writers were (here of great- 
merit ? 13. What comic writer of dialogue wai 
there ? 14. WM> exce lied ia tkgitt^ who in pdslortUSf 
and who io ij^m poetry ? 



HISTORICAL WRITING* 
HISTORY i»a record of truth for tbe ioslme* 
tioD of mankiiid^ Heoce, the great requuttet 
ia a histortaa, ^kre^vinpartialitj, fidelity aa<} ae« 
coracyT' 

Iq ibe eottdiict of hiftorical Retail, the firil 
object of ahistoriao efaonld be, to ipive biis woflg^ 
aU poMible oaity. . History should not. coasiat of 
QOCOflneGted partst lit portions should ho vmin 
ted by 8o»e ttOBiiectiD|r> principley.whtiGh will 
prodacein themkidaQ impression. of some thiDgt. 
Ifaatis ODft, whole aod e&tire. Poiybios, thoogk 
aot an elegaat writer, is remarkable for thia 
quality. 

A historiaD should tiace actions and events to 
their sources. • He should, therefore, be, Well 
acquainted' with human nature and politics. 
pAS skill in (he formep, will enable him to des* 
cribethe characters of iodividuala; and his 
knowledge of the latter^ to account for tbe rev« 
olotions of goFemment^ and. the operation of 
political causes on public affairs. With regard 
to political knowledge, tbe ancients wanted 
some advantages, which, are enjoyed by the 
moderns. In ancient titnes. there was loascomT 
mootcation aiAOOg neighboring states { no ifrt 
tercourse by established posts, nor by ambassa^ 
^dors at distant oouf Is. Larger expe|ieAi:e9 too^ 
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of the differcBt modes of gOTernment Kas im- 
proved the modera hisioriaa, bejoad the histo- . 
rian of antiquitj^. 

It id however ID the form of narrative, rdI 
notbydistertatioD^ that the historian is to im- 
part bis politicaiknowtedfe. / Formal discos* 
eioDS expose htm to the suspieion of being wilttog 
to accommodate his facts to hi* theory. They 
liave ahoan air of pedantry, and evidently re- 
ratt from want of art. For reflections, whether 
moral, political, or philosophical, may be insin- 
uated in the body of a narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connection^'are primary 
Tirt#es in historical narratiop. These are- at* 
tained' when the historian is complete master of 
kis subject f can see the whole at one view ; 
and comprehend the dependance of all its parts. 
History being a dignified species of composition, 
it should also be conspicnons Cfor gravitjro 
There shoul^ be nothing mean nor' volger in 
the style ; no qoalntaess, no smartness, no affec- 
tion, no wit. A history shonld likewise be tn* 
teresting ; and this is the quality which chiefly 
distinguishes a writer of genius and eloquence. 

To be interesting, a historian must preserve 
a medium between rapid recital 9 an d,^»olix da-' 
tail. He should know when to be concise, and 
when to enlarge. He should make a proper 
aelection of circamstanaes. These give life, 
body, and coloring to his narration. They 
constitute what is termed historical painting. 

In all these Tirtues of narration, particularly 
in pictfiresque description, the ancients emi- 
nently excel. Hence, the pheasure of reading 
Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus, la 
historical painting there are great varieties.* \ 
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lA^j and Tacitvs paint in very djifferent wayStr 
The descriptions of Livy, are foil, pUin, and' 
natural ; those of Tacitns are short ami bold- 
One embellishment) which the moderbt have 
laid aside, was employed by the ancients. They 
put orations into the months of celebrated per- 
sonages. By these they dirersified their UatiH 
ry, and conveyed both moral and political m* 
struction. Thucydides was the first, who adop- 
ted this method ; and the orations, with whick 
his history abounds, are Talnahle remains of as- 
tiqui ty. it is doubtful, however, whether this 
embellishment should be allowed to the histo- 
rian; for they form a mixture, unnatural t« 
^ history, of truth and fiction. The moderaaaf^ 
more chaste, when on great occasions, the his- 
torian delivers in his own person, the ssnti- 
ments atnd reasonings of opposite parties. 

Another splendid etobellishment oi history 
is Ihe delineation of characters.— These are 
considered, as exhibitions of fine writing ; aid 
hence the difficulty of excelling in this prov- 
ince, i For characters may be too shining and 
labored. The accomplished historian avoids 
here to dazzle too much; He is solicitous to 
give thn resemblance in a style equally re- 
moved from meanness and affectation. He 
studies the grandeur of simplicity. ^ 
. Sound ifforal.ity should always reign in histo- 
ry. A historian should ever show himself om 
the side of virtue. It is not, however,^ his pro- 
vince, to deliver moral instructions in a formal 
^maoQer. He should excite indignation against 
the designing and the vicious ; and by appeals 
to the passions, he will not only improve his 
reader, but take away from the natural eoelness 
ef historical narration. 



'IH6^ msToRicAii vrithtg. 

In modern times, historical geoiiis has sbeire 
fmost ip Italj.. Acutenes^, political sagacilj, 
a^ wisdom, are all eonspicuous in Machiarel, 
<<jf«Tceiardin, Darila, Beiitivoglio, and Father 
,Paal* In Great Britain, history has been fash- 
oiooal^e only a few years. For though Claren- 
'don and Burnet are considerable historians, 
-Iheyare inferior to Hnme, Robertson, and Gib- 

The- inferior kinds of historical composition, 
are^nnals, memoirs, and liyes. ' Annals are '*a 
- Goilectionof facts in chronological order ; and 
•the properties of an annalist are fidelity and 
idistinclhess. Mei^oirs are a species of compo- 
^.jiitittn, in which an author pretends not to give 
a coiD{>lete detail of facts, hot only to record 
•vriMit he himself knew, or was concerned in, or 
what illostrates the conduct of some person, or 
vsome transaction, which he chooses for his sub- 
ject. > It is-not, therefore expected of such a 
writer, that he possess the same profound re- 
search, and those superior talents, which are 
.requisite in a historian. It is chiefly required 
' of him^ thikt he be sprightly and interesting. 
The French, during two centuries, have poured 
forth a flood of memoirs ; the roost of which 
.are little more than agreeable trifles. We must, 
Ibowever, exempt from this censure, the me- 
moirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and those of the 
Bake of Sully. The former join to a Urely 
" aarratiye, great knowledge of human nature. 
The latter deserve very particular praise. 
They approach to th^ usefulness and dignity of 
legitimate history. — They are full of virtue 
and good sense ; and are well calculated to form 
boUi the heads and hearts of those who are de- 



tigiied'forpu%licbti9ifie»,aiidUg^ stttioas m 
tn« world. 

^^lographj if a Tery.usefal kind of compo- 
fiitib»f leBi ctatelj than hutory; Jbut perhaps 
not less iastractive. It affords fall opportuailjjr 
0f displacing th« c%arac^ei« of emioeBt .as«, 
•and of eoteving kito a thorough .aoqvatDUiMie 
^lthtii«in. ' Intkis kind of writmg, J^lotarcb 
excels ; bot bis matter is better thom Wsiaanoer ; 
lie has no peculiar beauty aor elegasce Hts 
jadgment and accuracy abo are sometimes tax-. 
ed« But he is a very humane writer, and fond 
of displaying great men in the gentle lights of 
retirement. 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper 
.Id jQbferve, tbatof k^te yejart, a great improve- 
mtfithas^Nsenjoytradiic^d iato i^torical cpm- 
jposUioA. , .MjiM?ft papticttlar attentioa than for- 
mefly,'has been given, to law#, cust<MP9, com- 
merce,: religion, Uteralurq, and to every tbij^g 
4hatflliows(the spirit. aad genius .of naUoos. (t 
is sow oooeeived, thatabistoriaii ought to illus<» 
trate manners, as well as facts and events,-- 
Whatever displays the state of maidHnd in dif-^ 
iereBtpeBiods; whatevex illustrates the prog-^ 
ress of tke human mind, is. more useful than ^* 
taib of sieges and batiks. 

1. What is history ? 2. What ar# die ^reat r<- 
gutMites in an historian ? 3. What is the Jirsl object 
of anhistoriaain the conduct of deUnl? 4. How 
should an historian treat actioru and events? 5. 
With what should an historian be weU acqucuntedt 
~6. What advantage wtU an bbtorian find from a 
knowledgfe of human natare and poUtios I T* h^^ 
wh^it form is an bislorian to impart bis political knoviU- 
T 
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0dg$7 8' What are rackoned^rtinary ««rlfie« in his- 
torical narration? 9. When are Glearaess, order 




t$resttng . 

eminenUy excd? 13. What ii considered anotiker 
^lendid trnbeilithmeni of history? 14. Is monUHy 
neoessary in history ? . 15. Where, in modem iianeMf 
has huiorimU gtnku shone viost ? 16. What are the 



sf^mor.Jb'n^ of historical Gom]pM36ition? 17. What 
are AnnaU ? 18. What are Memoirs 1 19. What is 
Biography ? 20. Who exceh in this species of com- 
position ? 21. What late improyement has been in^ 
'trodaced into historical compdsitioii P « '' 



t^mLOSOPHlCAL WRITING AND DIALOOOE. 
OF philoflopby the prefewed detifii islottnic- 
tien. With the philosopher, therefore, .etyle, 
form, and ^ress'are inferior objects. But thej 
must not be wholly iTeglected* The same 
truths and reasoningB, delivered vrith elei^ance, 
will strike more, than in a doll and dry manner. 
Beyotid mere pertpicuity, the strictest pre* 
cision and accnracy are*reqniredin a phiioiophi< 
•cal writer ; aniK these qualities may be pe8se»> 
sed withoet dryness. Philosophical writing ad- 
mits a polished, neat, and elegant style. It ad- 
mits the calm figures of speech ; but rejects 
whaterer is florid and tumid. Plato and Cicero 
have left philosophical treatises, composed with 
much elegance and beauty. Seneca is too fond 
of an affected, brilliant, sparkling manner. 
Locke's Treatise on Human Understanding^is a: 
model of a clear and distinct philosophical style. I 
In the writings of Shaftesbury, on the other I 
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hand, philoliophy i» dreised up with too much 
oroament and finerj. 

Amdng the ancients philosophical writing pf- 
tea assamed (ihle form of dialegde.) Plato it 
emineDt for the beautj of his diafogues. In 
richness of imagiaation, no philosophic writer, 
. ancient or modern, is eqaal to him. His onlj 
fault is the exceteive fertility of his imagination, 
which sometimes obscures his judgment, and 
freqaentlj carried him into allegory, fiction, en- 
thusiasm^ and the airy regions of mystical theol- 
ogy- Cicero's dialogues are not so. spirited and 
characteristical as those of Plato. They are, 
howeyer, agreeable, and well supported ; and 
show us conversation,. carried on among some 
principal persons of ancient Rome,with freedom, 
good breeding, and dignity. Qf the light and 
bomorotts dialogue, Lucian is a model ; and he 
has been imitated by several modern writers. 
Fentenelle has written dialogues, which are 
^pr^htly and agreeahje ; hut his characters, , 
T]^er his personages be, all become French- 
^J The divine dialogues of Dr. Henry 
M#J^ amid the academic stiffness of the age 
are^eften remarkable for character and vivaci-' 
<y.^. Bishop Berkley's dialogues are abstract, 
yet perspicuous. 

QUESTIOJfS. 

1; What 18 the detign "of philosophy ? 2. What 
with the philosopher are cooiidered inferior objects ^ 

3. Bnt are style, form and dress to be whoUy neglected^ 

4. What beyond perepicuit:; arCrequired in a phih^ 
MopktaawrUer ? 6. What work ii a correct %i^da 
of philosophical style ? 6. Wbat/om did phiiosoph- 
i«a wnting oftei^ assume among the anoients ? 7. 
Who eacelied ibr heatAy in dialogue ? $. How do 
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is nid of the dialogues of iMtum ? ICk. Of Fondm- 
tlk? 11. Of Dr. Henry More? 12. Of Bishop' 

Berkley f 



EPBTOLABTf WRITING. 
IN eptstolBry wHting' we expecf ease attd 
familiaritj.;' and much of iU charm depends i»o. 
iti iotrodacing ut into some acquaintance witli- 
the writer. Its fnndameatal reqaisites, areAraN 
ure and stmplitity, sptiglitliBess atid wiO The 
style of letters; like tiiat of conTersaffon^'shedd 
flow eaeriljT.^ It ought to be' neat and corrett^ 
but no more. Cicero^S' epistles -^are the niosC 
Valuable collection of letters, extant, iaanj lan^ 
guage** They are composed with purity and' 
elegance, but without the least affectation. 
Sereral letters of Lord Bolingbroke and fkf 
Bishop ATterburj are masterly. In those of 
Pope there is genvralfy too mtich study ; and 
his letters to ladies, in particular, a?efull of af* 
fectation,. Those of ^wift and Arbuthnot, are 
written with ease and simplicity.^ Of a famil'' 
iaf correspondence, the most accomplishei} 
model, are the letters of Madame de Sevigne^ 
They are easy, Taried, lirely and beautiful.^ 
The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
are^. perhaps more agreeable t<> the episttlai^ 
style, than any in the English language. 

QUBSTI02iSi 

1. What do we eiqpsci inepijrtokiry w#itiag? 2* 
What are its fimdamudal reputHef ? 3. What 
should be the «<yfe ef lettofs ^ ^ What is the char«, 
aoter of Cwero'i spif((e# 1 5. What of Pope'« ? 6. 
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Wlftt i»nii«f thr totters dl Swift and Afhidknoi ? 
'I, Wloit IB Hid oiikomoiJIiadmu de' 8eoi§fMl •. 
What is fai4l of those of Lad^ Jlfonlilfiie f 



^ . , FICTITIQUS HIITORY. 

^, THIS species ot compositioD inclades n verj 
numerous) aad in general a yerj insignificant 
class of writingSi culled romances and. novels^ 
Of these, faoweTery the iiflaence is k;nown to he 
great, hoth on the morals and taste of a nation. 
Notwithstanding the had ends to which this 
mode of writing is applied, it might be employ- 
ed for Yery osefol pcrposes. Romances and 
noFels describe v.'human life aad manners, and 
discoTor the errors into which we are betrayed 
by the passions^^^ Wise men in all ages have us- 
ed fables and fictions as vehicles of knowledge ; 
and it is an observation of Lord bacon, ,that the 
common affairs of the world are insafficient to 
fill, the mind of man. He mast create worlds 
eS his^wn, aad wander in the regions of imag- 
ina^on^ 

Afl^ations whatsoever have discovered a 
ioT^^f fiction, and talents vfor invention. The 
Indians, Persians, and Arabians, abounded in fa- 
bles and parables. Among the Greeks, we hear 
of the Ionian and Milesian tale^ Daring the 
dark ages, fiction assume^ an anosoal form, from 
the prevalence of chivalry. Romances arose, 
and carried the marvellous to its summit Their 
knights were patterns not only of the most he- 
roic courage, but of religion, generesify, cour- 
tesy and fidelity; and the heroines were no 
less distingqished for modesty, delicacy, and 
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digDAtjr of inuiB6i««. Of tlMfe* voMtecet, Ifte* 
i0Mt perfect nbodel ii tlw Orlaaihr Fbfi«6o»^ 
Bnt, as magic and eBektBtimetk cami6 tv be div- . 
believed and ridiculed, the chivaleriaii roman* 
ces were discontinued, and were succeeded hj a 
new species of fictitious writing. 

Of the second stage of romaiice writiog, fbe 
Cleopatra of Madame Setideri' und th« Arcadia 
of SirPbiltp SkFney, are good ' ei^amf^e?. fir 
tbese, bowcTei*, there was stiH ton lai^e appor- 
tion (of the mafrreilom ; and the books were too 
YOlominoiis and tedrons. Romance i^riting ftp- 
p^ared, therefore, iil a new form, and dwindled' 
down to the famiKaf notel.^ 'Jnteresting' situa-' 
tioBS in real life are the gtoundwork of norei 
writm^^. Upon this plan, the Frencfay^ave pro- 
duced some works of considerable merit 
Such are the Gil Bias of Le 9age,. and tbe Ma- 
ria^niire of Mariraux.  • 

In this Biodeof w'riling'tlie English are infe^ 
rior to the French | yet in this kind' there are 
sesie performances wfaich discover the strength 
of ! the British genios; mb fiction was erer bet- ' 
ter supported, than, the adventures of Robinson 
Clrusoe. Fieldmg's novels are highlj distm- 

giished fer humor mod boldness of character. 
tcbardsoH, the ac^orof Clarissa, is* the^ most 
iiiorai of alloDrr nove^ writers ;. btrt he possesses 
the unfortunate talent of spinning, otrtbiecer of 
awusement into an imtteasurable lengtl^ The 
trivial performances which daSly appcafr under 
the' title of lives, adventures, and histories, by 
anonymons authors^ airts most insipid, and, it must 
be confeased,' often tend to deprave tbe morals, 
9104 to etfCobrage dissipation^ and idleness^ 



dode ?^' % Wh;it ^ roaumces «id n^trels describe ^ 
3« ^T&at bbseryation haft,i*or4 ^acofi made on the. 
u^ of iic^tiotis writing ? 4; Have dt mtions diapoV' 
erei^ ta^te for this species of eonipoBition P ' l». Ptom 
wl»ft€ eittoitDMtanioe dM fietitittos' writing awtrmtfan 
imii#u<il/«rmd«rii^.tliii&daric.jagto? «. Wbstiilke 
groundwork ot notvi'frnSiiag.i .7. Wh^ bwe pro- 
dhice^.woi^s of nerU on thia p|aft ? 8^ Hov do the 
Engfuh. Goinpare vtith the iVenc^ in this mode of 
writhk|r ? 9. T^hat English works of this kind are 
of distfng^tshed merit ? 10. What is said ef the 
common daily works at fiction^ which are pnbli^ed 
at the present time ? 
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NATURE OP POETRY. !T» ORIGIN AND 
PitOGRiSBS; y£RBIFl€ATl0N. . 
WEEAT, it maj ht asfced^ is p<o«try ? and kow 
does it differ frsm prose? Manj ditpoles have 
been makttatDed among critics vpootkete (pes* 
tiona* The essence of poetry is supposed by 
Ajriatotle, PlAlo, and oilers^ to eonsisCin fiction. 
BxA this is too limited a description. Many think 
the characteristic of poetrjr lies in Imitation, 
fint tniiation of manners and characters, may 
be carried on in prose, as welt as in poetry. 

(Perhaps the best definition is t&is,^^ poetry is 
the langnage of passion, or of enlivened imag^ 
ioatioh, formed most oomoionly into regular 
nomberS..'^ As thcf primary object of a poet is 
to please and to move^ it is'to the imagination 
and the passions that be addresses himself. It is 
by pleasing and moving, that he aims to inslraet 
and reform. • 
Poetry is older than pro8^«> In the beginning 
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of societj there mttt^ o^cetNna, iipeii whiefa 
meo met tojfethet for feasts snd sacrifices, when 
masic, dainciug^, and songs were the chicrf enter- 
tainment. The meetipjg;i of'Americad tribes 
are 4ffitingaished bj mujsic aftd songs. la songai 
thej celebrate their reUgioqs rites aa4 martial 
achiev«melit»; and iosaohaonfi we trac^ the 
bi^ifinfDg of poetic covpositiOD. 

Man ir, by nature, both a poet "and aoMMician* 
The same impulse whidh prodabed a poetic style, 
prompted a certain melody or modulation of 
sound, suited to the emotions 6f joy or grief^ 
16ve or abger. Music and poetry are united in 
song, and mutually assist and exalt each other. 
The first poets sung their^oiirn Tenes. Hence 
the origin of versification.^ or the arrangement 
of words to tune or melo^.. 

Poets and songs ' are the first obji^cts that 
mal^e their appearance in all nations. Apollo, 
Orpheus and Amphion were the first tamers of 
mankind among the Greeks. The Gothic na- 
tions had their scalders, or poets. The Celtic 
tribe? had their bards. Poems and songs are 
among the antiquities of all countries ; and, as 
the occasions of their being composed are near* 
ly the same, so they remarkably resemble each 
other in style. They comprise (he celebration ' 
of gods, and heroes, and victbries. They 
abound in fire and enthusiasm ; they are wild, 
irregular, and glowing. 

^Durin{^ the infancy of poetry, all its different 
kinds were mingled in the same composition ; 
but in the progress of society, poems assumed 
their different regular forms. Time separated 
into clashes the several kinds of poetic compo- 
sition. The ode^ and the elegy, the epic poem, 
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artd tht dcama, ai^ aUT«4aeed to culev*9d ex*' 
ercise the acuteness of cviticism. 

QUESTION'S. 
1. What is peotry ? 2. What is the primary 6b^ ^ 
Jed of the, poet ? 3. To what does he address him-', 
•elf ?' 4. Which is the otdtU^ P^'^tr? or prose? 5," 
What is the ortg^m of versification? fi. Who first' 
made their appeamisce in aR natidns ^ T. What d6 
the poems of the ancients cqmprise ? 8. What 
chang^e has beea. pfodueed bjf time in tJb% seaeral 
kinds of poetic composition ? 



ENGtisH VHRSIFlCATIoir. 

NATIONS, whose 'languagfe aad proatincia- 
tioQ were masicaj, rested their Tersificatioti 
cfaiedy on the qualiJitg^f theif syllables ; but 
mere qaaatity has vjery Kttle effect in English 
verse. For tbft; diffejceacefiDade between long 
aiMl sh&rtsjtUahiea^in our oiatmev of praaoam* 
ckig them, k Torj inconsiderable. 

The only perceptible difference ainQBf oar 
syllables, arises from that strong percu^sioa of 
▼oiee, which is termed accent. This accent, 
however, does not always make the syllable 
ioager^ hutoafy giv^9 it mope fence of BOJOioi ; 
aiiil it is rather upoiU certain order amd success 
aion of aeeen^iid, aw anaccentied syllables^' thaa 
upon their quantity) that thfO miakMSy of our 
verse depends. J 

In the constitution of our verse, there is anoth- 
er essential circumstance. Thili is, the cesutal 
pause, which falk:,ne^r the middle of each line.; 
Thid pause may fall after t&e fourth, fifth, sixth, 
cr aetenth syllable^ and by this mean, uncom* 
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moB variety aod richiHMs arc add^ to English 
Tenification. 

Oar Cogliah v^rae is (of iarabicjptrQctare, com- 
posed of a nearly alternate saccessioQ of unac- 
cented and accented syllables, (v^hen the pause 
falls earliest, that is, after the fourth syllablei 
tbe briskest melody is thereby formed^t Of this, 
the following lines from Pope, are a^ bappy il* 
lustration: 

On h«r vUte brcMt ) ftsparklioreioM ste tctie, 
Wkieh Jews mJght kits | snd infldeli sdmw ; 
Her lively lookfel a sprifhtly mind discioie, 
Qdiek M ber eyei, | and as ona&'d as those. 
Favurs to doihi, I to all she smiles azteads. 
Oft sbcnifeets, I but never onoe otods. 

When the pause falls after the fifth syllable, 
di?iding the line into two, equal portions,: the 
melody is sensibl? altered;/ -Tbe verse, losing^ 
the .brisk air of the focmer pause, becomes 
more smooth and flowing.V * "* ' "'"*" 

Etenial santbine | of the spotless mind, 

Bacb ptayer Kceptod, MM each vrishiesigMd. 

Wlien the pause follows the sixth syllable, 
the melody becomes grave^ . The movement of 
the veTse ift more solemn and measured. 

' The wratb of Petens* ton, I the dirifUl gpring 
Of all the Qieeian «oes» j O foddets, sing. 

The grave cadence beeomes stiU more sensi- 
ble^ when the pause follows the seventh sylla? 
ble. This kind of verse, however, seldom oc«. 
curs ; and its effect is to diversify tbe melody. 

And in the snoblii* deseciptive. | «iuraiiir ftlHL. 
Ldng lovU^adoiHl ideai» | alladiea. 

Our blank verseasa noble, bold,and diseocura- 
bered mode of versificatiopv It Is free {from 
the fuU.close wWh i^hyme Torces upop the ear 
at the end of . every coupleO ][Ience it is pe- 
culiarly suited to subjects of dignity and force. 
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It is more favorable than rhyme to the sublime, 
and highly pathetid. It i» the most proper :for 
Tan epic poem, and for trtafedy^ RfayiAe' finds 
ita proper place in the middle regionn^f poetry; 
and blank verse in the highest. 

The' present form of oar English hi^oiG 
rhyme, in coaplets, is. modern. The menmrf 
used in the days of Elizabeth^ JaU^es, and 
Charles I. was the stanza of eight lineet. ;Wali> 
ler^ai the first, who introdqc^d loopplets; and 
Dryden established the usage. Waller «mo^h' 
ed oar Terse, and Dryden peHect^d it. The 
versification of Pop6 is pecnliar. ; It is flowing, 
smoeth, and correct, in the highest degree. > He 
has totaUy thrdwn aside the triplets so common 
in Dryden^ (In etfse and variety^Dryden excels 
Pope« He frequently maker his couplets run 
into one another, withj somewhat of the free- 
dom of blank verse. 

1. Upon what did naiioas wkose language ai^d ^ro> 
naaciatipQ weie miuical rest their rersiiication ? 2. 
Upon what does the melody of I^Dglish rerse depend f 
3. What other esteiUiai circumiitaoce is th<erd hi the 
Gonstitntfon of English Tetrse ? 4. Whet*e iHay'^tlM 
pause /aZI? 5. What is the #lnicAir6 «tof Engiish 
vene P 6. How is the briikeit meiody foi nied ? 7. 
What is the efiect when the ^ause falls after the fifth 
syllable ? 8. When after the sixth ? 9. When after 
the seventh) 10. What is the character of o^ir (tonAc 
vsrse? 11. From what is it Jree? 12. To what 
subject isv it pecuZiar^ suiUd? 13. For what is it 
tiie most proper ? 14. Who first vUroduced Xsoaplets 
in poetry ? 15. What is the versification of Pope f 
16. How does Dryden excel Fope % 
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PASIX)^ AL POBTRt. 

4T Wfti not b^tbre men had be^im to ais6iii« 
h\e in gveat citiee, and the bastle of coiirta md 
large BOoi€ties fras kii<^ir£|^.that pantoral poe^ 
aisamed it« present form. Foom the tamolt of 
acky life, men looked back with conplacency 
to the ionooeiice of rural retirement. In the 
court -of Ptolemy y TbeborilnB wrote the first 
pastorals with which we are acquainted ; and 
in the co«rt of Anf ostas, Virgil imitated kim. 

The pastond is a iFery agreeable spedes oT 
poetry. It lays befopo ns^e gaif «Bd pleasing 
scenes of natopo. • It recahs objeots wlucli tm 
commonly, th e "de l ig h t of onr child)iood and 
yootK.** It exhibits a life, with whidi we asso* 
ciate ideas of innocelSce, peace, and leisore^ 'It 
transports us into Elysian regions, ^i prints 
many objectr favorable to posrtry ^^rhnera and 
mountains, meadowa and hills, rocks and treee, 
flocks aad shepherds void of care.'^ 

A. pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever 
is most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints 
its simplicity, trapquillity, innocence, and hap« 
ptoess ; but conceals its rudeness ^nd misery, 
if his.pictur^i^bepot those of real life, they 
must resemble it« This i« a general idea of 
pastoral poetry. But, to understand it more 
perfectly, let us consider, 1. The scenery i 2. 
The characters; and lastly, the subjects it should 
exhibit 

The scene must always be jn the country; 
and the poet must have a talent for description, 
^o this respect, Virgil is excelled by Theocritus« 
whose descriptions are richer and more pictur- 
esque. In every pastoral, a rural prospect 
should be drawn, with distinctness. It is not 
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^enough to -have UDmeaiiiiig groups of roses aod 
-violets^ of ^irds, breezes, aod brooks thromi 
togeilier. (A good poet giv^soch a.laodscape 
as a paioter. might copy. Mis objects are par* 
ticukrized. The stream, the rock, or the tree^ 
80 stands forth, as to make a hgwe in the imag- 
jDatiOD,«iidg^Te a pleasifl^coDceptioo, of the 
|>iace where we are. 

'' \n his allQsions to natural objects as well as in 
professed descriptions of the scenerjr^ ' the poet 
tUQSt sliidy variety. He most, diversify his faoe 
of iiature by presenting us new images. He 
must also snit the scenery to the subject of his 
jpastorol ; and exhibit nature under such forms^ 
aas may correspond with the emotions and sen- 
timents h«: describes. Thus Virgil, when he 
^ives the iamientation of a despairing lover, 
xoramuojcated a gloom to the scene. 

Tantum inter 4leMM« imibrosa cacumina, fagoi, 
Asidhie ventebat ; Ibw bsotncolidha sohit . 
. lf<>ntiboftet^7kititu4iojacttb«cinaai. 

With regard to the characters in pastorals U 
is not sufficient, that they he persons residing in 
the* country. Conrtiers and citizens, who resort 
thither occasionally , are not the characters, ex- 
piected in pastorals. We expect to be enter- 
tamecTby shepherds, or persons wholly engaged 
in rorki occupations.; The shepherd must be 
plain and unaffected in his manner of thinking. 
An amiable simplicity must be the .groundwork 
of his character ; though there is no necessity 
for his being doll and insipid. He may have 
g^ood sense and even vivlicity ; tender and deli- 
cate feelings. But he must never deal in gen- 
eral reflections, or abstract reasonings ; nor in 
conceits of gallantry ; for these are consequen- 
ces of refinement. When Aminta in Tasso is 
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diientaiiffliiig his mistretfi'd hair from the tree, 
to which a savage bad hoaad it ; he ia nade to 
say, ^^ Crael tree, bow coaldst thon injure that 
loTeljr hair, which did thee so mach Jionorl 
Thy rugged tmak was not worthy of so lovely 
knots. What adraotage have the-fiervaots of 
love, if those precious ehaios are commoD to 
them aod to trees?'' Strained seatimeiUs, like 
these, suit rot the woods. The language of 
rural personages is that of plain' sense and nat- 
ural feeling ; as in the following beautiful line» 
of Virgil : 

SepiUiu in noiCrit pftrvam te roiQcbi hmUi 
(Dm em retCer erani) vidi cum matre legcntem ; 
Alter ab uiideciino turn me jam cepeint annti*. 
Jam fngile* poieiam « terra eontiugere ramos, 
\Jt ▼f4i| ut p^i, at me malm abstiinterror ! 

The next jnquiry is, what are the proper sub- 
jects of pastorals ? For it is not enough, that 
the poet give us shepherds discoursing together. 
Every good poem has a subject,* that in some 
way interests us. In this lies the difficulty of 
pastoral writing. The active scenes of country 
life are too barren of mcidents. The condi- 
tion of a shepherd has few things in it that 
excite curiosity or surprise. Hence of all po- 
ems the pastornl is most meagre in subject, and 
least diversified in strain. Yet this defect is 
not to be ascribed so]e]y to barrenness of sub- 
jects. It is in a great measure the fault of the 
poet* For human nature and human passions 
are much the same in eirery situation and rank 
of life. What i variety of objects withi;^ the 
rural sphere do the passions present ! \The 
struggles and ambition of shepherds; their" ad- 
▼entures, their disquiet and felicity ; the rival- 
ship of lovers ; unexpected successes and disas- 
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ter9 ; are all proper subjects for the pastoral 
muse* ) 

^ Ttleocritus and Virgil \re the two great fath- 
ers of paitoral writing. ' Forftimplicitj of sen- 
ttment, faamooy of Dumbers^ aod richaess of 
scenerj, the former i« highly distii^oished* 
Bathe sometimes descends (a ideas that are 
gross and Biean, and makes his shepherds aban 
sive and immodest. Virgil, on the contrary, prer 
serves the pastoral simplicity withoi^t any often* 
sive rusticity. . 

' Modem writers of pastorals have, in general, 
imitated the Ancient poets. Sannazarius, howev- 
er» a Latin poet, in the age of Leo X. attempt- 
ed a bold innovation, by composing piscatory 
eclogues, and changing the scene from woods 
to the sea, and the character from shepherds to 
fishermen. Bat the attempt was so unhappy 
that he has no followers. The . toilsome life 
of fishermen has netkiag agreeable to preseat 
to the imagination. Fishes and marine produc- 
tions have n6thiog poetical in them. Of all the 
moderns, Oe9aer,a poet of)Switeeriand,has been 
the most happy in pastoral composition. Many 
new ideas are iiKtroduced in his Idyls. His 
scenery js striking, and his descriptions lively. 
Ile:is pathetic, and wdtes to the heart. Nei* 
ther the pastorals of Pope, nor of Philips, do 
much honor to English poetry. The pastorals 
of Pope are barren ; their chief merit is the 
smoothness of the numbers. Philips attempted 
to be more simple and natural, than' Po^e ; bat 
wanted genius to support the attempt. His 
topics, like those of Pope, are beaten ; and; 
instead of being natural or simple, he is flat and 
insipid. ,Shen8tone^s pastoral b^^ad is one ot 



the most elef att poems of the kind m the Bag^ 
lish language. 

In liittejc times, pintora[ writing k«9 been ex- 
tended into jregnlar drama f and this is the chief 
improrement .the moderns have made in it- 
Two piecea of thw^kind ire higitlj celebrated, 
Gvarmi^fl Pastor > Fidpv ^^ TAsao^i' Amiata. 
Bot]f poflseis great beauties ; bcit the letter is 
the preferable poett, because lees intricate, *aftd 
less.affec^d; fhoagth not. ivh oily fhae* from hal* 
iao- refinement. As -a poem, hovvevef, it has 
gtSsA merit. The' poetry is pleasing and yen^ 
tie, and the^taiian langtia|r«r confers on it mnch 
of jtbatsoftaesSv which ismited.to the pastorah 

The <3ent)e Shepherd of Allan I^amaay, is a 
pastoral drama^ which will bearcomparison witfe 
anyeompositioD.of the kind in any hingQag;er. 
To this admirable poem it is a disadvantage^ 
that it is wrtllen ia die old rostic diatect of Sco(f« 
land, which aaost seen be ebtetete : and it is a 
. farther disadvantage, that it is forased so entire^ 
ly on the rural asanner of Saotlend. that noee, 
butia native of that coon try, can thoro^hty un- 
derstand and relish it. It is full of qatural des- 
cription, and excels la tenderness of sentiment. 
The characters are well drawn, the iiicidents 
aifecting, the seeeery and naAaecaliV^^ and 

just. . . : 

1. Wb^n. did pastoral poetvy easume; H* patueni 
form ? % Wbat objects does.p^stpral pcetry Aiy be- 
fore, us ? 3. ,What doG^ U txhibil 1 4« What objecU 
dees it prtsent favorable ta pdetry ? 5. "Where must 
tbe sceae alvrajs be laid ? 6. What landscapt does a 
^ood poet givp f ' "7 Hbw are bis objects treated ? 8. 
When must B^^«<^ -eisriety t 9. With what chamc* 
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hr 4f> we 4xpeot to be aiMtertnined ? 10. What reii'' 
etjr mi abitptii Kithioijlb^ rural tphtrt do tbo pusioQif 
pjl^es^ot? *\\. WboareiheK-reeU/«(Aer« of pastoral, 
writing' ? 12. What. ip said of Theocrittis^ at a pas- 
toral writer J and of , F<r§^7? 13. What pattoral 
bMad is considered osre of tlie'inost elegant poems in' 
the SogflM laagdage ? 14. In latteir times to what 
has pastoral writieg been exkndid f  '■ ' > 



t^YRIC POETTRY. 

THE ode. is a species of poetry^ which /hofl 
HHich dignity, ebd in which maDy wrilera in er^ 
ery age have difctingoished themselves. Ode in 
Gre^kiis the same withsoog or hymn ; and lyr- 
ic poetry impliea, that the verses are accompa* 
nied with a^lyre or musical instrument, ^n the 
ode, poetry retains its first form and its original 
nnion with musip. ^ Sentiments commonly c^» 
stitute its sjubject It recites no action. . Its 
spirit and the manner of iU executionj^mark iti 
cnaracter. It admits a bolder and more pas- 
sionate strain than is allowed in simple recital. 
Hence the euthosiasm that belongs to it. 
Hence that neglect of regularity, those digres- 
sions, and that disord<er, it is supposed to admit. 

All odes may be classed under four denomina- 
tions. 1. Hymns addressed to God, or compos- 
ed on religioiQs subjects. , 2. Heroic odei, which 
cottjcem the celebration of heroes, and great ac- 
tions. 5. Moral and philosophical odes, which 
refer chiefly to virtue, friendship and humaiiity. 
4. Festive .and amorous odes, which are calcu- 
lated merely fpr.amuse^meptand pleasure. 

Eothusiasm^being coi^sidered as the charac* 
teristic of the o^e, , it has often degenerated 

¥2" 
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into licttilfio^DeiB. Tikis 9petm ««f irrilkig^ 
hMf above all others, been hifected by waot ^ 
order, method, and connection/ '(be pdetir 
Oat of sight in a moment. He iVso abrupt and 
eqceniric, ap irregulac and obscure^ tbat we 
c^not folloH^ hin^ It is not indeed MOOiSBrr 
that the structure of the ode be co- pev/bctiy rp/. 
ular as an epic poem. But in every compositioa 
there ought to. be a whole ; and this whole, 
should consist of connected parte. The transi- 
tion from thoughtJto thoiight, miy be light and 
delicate, bat the pontnection of ideas tfhoald be- 
piteserved ; the aothor shovld think, and* tt6«^ 
rave. ^ \ . . 

. Pindar, the father of lyric po#<tfy/has4ed1rt8'^ 
imitators mto enthu^^iastic wiidness. ^ ^hey rai- 
tate his disorder^ .ivithout catchin|^ his «pirir. 
In Horace's odea every thing is correct, harmoi * 
nidus, and happy. His elevation is moderate, 
not rapturous. Grace and elegance arfe his 
cl^ract«ristiG8. He supports a moral softf iment 
TVith dignity, touJBhes a gay one trith felicltr, 
and has the art of trifling most agreeably. Hir 
language, too, is most fortanate. ^ • 

Many Latin poets of later ages have imitated 
him. Casimir, a Pa!ish po«t ^f the last centu- 
ry, IS of this^number; and discovers a coosicl^r- 
able degr^ oi original genius and poetic fire. 
He IS, however, far inferior to the Romaat in 
graceful ewpt^mtm. Buchanan, In some of hi* 
lytic composkions, is very elegant and classical. 

in PUT own language, Urydeii^g ode on St- 
Cecilia^ IS well known. Mr. Gray, in some of 
bis odes, IS celebrated for tenderness and wblim-^ 

111 ^ '^P!^?!^^f^ Miscellanies are severar 
very be««tifoMyr,c poems. Professedly Pin- 
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dftric odes ore seldom intelltgiUe. : Cowley: is 
doubly harsh in his Pindaric conpositioas. His 
Aidiaereontic • odM are happier ; and. perhaps, 
tbe moBt agreeable and perfect id their ktod ef 
all hie poems. 

QUESTIOJ>rs! 

t. What is an ode? 2. Wh^itisit ia Greek'? 3. 
WlkAiis Lyric poHrif'f 4. What cSistituUs the sub- 
ject of the ode ? 5. What mark its charader ? '6. 
How many kinds of odeg are there ? • 7. What ii the 
.first t is. What is the neend ? 9. What is the ihirH 1 
10. What is the/our^ ? 11. What is the chara/oUr^ 
iHic of an ode ? 1& With what £iinlU is this tpecUs 
X)f writing infected ? 13. What shoukl be the char- 
acter of tvertf compotition ? 14. Who was the fath- 
ter of tyric poetry ? 15. What was hU characteris- 
tic ? 16. what is the character of the odea of Hor- 
ace? 



DIDACTIC POETRY. 
^ OF didactic poetry, it is the express intention 
\ ttf convey instruction and khowledge. It tnily 
oe executed fn different ^ayst; The poet may 
treat some instrdctive subject in a i^gnlar form ; 
or withoQt intending a great or regular work, he 
may inveigh against particular vices, or make 
'«om<s moral observations on human-^ life and 
charactett. 

The highest species of didactic poetry is a 
regnhtt treatise on some philosophical, grave 
^T Qsefol subject.^ Such are the books of Lucre- 
tius de Rerum Natura, the Georgics of Virgil) 
t'ope^s Essays onCritfcism^ Akenstde^s Pleasures 
t>f the Imagination, Armstrong on Healdi, and 
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the Art of Po^fetty, by Horace, Vida, «nd Bint* 

. In alf sttcli works, Ai initlractfoo isi the proiM- 
fered' object, the chief merit consisls ioljM)«ii4 
thought, just principles, and apt illiistratioDS^ 
It is necessary, however, that the poet eoliren 
his lessons by (fifl^oreSf incidetitd, and poetical 
painling^y Virgil, in his Georgics, embellishes 
ih^ most trivial circumstances in rural life. 
When he teaches that the labor of the &rmer 
must begin in tke spring, he expresses himself 
thus : 

"^ Tere novo gelidns eanis eom mon libos htitnor 
LiqnUar, ec 2ephy;ro putnt m gHi^ resoWit ; 
. Depresso incipiat jam tiim mibi Taurus aratro 
Ziigemere, et tulco attriiat ipteddescere vomer* 

, Id all didactic works stich method is requisite, 
.jis will clearly exhibit a connected train of in- 
struction. With regard to episodes and embei- 
lishments, writers of, didactic poetry are indul- 
ged great liberties — For, in a poetical perform- 
ance, A continued series of instruction, 'without 
embellishment, soon fatigues. The Agressions 
in the Georgicaof Virgil; are hid principal beau- 
ties. The happiness of a eoutttry lile, the fa- 
ble of Aristeus, and the tale ^ Orpheus and 
£ury dice, cannot be prais:?;d too much.) 

A didiictic poet ought also to connect his epi- 
sodes wkh his Subject.^ In this, Virgil Is emia- 
ent. Among n^odern didactic poets^^Akenside 
and Armstrong, are distinguished. Tlie former 
is riah and poetical ; but (he latter maintains 
greater equality, and more chaste and correct 
'elegance. 

Of didactic poetry, saUres And epistles mn 
tato the most familiar sjlyle. Satire seems to 
«aTe been at first a relict ef ancient comedy, 



\h» irrossQ^of whkh nw oorreeted hy BnolotX^^ 
aBd L«eiUQ8. ' At? lei^^hf .Jtoraoe fbroQf bt it ^ 
mto its present fc^rin* RBforflnatioo* of, mauBcrs 
is its pcofbsstd end ;. andvice aod vidous char* 
»cteffft are tbe objects of its censare. Tbece 
«ir^ tbree differeal modei^ hi which it lias be«B 
eoDducted hy the three great and aBoieat satir- 
ists^ Horace, J afenal, and Perstns. 

ThB satires of Horace have not orach eleva*^ 
lion. They exhibit a measured prose* Ease 
and grace characterize his manner ; and he 
glances rather at (he follies and weakness of 
mankind, than at their vices. He smiles while 
he reproves. He moralizes like a sound philos- 
opher, but with the politeness of a courtier. 
J^ycaal is more declamatory and serious ; and 
iias greater strength an^l fire. Persius has dis^ 
liogutshed himself by. a noble aad sublime mor- 
Blity. 

Poetical epistles, when etij^ployed on moral 
or critical subjects, seldom rise into .a higher 
strain of ppetry, than satires. — But in the epis- 
tolary form, many other snbjects may be treat- 
ed ; as love, poetry, or elegiac. The ethical 
cpistlesfof Pope/are a QOMDdel ; and in them he 
shows the strength of his genius. Here he had 
a full opporhmiij for displaying bis judgment 
/and w|tf his concise and happy expression, to- 
gether with the hatiikOi:<y of his oambers. HiB 
imitatipos of Hornce^areso bappy^ that it is dif- 
6cuU to lay,, vrheUier the original or th^ copy 
ought, to be most ftdtQirftd- 

^QioBgOioral wd didacAic writers^ Dr. Youiig 
ought not. to be passed over in silencfs* Genius 
appears in all hit works ; but his Universal 
Passion may be considered, as possessing the 
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full merit of tkat animated concisetiesf, particn- I 
larly raqv«ite in iatirical aad didactic composi* 
tions* At th^ same time, it is 16 be obaeried, 
that hit wit<is often too'sparklin|[^, and his sen- 
tences too pointed/ ^ In his Nigpht Thongfati 
there is great energj of-expression^ several pa* 
thetic passages, many happy images^ and many 
pious reflections. Bat the sentiments are fre* 
quently orerstrained and turgid, and the style 
harsh and obscure. 

qUESTlOJfS. 

I, What is the iutenitioa of didadic poetry 1 2. 
Iloir may it be executed ^ 3, What is the htgkest 
epecies of didactic poetry ? 4. What poems of th«j 
kind can you name ? 5. In what does the chief merit 
of such works consist ? Cf. In what way may they 
enliven his productions ? 7. Wha'. method ie requts- 
iU t 8. What are the principal beatdiei in Vir^lVs 
Geor^ics ? 9. How ought a uidactic poet to connect 
his episodes? 1(X Whu.are the most distia^uishcd 
modern fiidactic poets ? ^11. Who brong^ht satire into ' 
its present form ? fS. What eikical epistlea are con- 
sidereJ a model of that kind of writing ? 13. Whs-t 
is said cf Dr. Young's works g^en'erally ? ' 



DESCRIPTIVE JPOETRlr. 
IN descriptive peetryv tthe highest exertions 
of genius teay be dtsp^ayed.^ In general, in* 
deed, description is introduce as an embelfrsh^ 
mem, hot as the subject of a regular work. It 
is the test of a poet's imagination, and always 
distitfguishes an original from a second rate gen- 
ins. A writer of an inferior ^lass, sees nothing 
new or peculiar in the object he would paint ; 



his conceptions are loose and TKgne ; and his 
expressiotfs feeble and geaerfil. A true poet 
places an object^efore our eyes. He given it 
the colooring of fife ; a painter might copy from 
him^ 

The igreat art of picturesque description' lies 

(jn the selection of circumstance^^The^e ought 

never to be vulgar or ^ommOB. They should 

j ^^p iark strongly the objecty No general descrip- 

, tioQ is good ; all distinct ideas are forined udo^ 

Sparticulars. There should also be unifoilM|r 

in the circumstances selected. In describing a 

great object, every circumstance brought fov' 

ward should tend to aggrandize ; aad in describe 

ing a gay object, all the circumstaBce^ should 

tend to beautify it. Lastly, the cfrodmstaiitees 

in description' should be expressed with concise* 

ness and simphcity. > • • 

•The largest and fullest descripti ve'p^rforman*^ 
ces« In perhaps any langunge, is T^ompson^s 
Sedsdns- ; a work, #hich possesses very unoom* 
mon meri(. /The style is splendid and sti^ong, 
but sometimes harsh and iodistinct. He is an 
animated and beautiful describer^ for he bad a 
feeling heart, and a warm iotagiDation^ He 
studied nature with care ; was enamoured of her 
beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting 
thetn like a master. To show the power of a 
single well chosen sircumstnnce in heightning a 
description, the following passage may be pro- 
dnced from his Summer, where, relating the 
effects of heat in the torrid zooie, he is led to 
take notice of the pestilence that destroyed the 
English fleet at Carthagena, under Admiral Ver- 
, non. 
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-Tfo, crilint Yemon, n,w 



The niiieraMi scene ; you, pityinr saw 

To inTniit irtakneniuiik ifli* wfenwr's Mtb I 

Saw the draft nckiog pane i the gba^tly form ; 

'the tt|> pate quiverilnjf , amf Ule \mimleM 6]re 

9o vrare wHh ar4P«irhin|^t{ y^Q heaid thegraans 

Ofli^iiiziii|r4iiMfrom fthoft to shore ; 

Heaiyl Dighti]r piangM ami4 the sullen waves ' ^ < 

The fre<|iieK eteie. 

All the circuoMtancefii here seleciied, tend to 
heighten the dismal' scene ; but the laft image 
is' the moBtsthkii^ in the picture. 

or descriptive i&rration, there are beaotifui 
examples, in Parneirs Tale of the Hermit. 
The setting forth of the hermit to visit the 
world, his meeting a compamoo, and the bouse 
in which thisy sare entertained, of the vain n^in, 
the coretoiis &»&, and the good men^^^are pieces 
of highly fiitished painting; But the richest and 
the most remarkftbie of all ti^ deM^riptire pe« 
ems in the English language, are Qhe Allegro 
and the Penseroso of Mi£^n.> The^ Ate the 
storehouse, whence many succeeding poets have 
eortc&ed theidT descriptions^ and are iaimitabty 
fiiM peems. Take for iadta^ce, the following 
lines from the Pen^erosb : 

— *-I walk qnscBin 
- On the ArVf smooth shaven gre^n, 
To hdlora the wandering tnoon 'i 

Bldtns near her highest noon ; 
And uit, as ither head Aehow'dt 
StODptng thvavjBfa a fleeey eloud. 
Oft on a plat.or rising ground 
I h^rthefar off* curKw soundi 
Oversome wide watered shore 



Swinging slow with solemn roar ; 
Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will sit* 

?^bere Rowing emben through the rpom 
teeh light to oounterftit a gloom ; 
Tar from all resort of mirth, - 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Or the bellman*s drowsy ehami. 
To bless the doors from nightfv harm 
. Or let mj lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Ssplopng Plato, to unfold 



TIrinimortal mind, that bath mnqpk 
Hw naamioa in this fle«li>- tw^ I t 
And of tfieae demons* tiiat are found 
In fire, air, flood, or ivider gg ortwA 

Here are do gf^iper^i ftxpre^isiaiM ; all 19 pic- 
toresque, expresfiive, an^ ccmci9e. One ttroog 
point of view is exhibited to the reader ; and. - 
tbe iatpre9sieii qiade, is Uirelj and inter esting. 

Boib ^o«er and Virgil^^xcel in poetical des* 
cjrif ttonT la the aecpad JCneid, tke sacking of 
Ti^y, IS 80 pwrticnlarlj described, that the readf> 
«r finds himself in the midst of the scene. 
The death of Priam is a master- piece of des- 
cription. Homer^i battles are all wonderful. 
OvsiaD, t^e, paiats in strong eolours, and is re-- 
Biarkable for touching the heart. He thus por- 
trays the rains of Balclntha ; ^' I have seen the 
walls of Bs^lclDtbst ; but the j were desolate. — 
Tbe fire had r^soap^ed witbtfi the halls ; and 
tbe voice of tbapepple isjK^w hisard ao more* 
Tha stream of Clnwa was removed from its 
place by, the &H of the walls ; the thistle shook 
tliere its lonely head : the inoss whistled to the 
wind. The fox looked out of the window ; the 
rank grass waved round his head. Desolate is 
the dwelling of Moina y silence is in the house , 
of her fathers.^' 

Much of the beauty of de^ripUve- poetry 
depeods jip^^ ^ proper chpice of epithets. 
Many poets are o(len careless ip this particular ; 
hence the multitude of upmeaQiag aud f^dua* 
daot epithets. Hence the ^^ Liquidi Pontes^' of 
Virgil, and the " Prata Canis Albicaut Pruinij'^ 
of Horace. To obser?i^ that water 4s liquid) 
and that snuw is whi^fi) is Ultle better than, met 9' 

W 
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tautolog^j. EvBry epithet shoald adda new idea 
to the word which it qualifies. So in Milton ; 

Wlw iluiU tempt with waDderint feat 
the dark anbottOBVl, infinite shyst ; 
And thmurii the pnlmible obteme find o^ 
nil uaeMtb way ; w spread his airy fl^^ 
Vphorne with iikdefhtifaUewiosi, 
Orer tlte TifC abrupt ? 

« The deficriptlon here is strengthened by the 
epithets. The wandering feet, the anbottooied 
abyss, the palpable ohscure, the uncoath way, 
the indefatigable wing, are all happj exprei- 
•ions. . » 

QUESTIOJfS. 

1. What opportunity is there for genuu in descrip- 
tive poetry? 2. How doeu n true poet place an ob- 
ject? 3. Id what does the greof art of picturesque 
description lie ? 4. What ^i4uld these circumstan- 
ces be ? 5. What is Considered the largest and full- 
est deteripthe performance in any language? 6. 
What are Thcmpson's principal beouftM? 7. Bat 
what are judged the richesi and most remarkable des- 
criptiFO poems in the English langosge ? %, Wlat 
ancient writers excel in poetical description ? 9. On 
wfa^at does much of the beauty of descriptive poetrj 
depend ? 



THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 
IN treating of the yarions Icinds of poetry, 
that of the scriptures justly deservee a place. 
Tfaejacred books~^)present ns the most ancient 
monuments .of poetry now extant, and furnish a 
curii>us subject of criticism. They display the 
,tete of a remote age and country. They ex* 
hibit a singular, but beautiful speeies of com- 
position ; aiid it must give great pleasure, if we 



ras wown.x of thb bkbexwi^ - IMS 

fiod (ke beaaty and iigBitj of ttjle adequate to 
tke weight add importance of the oiatter. Dr. 
Loi^th's learned tk^eatis^ on the poetry of the 
Hebrews, ought to be pernsed bj all. It is an 
exceedingly valuable work, betb for elegance 
of style, and justness of criticism. We cannot 
dff jbetter than to follow the track of this ingen- 
ious author. 

Among the Hebrews^ poetry was caUi?ated 
(from the eatliest times. ; Its general construc- 
tion is singular and pecaliar. It coasists^^n di- 
viding every period into correspondent, f^Jr the 
most part into equal members, which finswer to* 
each other, both in sense and sound.) In . the 
first member of a period a sentiment is express- 
ed ; and in the second, the same sentiment is 
amplified ; or repeated in different termSt or 
sometimes contrasted irith its opposite, Thu^ 
^' Sing unto the Lord a new song ; sjjig unto , tlra 
Lord, all the earth. Sing unto the Lord, and 
bless hit name ; show forth his salvation from 
day to day. Declare his glory among the kea^ 
(bib ; his wonders among all people." 

This form of poetical composition is deduced 
(from the manner in^ which the Hebrews snng 
^eir sacred bymniy These were accompanied 
with music, aad performed by bands of singers 
and musicians, who alternately answered each 
other. — One band began the hymn thus; ^^ The 
Lord reigneth, let earth rejoice ;" and the cho- 
rus or semi-chorus, took up the corresponding 
versicle ; ^^ Let the opultitudes of the isles be 
glad thereof." 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of con- 
atruction, the^cred poetry is distioguiaked' by 
the highest beauties of strong, concise, bold, and 



igmwiif e eiEprenr^.^'Coftciitfii^tt ifrd M#lig^ 
ar« tw6 M in mutt Fenvrktbl^ €hBt<iicMr8. 1^ . 
tentenccii tre «lwi^§ thort. Tlie «tme tbbnght 
h ntvet dwelt dpOft loeg. H«dc# the sttMinify 
of the H0fen^e«r poetry i and M wrtfttis, wIm> 
attempt the silblitoe, teilfht profit ttrtttk bj im- 
iUititig^ te tlri« iMpect^ the stjle of t^e Old 1^- 
tament. No writings aboaod se m'icli id Imid 
«Liid animated figfdfea, as the iac^red hooks. Met- 
aphort, eoanparisoitt, alk|[orieS) atfd pei*90Drifi- 
<iatidti9, Ai^e particolarly f^qoetit But^ 16 tel- 
fsh these figures justly, we ttast ti^bspeft etit- 
selves into Jttdea, Hftd etteod to pattictflltr tir- 
cumstsilices io it. Throt^h all the refton, tit- 
tle or tK> rain falls in the sem'tner Months. 
Hence, t» represent difitre^, freqo^nt allnsidils 
Are made to a dry and thirsty Ubd where no #&- 
ter ill ; attd hence to desctibe tt ebange iVom 
distress to pffosperity, their tiieta^borft are fouh- 
ded on the Mling of showers, «nd the baryting 
offt of sprmgs in a deseft. Thnt, in Isaiah, 
«« T^he wildemess and the solitary place ^all , 
be glad, and the desert shflll rejoice and Sm- ' 
iem us thetese. For in the wilderness dhall 
waters break ont, and streams in the desert ; and 
the parched grenftd sh^il become , a pool ; sihd 
the thirsty latid springs ef water ; in the habita- 
fien of dragons there sball be grass, with rash- 
es and reeds. '^ 

Comparisons, employed by the sacred poets, 
are generally short, touching obly one point of 
resomblaHce. Such i« the following! *^He 
that ruieth over men, mnst be just, rdltng>ia the 
ftiarof Ood; and he shall he as the light of the 
inomlog, when the d«m risieth t etefl a morning 



^t1i«til ci0ii4i } as tJiet^nief ipr«»4 ^imnyiiif 
oqC of the earth by clear ahiDkigy after raia.'' 

Allefory 4s likewise frieqaeaJy -employed in 
the sacred books '; and a fiae iDStance of this oo« 
curs ia the Ixxxth Psalm, wherein the people of 
Israel aie compared to a* yine. Of parables, 
the prophetical writis^ are fall ; and, if to as 
Ihey sometimes appear obsoare, we shoald re- 
member, that in early times it was nniversaUy 
the eastern amonf^ aU eastern nations, to conf ey 
, sacred truths onder mysterioos figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond 
all others, the poetical style of the scriptures, 
ii(p^rsonification.J^; The persooificalions of the 
insptred writers exeeed, in force and magaiA- 
cence, those of all other poets.. This is more 
pariicularly true, when any appearance or op- 
eration of the Almighty is concerned. ^^Before 
liira went the pestilence* The waters saw thee, 
O God, and were afraid. The mountains #aw 
thee, and they ti;embleicl. Tbe^oTerflowings. of 
ithe waters passed bj ; the deep uttered his 
voice, and lifted op hi* hands on high.'' The 
poetry ^f the scriptures is very different ffpm 
modem poetry. It is the burst of iospiratioo. 
Bold Sttl^imity,not correct elegance, is its char- 
.acter.< 

The several j^jods of poetry, foqnd in serip- 
fare,fre chiefly (the didactic,elegiac,pastora] and 
lyric^ The book of Pro¥«rb9;>is the principal 
instance of the didactic species of poetry. Of 
elegiac poetry, the iamenta^QB of David over 
J[on«itfaan, is a verj^ beauiiful tiistande* ^ O^ pas- 
toral poetry, thcsSeiig of Selbmen is a high, ex- 
empiificatioiyf abd of lyric peetiy^ IheOldTeS'^ 

^8 



taiBdiit is fMs Th^ wEdk b<rok <»r I'laliM Ur a 
con€clh)ii of saered odeg.^ 

thiero 18 an et ide»t diversity of %I^ Of flite 
•acreil po^tl, the most «titilbiiiit ate (t^ liiitlidr 
of the book bf fj^b, David, tftid IsAm^ f n tbe 
tiOiapoiiftioM of l)atid thore in a ^o^ ^rarf^^tj 
#f ibatider. Id thi$ «bft iittd t^ioir h« €t:teU ; 
01^ )d lii» PmHiis lirO ifiant lofty pa«ia^9. But 
in str^tig'th Of d^flcHptiOA be yti^td^ to Job ; in 
sablimitj, ttf Isoiah. WitMbtit oltbc^ptidn^ Isarah 
M tko nioit fldblialo of dl points. Dr. Lowth 
, ^ottpttfOd h^iah 10 Itoljb^f. Jef^D^iah to SImOfai- 
4ob; «nd Ehfel^kkl td Ekcbylus. Abib^g tfa« mi- 
fiorp^Ophe^, Hosea, Joel, Midiiib, Nakbakknk, 
uttd ^speokllly Nahotti, Ate di^^ngtnsbed for po- 
oticdlspii^it hi the pTO|>hiecieft of DktiM and 
Jonab, thei^ is nO pdotnr. 

fh* book Of Job is (JrttOrtiOly «ncifeiit ; thfe 
KO&di^ nbO«miO ; and It is t%ibarl|ibli^, that it 
Dal no eotii^e^tidtk frith tbo afi%tH*sor ttt^one]^ of 
th« Hebrews. It ii fhe ttosi dedcHptiTO of ill 
tbo sacirod poMs. A p^enQ^i' g^lo^ of fancy 
^M< eti^ettgth of di^cription, tbatieicteriifce tkb 
Mthor; filhd ttO veritOi^bouods $6 bktich ib ibet- 
aphor»/' He i^Mders iri9&Bli6, wbate^ei' he 
treats. The scene is laid in the land of Ulz,' or 
IddHie^^ which is k ptiH of Arkbiii ; abd the im- 
tatg^ty emi^lbyed, dlff^t^ I^odI that Whkh h pe- 
'e^rii«^to»the Hi*bWWfc 

of-p6otits^i 2^ (Whmk wst |ra^tr^ fine cufeifafotf 
ftoTi of Hebrew poetry consist ? 4. From what is 

1: '; 



irtiflteluaithtt fMUf tt 8orii»ttti« «Rf#in^l^A«d ? 
tv Wliat«jr0<iM)Of itenikostrem&rkftblii bba^eiot&hi? 
7, .W^a( Uth9 figure wbiah devoUt bvyond aU oMr 
^'the poetics^ style of the Bonf»ture«?^ ^. Whmt ate 
eke «evera2 A:iiia« of poetry in icrip ture X, ' 9* la wbtt 
'books are thtse sereral kinds feand ? 10. tVho are 
tedroned the ftiost emiHdii bt the sacred poets ? 11. 
-WhiC 9tt sadd of the dboi^ o/* Jb6 1 



EPIC POETRY. 
QO.F all poetical works^ the epic ^poepi Is the 
most difiiified./ To cootriye a storjr which is 
entertaining:, important and iustraoUve ; to ea- 
^ rich it with happy incidents ; toeAltT«n it by a 
Variety of chaise ters apd descrfptions } and to 
maintsiii a upiform propriety «f .^enlimeut, and 
a due elevation of style, are the highest efloft3 
of poetical genius. 

\^n epic poem, is the recital of somo. illustri- 
ous ej^terprise in a poetical form. ) Epic poetry 
is of (a moi^alBa^Qre, itnd tends to the promo> 
tioa of rirtue.V * Witb this yiew^ it acts by exten- 
ding ourjdeas ef p^rfecttoii, and exciting admi- 
ration.^ Kow this is accomplished only by prop- 
er represent^iqiis qf herpic deods and virtuous^ 
characters. Val^r, truth, justice, idelit^y, friendr 
ship, piety^ and magnanimity^ are objects, whifsh 
the epic muse presents to our minda in the moat 
splendid and honorable colors.^ ' 

Epic composition is distinguished from history 
by its.poeticalform, and its liberty of fiction. 
it is. a moc^ q^Un composition thant tragedy, it 
r^quirei a,grare,^ equal, and supported dignity. 
On some, ppcasioii8.it c^mands the pathetic and 
the Tiblent ; and it embraces a greater compass 
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•f tim« tsd cclteo, thtn dranatie writbt «teili. 
/ T^be action or •abject4^^fta epic poem, mm 
fia?€ three properties. J(ii miitt be one ; it vmit 
be great ; it most be mterMng. } One nc^o» er 
enterprise mtnt constitnte its sttbject. ArisCol- 
le insists on tinity,as essential to epic poetry; 
because independent facts nerer aSecf so 
deeply, as. a tale that is one and. connected. 
Virgil has chosen for his subject the establish- 
ment of iEneas in Italy f and the ai^er of Acbii- 
lesy with its consequences, is the subject of the 
Iliad. / 

{^ It is A'of) however, te be understood, that epic 
liiiity excludes all episodes.^ On the contrary, 
critics consider them as gr^at omaments of epio ^ 
poetry. They dlrersify the subject, and relieve 
the reader by shifting the scene. Thus Hector^s 
visit to Andromache in Ifee IKad, and Erminia^s 
adventure with the shepherd, in the seventh 
book of the Jerusalem, afford us a Well judged 
and pleasing |::etreiit frdm camps and battles. 

Secondiy,;][he subject of an epic poem most 
be so great and splendid, as. to fix attention, and 
to justify the ooiagoificent apparatus the poet be- 
stows on it. ;'v^jrhe subject should also 'be of an- 
cient daUr.) Both Luc^ii aftd ^Voltaire have 
transgressed this rdle. By conllniug himself 
teo strictly to historical truA, the former doe§ 
ndt please ; and the Utter has improperly min- 
gled well known events with fictitiobs. - Hence 
they exhibit not that greatness v^hich ihi epic 
requires. - . . . » 

The third requisite in an epiV itibject is, that 
it be interesting. (^This* depetnds id a great 
measure upon the choice of it. '* But it de^endtf 
ftittch more upen the ^ktlfiA nti^dgeul^eat of the 



fKi(^t.S tik m^ttftatiLt hife pfte, yt to totA- 

ptmhl^Ad mtitif afibctiD^ incidents. H6 mmi 
MMsieiKMs da£2le vtrith V^fkitt acFiisireMietit ; 
flMB^Ckiiieslri^ftiastbe ii^ful and adg^ti^t; oAe/h 
f^lldef and fmllK^tie ; tM b6 tarntt votn^iimes 
give Iff gentle and pleasing 8<iett^8 of tbir^, fHeind^ 
(erhig^f.aod affeciidti. 

' (To render the stibjiict intefestiig, thtieh alio 
depends np^n the ^ti|%r8 and obstacles which 
iMst bt etfcottntert^. ) It t« by tfae ittan^ig'^itaent 
«f theti^, that th< po^t ttidst rouse attetittod, atid 
hofd hk readel* iti str^ensfe and aj^itatitorA./ 

aisilfeneraHy sopflOsetl by trifh^, ftrstt ati erp* 
, GTefiti siionid conclude sttccessfalfy l as an na- 
happy (;onchi!fion (fe^odtes the tnhid7 Indeed, 
it ia on tfi^ prdsptrotrs «fd^, that epftTpo^ts gtet- 
orally c6nclude. But t«tr6 antfaots of great nam6, 
MHton and Ltican; hrold the cdntmty cotrrs^. 
The ^ht cc^nclndes with the subversion of Ro- 
ttian liberty t atid the other #rth the expuhi(^n 
lof man from Parage. 

(^No precisre bodndaties cati be feed for the do- 
ration of tb« epic action.^ The action of the 
Iliad laMs, according to fiot^lr, only forty aerei^ 
diaya. The action of the Odyssey extendi to 
eight years and a half; and that of the ifintrid 
• incjndes abotrt rix ye?irs. 

The petsmiages in an ejric po«?a», '^hotrtd be 
proper and well supported. They shoold , dis- 
play the features of humli'n nature^ and tnay 
admit different degrees of vfttite^ dnd eten 
vice ; thotigh the prhrcipal cbatactefs shottl'df Be 
such as will raise admiraHoh afit! lot e. 4'oei)c 
efaaracters are of two jr6rts, gederal and 'partk- 
nlar/^'iGeiieral characters, are ^uch^ as are wi^e, 
•hrfttej^dyirttfortis, withont any firfther ftstinc- 
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tMBtf J ^ajTticiilar cbaracten expreis tlie apeciaf 
of bniTery, •£ wiadom. and of ytrtue, tor wiiich 
any one is remarkable*^ In this discrimiiiatioii 
of characters, Homer excels. Tasso approach- 
es the nearest to him in this respect ; and Vir- 
gi|..is the most deficient. 

Amoi^ epic poets it is the practice to^ select 
some personage as the hero of the tale.^^ Thii| 
renders the unitv of the snbjeet more perfect, 
and contributes highly to the interest and per- 
fection of this species of writing. It has been 
asked, who then is the hero of Paradise Lost f 
The devil, say some critics, i^ho affect to he 
pleasant against Milton. But they mistake his 
mtention,by supposing, that whoever is trium- 
phantjn the close, must be the hero of the po- 
em. , Fpi^ Adam is Milton's hero ; that is, the 
capital and most interesting fienre in his poemr 

Jin epic poetry, there are besides human ch«r- 
acters, gods, and supernatural beings. Thki 
forms whatis called the machinery of epic po- 
etry ;, and the French suppose this essential to 
the hature of an epic poem. *^ They hold, that 
in every epic comp.oaition, the main action is 
' necessarily carriea on by the intervention of 
gods. But there seems to be no solid reason for 
their opioicm.-^Lucan has no gods, nor super- 
naj^ural agents. . The author of Leonidas also 
hasoo machipety. ^ 

But though machinery i^ not absolutely neces- 
sary to the epic plan, it ought not to be totally 
excluded from it. ^ The marvellous has a greal 
diam foe .most readers. It leads to sublime 
description, and. fills the imaginatiop. At the 
same time it becomes a poet to be temperate in 
the ttse.of superua^ral machinfry; and 90 to 



employ the religipas faith or SQperfltition of his 
country, ai to i^ive an air of probability to 
events, most contrary to the conunon coarse of 
Datore. 

With regard to the allegorical personages, 
fame, discord, love, and the like, they form 
the worst kind of machinery. /In description 
they. Biay sometimes be allowed ; bat they 
shoald oiever bear any part in the action of the 
poeainJ As they are only mere names of gen* 
eral iSeas, they ought not to be considered as 
persons ; and cannot mingle with human actors, 
without an intolerable confosion of shadows 
with reahties. 

^ the narration of the poet, it is of little conse- 
quence, whether he relate the whole story in his. 
own character, orintrodace one of his persona- 
g^s to relate a part of the action that passed be* 
ieite the poem opei^') Homer follows one 
method in his Iliad, and tlie other in his Odyssey* 
il IS to be observed, howover, that if the nam* 
live be given by any of the actors, it gives the 
|K>et greater liberty of spreading out such parts 
of the subject, as he inclines to dwell upon in 
persooi and of comprising the rest within a 
abort recital* When the subjects of great ex« 
tent, and comprehends the transactions of sev« 
era! years, as in the Odyssey an^ iBneid, this 
method se^ms preferable. But when the sub-i 
ject is of smaller compass and shorter duration, 
as in the tliad aad Jerusalem, the' poet may, 
without disadvantage, relate the whole in bis 
own person. 

What is of mostiaiportance in the narration 
is( that it be perspicuous, animated, and enrich* 
ed with every poetic beauty/ No sort of com- 



position require^ mor^ alr^jo^tjii 4>g9it|, mi 
fire, thai) mi efHC poicq^^ Ijt |8 tjie rej^xou in 
which ire look foi* everj thiqg aubliioie in d^- 
criptioo, tender in sentiment, and bold or iivf^j 
in expression. The orna9MBnt9 of epip poetvj, 
are gra?e and chaste. Nothing loose, L^dicrons, 
or affectjed, fipds pla/ci^ there^ AU tl)e objects 
it presents,^ ought tQ be gr^^lti tender, or pleasr 
ing. Descriptions of disgusting or shjock^ng 
objects are to bo avoided ; hiBQc^ the fable of 
the Harpies in the £peid, and the allegory of 
Sin and Deaths in P^^adi/ie Lost, should biiTe 
been omitted. 

1. What kind of poetical works is moat dignified ? 
3/ What is an eptc foem i 3. What is the naJbvrt and 
ttndtncy of epic poetry ? 4. With this Tiew, biovr 
does it aci upon the mind ?. 5. What objects does the 
€^ nttfM present to our minds ? 6. How is epic coie- 
potttion dUHngyMhtd from history ? 7. How itfaftj 
vropertictt must the actkm or subject of an epic poem 
haye; and what are thar? 8. Does £jpsc unUy ex- 
clude episodes ? 9.^Why should the subject be 
great and tplendid ? 10. Should the sqbject be of an* 
cieot or modern date ? 11. Upon what does the tn- 
UreeUng property of subject in an epic poem depend ? 
IS. Upon what does it depend besides the choice of 
it f US. How is the poet to rouse atteption and hold 
the reader in suepens^ and agitaUcn 7 14^ How should 
ail epic poem csnehde ? 15. Can the d^ri^ion pf ac* 
tion be ficeft by predise boundaries ? 1^. What 
.should bo the pereonagee of an epic poem? 17. 
V/hat should they display ? 18; Of bow many sorts 
are poetic character ? 19. What are ges^erci char- 
acters ? 30. What are particular cbaracters i 21. 
What is the pra^itice among epic poets of some per- 
sonage ? 23. Who is the here of Milton's PSaradise 
i;40st ? 33, What forms the mofihimry of epic poetry ? 



f4. Is this m^cbioeiy e<«e?»tta{ in epic poetry ? 25. 
Is it necessiiry ? ^6. What ttso should be made of 
eAtefforiaU penonageii f. 27. How should ih^ narra- 
tion be conductied'? 98« What Is of most irr^ortanU 



HOMfiR'SiLIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

, THE &ther erf epic^Jpoetry ia/Homer; and 
III order to relish himy we mqst divi§st ourselves 
of modecD ideas of ^igmty and refioement, and 
transport our imagination almost three thousand 
yeani back 'in ihe.historj of mankind. ^ The 
reader is to expect a picture of the ancient 
world. _The two great characters of Komer's 
poetrjri are Ere and simplicity.^ But, to have a 
clear iclea oi his merit, let ud consider the Il- 
iad under the three heads of the subject or ac- 
tion, the characters, and the narration. 

The subject of the Iliad is happily chosen, 
^or no subject could be more splendid, than the 

i^Trojan wai\) A great confederacy of the Gre- 
cian states, and ten years siege of Troy, must 
have spread far abroad the renown of mfany 
military exploits, and given an ^xtensire inter- 
est to the heroes, who were concerned in them. 
Upon these traditions, Homer grounded hbi po- 
em ; and, as he lived two or three centuries af- 
ter the Trojan war, he had full liberty to inter- 
mingle fable with history. He chose not, how- 
ever, the whole Trojan war for his subject; but 
with gr^at judgment, selected the quarrel be- 
tween AchiUe's and Agamemnon, which includes 
the most interesting period of the war. He has 
thus given greater unity to his poiini. He h^ 

X 
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gained one hero, or priDcipal character, that is, 
Achilles ; and shoifo the pernicious effects of 
discord amoog confederated princes. 

The praise of high inyeDtiop has iir every age 
been jnstlj ^givea to Homer. Qiis iocidentfl^ 
speeches, characters, divine an? human ; bit 
battUs, his little history pieces of the, persona 
slain, discover a boundless inventieiifr- Nor is 
his judgment less worthy of praise. \Hia story 
is coodncted with great art. ^ He rises' upon us 
gradually. ^ His heroes are^iotrodocedrwitfa ex^ 
quisite skitljo our acquaintance. The* distress 
thickens, as the poem advances ; <every thing 
serves to aggrandize Achilles, end to make him 
the capital figure. _ ^ 

In characters, Homer is^i>hout a Tival«^^ He 
abounds in dialogue and conversation, and this 
LToduces a spirited exhibition of his personages. 
This dramatic method, however, though more 
natural, expressive, and animated, is less grave 
aad majestic, tban narrative. Some of Homer's 
speeches are unreasonable, and others trifling. 
With the Greek vivacity, he has also some of 
the Greek loqnacity. n 

fn no ciiaracter, perhaps, does he display 
greater art, tha^' in that of Helen. ) Notwith- 
standing her irailty and crimes, he contrives to 
make hf r an interesting object- The admira* 
tioo, with which the old generals behold her, 
when she is coming toward them ; her veiling 
herself uad shedding tears in the presence of 
Pnaai ; her grief at the sight of Menelaus ; her 
upbraiding of Fans for his cowardice, and her 
returning fondness for him, are exquisite 
strokes, and worthy of a great master. 

Homer has been accused ef making Achilles 
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too bratal a character ; and critkya^eem to ^ave 
adopted this censare from two liDes of iiorace ; 

Impiger, irBeundiis, inexon^ilis, acer, 

Jura negat sibi nata ; nihil nou arrogat af mi$. 

It appears that Horace weotbe/oad the truth. 
Achilles is passionate ^ but he is not a coDtem- 
ner of lav. He has reason an his side ; fof 
though h« discovers too much heat, it must be 
allowed, that he had been notoriously wronged. 
Beside bravery and contempt ot death, he has 
the qualities of openness and siaceritj. He 
loves his subjects, and respects the gods. 

He is warm in his friends hips ; and throngh- 
out, he is high spirited,' gallant, and honour;.ble. 

Homer's gods make a great Egare ; biU jiis 
machinery was not his own invention. He fol- 
lowed t|ie traditions of his country. 

Bttt/thoagk his machiaery is often lofty and 
mag^incent, yet his gods are often deficient in 
digoity. They have all the human passions ; 
they drink, and feast, and are vulnerable, like 
inen^ While, however, he at times degrades 
lii8''3ivinities, he knows how to make them ap- 
pear with most awful majesty. Jupiter, for "the 
most part, is introduced with great dignity ; and 
several of the most s;iblime conceptions in the 
Iliad are founded on the appearances of Ne|i- 
fune,J)iiDerva, and Apollo. ^ 

The style of Homer is; easy,. natural, and 
highly aoimated.J Of allthe'greatpoets^ he is 
the most simple in his style add resembles most 
thestyle of the poetical parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. Pope^s translaUon of him afford,^ no 
idea of his mann#r. His versification, howev- 
er, is allow^ tp be uncoanmonly melodious, and 
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to carry bejothi that of any pbet^ #e8«mblaiice 
of eound to sense. ^ 

In narration* Home b is (al trays contiee aod 
descriptive.^He paints bis objects in a manper 
to our sight. His battles are singularly admira- 
ble. We "see them in all their huriy, terror, 
atid confusion. In simllies no poet abounds 
so much. His comparisons, ho (vevei:, taken ia 
genera}, are not his greatest beauties ; they 
come upon us in too quick succession ; and often 
disturb his narratioti or description. His liopSf 
buHs, eagles, and herds of sheep, recur too fre- 
quently. 

The criticism of Longinus upon the Odyssey, 
is not without foundation ; that in this poem Ho- 
mer may be likened to the setting sun, i^hose 
grandeur remains without the heat of his merid- 
ian beams. It wants the vigor and sublimity of 
the Iliad ; y^t possesses so many bcrauties, as to 
be justly entitled to higli prais^. It is ^ very 
amusing poem, and has much greater Variety 
than the Iliad. It contains m^ny interesttnlf 
stories and pleasing pictures of ancient man- 
ners. Instead of the ferocity which pervades 
the Iliad, it presents oS most amiable images of 
humanity and hospitality. It entertains us with 
lAany a wonderful advetiture, and many a land- 
scape of nature ; and instriicts us by a trcfa veiu 
of morality atid virtue, ruquing throd|h etery 
part of the poem. ' 

There are some defects, however,, in the 
Odyssey/ IVlany of its scenes fall below the ma- 
jesty of an €{)ic po6m. The l^st twelve books 
are, in many places, languid and tediousjl and 
perhaps, the poet is not happy in the dis^very 
of Ulysses to Penelope. She is too eautious 
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and diitruitfal ; and wte meet not that jojons sur- 
prise, expected on such an occasion. 

^UESTIGJ^S. 

1. Who is (be father of epic poeAry ? S. tJowcan- 
we be able to relish him? 3.^ What are the two 
^eat characters of his poetry f 4. Was the tubjeci 
of the Iliad well cf^m t S. What was it ? (The 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon.) 6. la 
what did Homer discoTer his invention ? 7. In what 
is his judgment pre-etninent ? 8. -How are his heroes 
introduced ? 9. How is Homer in eharcu^ters ? 10. 
Id what chMracter does he discover singular art ? 1 1. 
What is the management of his tnachmery? 12* 
What is the style of Homer ? 13. What is the char. 
acter of his narration 1 14. What are dsfetls of the 
Odyssey ? 



THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL^ 
THE distinguishing excellencies of the iBneid 
are(^egance and tenderness. -^Virgil is less an* 
imated and less isublime than^ Homers but Le 
has fewer negligences, greater Variety, and 
more dignity. The j^neid has all the correct* 
ness and improvements of the Augustan age. 
We meet no contention of heroes about a female 
slave; no violent scolding, nor abusive lan- 
guage ; but the poem opens with the utmost 
magnificence. ' ^ 

The subject of the ^neid, which is the estab- 
lishment of ^neas in Italy]) is extremely happy. 
Nothing could be more interesting to the Ro- 
mans, than VirgiPs deriving their origin from 
so famous a hero as ^neas. The object wa;* 
splendid itself; it gav^ the poet a theme, takea 

X2  
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from tfacj tradftiotmry histoi^y of hpf coootry ; it 
allowed him to adtrpt Uomor.'e mytbologj ; ao|d 
afforded him frequent opportunities of glanciog^ 
at all the future great erploits of the Romans, 
and of describiBg Kaij in its ancieat aadf fabu- 
lous staCe. ^^ 

Unity of actioi/ls perfectly prwerired^n tl» 
^nied. The settlements of -Eniftas in Italy bjr 
order of the gods, is constaatly kept in view. 
The epi8ode8^>e.prop0rly. linked to. the ioaia 
yuibjecf^ andthe nodfM or intrigue of; the poam 
(is happiiy formed,) The wrath of: Judo^ who 
opposes ^neai) gives rUe to aU> his dlfiicultietoi 
and connects the hyman with ih^ essential op- 
erationd, throu^li the whole poem. 

Great art and judgment are displayed in tb6 
JSneid ; but even Virgil is not witbaut bis faults. 
One is, tha(Jbe has-fli^ few marked characteiC) 
Achates, Cloanthes, Qyai, and. other Trojan he- 
roes, who accpmpanica ^peas into, llaly, are 
undistinguished figures. Even JEneas himself 
is not a very interesting hero. He is. described, 
indeed, as pioqs and brave ; but his character is 
not marked by those strokes that touch the 
heart The Character of Dido*)s the best sup- 
ported in tl^e whole ^'neid. ner warmth of 
passion,, keenness of resentment, and violence 
of character^ exhibit a more animated figure 
than any other Virgil has drawn. 

The management of the subject, also, is in 
some respects exceptionable. The six last 
books received not the finishing hand of the aa« 
(hor ; and, for ibis reason, he ordered his poem 
to be comnutted to the. flames. The wars with 
the Latins are in dignity inferior, to the mor^ in- 
teresting objects pre vi«usly presented to us; 
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•od' the reader is tedipt^d to takie pai^t with Tar- 
nos against iCaeas. 

(the principal exaellency of Virgili and what 
he po.sses0e<i t)e3'ond all poets, is tenderBess. ' 
His soul «va9 full of sensibility. He felt himsetf 
ail the affecting* c ire u instances ip the scenes he 
describes ; and kaew bow^ by a single stroke, to 
reach the heart. In an epic poem, this merit is 
next to sublimity. The second book of the 
iBneid, is one of the greatest master pieces ever 
executed. The death of old Friam, and the 
fun&ity pieces of J&neas^ Anchises, and Crensa, 
At& as tender as can be oonceired. in the 
fburth bn^ok, th^ unhappy passion and d^ath of 
l^^ido are admirable. The intervieiv ^f JEnead 
with Andromache and. fielenas^ in the third 
book; the episodes <of Pallas and £vaoder, ot 
Ntsus and Euryaltis, of Lausus and Mezentiiis, 
are all striking instances of the power of raising 
the tender emotions. (The best and most fiQ- 
ished books are the first, second, fourth, sixth, 




and sublimity, far 
one important ep- 
isode, the destenMnto hell, he has outdone 
Homer "^ in the Odyssey, by many degrees. 
Ther^ nothing in all antiquity, equal in its 
kind to the sixth book of the iEneid. The sce- 
nery, the objects, and the description are great, 
solemn and sublime. 

With regard to the comparative merit of these 
two gr^t prtnce6 of epic poetry, it must be al- 
lowed that Homer was the greater genius, and 
Virgil the more correct writer. Homer is 
more original, and more bold, more sublime and 
more fordible. In judgment they ^reboth em- 
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inent. Homer has ^11 tbe Greek viraeitj; Vir- 
gil all the RomaD state liness. The imaghlatioa 
of Uomer is the moat copi^as ; that of Virgil 
the most correct. The strength of the former 
lies iu warming the fancy ; that of the latter in 
toaching the heart Homer's style is more sim- 
ple and animated ; VirgiPs more elegant and 
naiform. 

QUESTIOjYS. 

1. What are the distinguiBhiQg excdlendeg of the 
^oeid ? 2. What is the subject of It ? 3. What i» 
said of the unity of the action ? 4. What is said of 
the intrigue of the poem ? 5. What is said of the 
episode* ? 6. Has Virgil many distinguished dutmC" 
ters ? 7. Which is his bett character i 8. W^t is 
the principal ^gceUeney of Virgil ? 9. Which are bis 
best and moBtfiniihed books ? 10. How do VirgiPs 
bftUles compare with Homer^s? 11. In what episode 
has Virgil excelled Homer ? 



/ LUCAN'S PHAR3ALU. 

LUCANi'is inferiorto Homer and Virgil ; yet 
he deserves attention* There is little inven- 
tion in his Pharsalia ; and |t is condacted in too 
historical a manner to be strictly epic. It may 
be arranged, however, in the epic class.(a8 it 
treats of great and heroic adventure8.^'The 
subject of the Pharsalia, has all the epi<^ digni- 
ty and grandeur ; and it possesses unity of ob- 
ject, viz. the triumph of Cassar over Roman hb- 
erty. ' * * 

Bat, though the subject of Lycan is confessed- 
ly heroic, it has two defects. Civil wars pre- 
leot objects too shocking for ejpic poetry, ajjd 
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fliraish odions an^ dtflgu«itiDg views of hnmaQ 
Kiaiar^ But Lucan's genius seems to delight 
10 sfcifage scenes. 

The other defect oF Lucan's subject is, that 
,^ It was too near the time in which he Hvedy 
^^his deprived him of the assistance of fictfon 
and machinery ; and therebo^endered his work 
less splendid and amusing. \The facts, on which 
he founds his poem, were too weU known, and 
too recent, to admit fables and the interposition 
of godO 

Thc*charactei;:s of Lucan are drawn with 
^iritand forccj,. 'Bat, though Pempey is his he* 
ro, he has not made him very interesting. He 
marks not Pompey by any high diPtinction, 
either for magnanimity or valor. Hd is always 
surpassed by Casar. Gato is Lucan's favorilii 
cburacter ; and, whenever he introduces him, 
he rises above himself. ^ , 

In managinghis story, Lucan {Joti fines him- 
self too much to chronologi'ral' order.^ This 
breaks the thread of his narration, and hurried 
him from place to place. He is also too digres- 
sive \ frequently quitting his subject, to give us 
some geographical description, or pkilosophical 
disquisition. ^ 

There are several poetical arid spirited des- 
criptions in the Pharsalia ; but the strength of 
tkis poet daeft not lie either in narration or des- 
cription. His narration is often dry and harsh ; 
bis descriptions are often overwrought^ and em- 
ployed on disagreeable objects. His chief mfer- 
it consist^u his sentiments ; yvhich are noble, 
striking, glowing, and ardent: He is the most 
philosophical^aod the most patriotic poet of an- 
tiquity. He wait u stoic; ; smd the spirit of that 
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philoflophy breathes throu&^h his poem. He is 
elerated and bold ; and aboands in well timed 
exclamations and apostrophes. 

As hie vivacity and fire a^e great, he is apHo 
be carried away by Uie^n. His great defect ia. 
yifaat of rnoderatio^ He knows not where to 
stop. When he would iiggrandize his objects, 
he becomes tumid and unnatural. There is 
mach bombast in his p^em. His taste is mark- 
ed with the corruption of his age ; and, instead 
of poetry, hp. often exhibits declamation. 

Oa the whole, however, he is an author of 
lively and original genius. His high sentiments, 
and his fire, serve to atone for many of his de- 
fects. His genius had strength, but no tendi^r- 
Dess aor amenity. Compared with Vifgil, \h^ 
has more fire and sublimer sentiments ; but in 
every tbii^ else, falls infinitely beldw him, par- 
' ticularly in purity, elegance, and tenderness^ 

Statins, and Silius Italicu9% though pq»t9 of 
the epic class, are too inconsiderable for partic- 
ular criticism. 

QUESTWMS. 
1. Is Lucan equal to Homer and VirgUl % 
What entitles hie Pharsalia to a plade amoDgr ep9c 
poems ? 3. What is the subject of it ? 4. What two 
kefectshsLB the subject? 5. What other defect is 
there in the subject? 6. How are his characters 
dravsn ? 7, Wh&t defect is there in the management 
of the story ? 8. In what does his Me f merit consist ? 
9. What is his great defect ? 10. Hotv does I^ucan 
compare with Virg^H ? 



TASSO'S JERUSALEM. 
JcRuSALCM DELIVERED, is^a strictiv TCgular epic 
poem, and abounds with beauties.). The subject 
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icjhe recovery of Jeftisalem Irom infidels, /by 
the united powers of Chrittendon. The~^en- 
terpriie was splendid, venerable, and heroic; 
and an interesting contrast is exhibited between 
the^ Christians and Saracens. (Religion^enders 
the sabject august, and opens a natural 'nekl-for 
machinery and sublime description. The ac* 
tion, too, lies in -a country, and in a period of 
time, sufficiently remote to admit an intermix- 
ture of fable with history. 

Rich inTention is a capital quality in Tasso* 
He is full of events, finely diversified. . He 
never fatigues his reader by mere war and fight* 
iag. He frequently shifts the scene ; and from 
camps and battles, transports us to mere pleas- 
ing objects. Sometimes the solemnities of re- 
ligion ; sometimes the intrigues of love ; at. 
other times the adventures of a journey, or the 
incidents of pastoral life, relieve and entertain 
the reader. The work, at the same time, is 
artfully connected ; and, in the midst of variety, 
Ih^re is perfect unity of plan. 
n\fany characters enliven the poem ; aiid these 
distinctly marked and well siupported.N Godfrey, 
the leader of the enttrprise* is prudent, moder* 
at€l,and brave; Tancred, amorous, generous, 
- and gallant. Rinaldo, who is properly the hero 
of the poem, is passionate and resentful, but full 
of zeal, honor, and heroism. Solyman is high 
Minded ; Ermioia tender ; Armida, artful and 
violent, and Clorinda, naasctiline. In drawing 
characters, Tasso is superior to Virgil, and 
'yields to no poet but Homer. 

He abounds in machinery. When celestial 
beingi^ interpose, his machinery is noble. But 
devils, enchanters, and cenjurers, act too great 
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a part (hnoqgheot his poem?^ ,In genersil, the 
marvellous is earried to extr^agance. ,The po- 
et was too great aa admirer pf the romaatic 
spirit of koight errantry. 

la describiof magQificant olyect^ bit>stjrle is 
6nn and majestic. In gaj and pleasii^ descrip- 
tion, it is soft and iosinuatixig. Ermiaia^s pasto- 
ral retreat in the seventh book, and the arts 
and beautj of Armida in the fourth book, are 
exquisitely beautiful. His battles are aoimateJ, 
and properly varied by incidents, fit is rather 
by actions, characters* and descriptions, that he 
interests us, thai by the 8entime(i|Kl part of his 
work. ^ Uq is far inferior to Virgil in tender- 
ness ;'^^Qd, when he aims at being sentimental 
and pathetic, he is apt to become artificial. 

It has often been objected to Tasso, that he 
abounds in point and conceit ; but this censure 
has been carried too far.. For, in h\^ generM 
character, he is ma3culine and strong. The 
humor of decrying him, passed from the French 
critics to those of £qgland. fiiit their stric- 
tures are founded either in ignorance or prpja- 
dice. For the Jerusalem is, in my opiniou^he 
vthird regular epic poem in th^wo^ld ; and stands 
next to the Iliad and .^neicf) (Ip simplicity and 
fire, Tasso is inferior to Ifomer ; in tenderness . 
to Virgil ; in sublimity to Milton ; but for fer- 
tility of invention, variety of incidents, expres- 
sion of characters, richness of description, and 
beauty of style, no poet, except the three just 
namedi can be compared to him. ' 

QUESTIOJ>fS. 

1. What kind of a jjToein is Ta880*s Jeruialem De- 
Imred ? 2. What is the subject of it r 3. What 
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renders the subject aii^tiil ? 4. What is the capital 
qualily of Tasso ? 5. What tnUaen the poem ? 6. 
What is said of the maciinery used in this poem ? 7. 
IlofF does TassO chiefly interest us ?. G. What rank 
does Dr. Blair assign ito the Jerusalem ? 9. How 
dow does Tasso compare with Hemer^ Virgil and 
J^iUon'i 



THE TuUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 

THE0*ortuffue^c^boii»*©f Camoens, as the 
Italians no of Tass^J.^/rhe discovery of the 
East Indies by Vaico de^ Gama«)an enterprise 
nlike splendid and intere«tin^;i^he subject oIT 
the poem of Camoens. The adventures, dis- 
tresses, and notions of Vasco and bis country- 
fncTi, nre well tanciod and described ; and the 
Lnsiad is conducted on the epic plan. The io- 
€idonf9 of the poem are magniScenl ; and,join« 
ed with some wildness and irregularity, there is 
displayed in i^uch poetic spirit, strong fancy, 
and bold descriptijjirij) In the poem, however, 
there is no attempt toward j^ainting characters. 
Qji^cois the heiOi)and the only personage that 
makes any figure. 

Tho machinery of the Lnsjiadis perfectly ex- 
travagant ; being formed of{an odd mixture of 
Christian id«as and Pagan mythologjry Pagan 
divinitieii appear to be the deities; and Christ 
and the Holy Virgin to be inferior agents. 
One great object, however, of the Portuguese 
expedition is to extend the empire of Christian- 
ity, and to extirpate Mahometanism. In this 
religious .undertaking the chief protectot of the 
Pcrtnguese is Ventis, and their great adversary 
IB Bacchos. Jmpiter is introduced, as foi telling 
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the downfall of Mahomet. Vasco auriag a stOrm 
implores the aid of Christ and the Virgin ; and 
in return to this prayer Venus appears, and dis- 
covering the fttorm to he the work of Bacchos, 
complains to Jupiter, and procures the winds to 
ie calmed. All this is most preposterous ; but, 
^owards the end of his work, the poet offers an 
awkward apoJogy for his mythology ; makings 
the goddess Thetis inform Vasco, that she and 
the other heathen divinities are no more thaa 
names to describe the operations of Providence^ 
In the Lusiad, however, theci^ is some^^ne 
machinery of a different kind.^^he appearance 
fi{ the genius of the river GangeiS, in a dream 
to Emanual, king of Portugal, inviting him to 
discover his secret springs, and acquainting him 
that he was the monarch, destined to enjoy the 
treasures of the East, is a happy ideaiy But in 
the fiftl> canto, the poet displays his noblest con- 
ception of this sort, where Vasco recounts to the 
king of Malinda, ail the wonders of bis voyage. 
H^ tells bim, that when the fleet arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hape, which had never been 
doubled before, by a navigator, there appeared 
to them suddenly a huge phantom,, rising cut of 
the. sea in the midst of tempest and ttvunder, 
with a head that reached the clouds, and a coun- 
tenance that filled them with terror. This was 
the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean ; and 
he menaced them in a voice of thunder for in- 
vading those unknown seas ; fortelling the ca- 
lamities that were to befall them,, if they should 
proceed ; and then with a mighty noise disap- 
peared This is a very solemn and Striking 
piece of machinery ; and shows that Camoens 
was a poet of a bold and lofty imaginatioQi 
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QUESTIOJ^S. 
t. Of what DatioD was Camoens? 2. What was 
the ntbjecl of bis Lusiad ? 3. What is dUplayed in it % 
4. Who is the haro ? 5. What is said of the machint' 
ry?f6. What apology doss the poet make foi his 
improper mixture of chrtstiaDity and pao^anism ? 7. 
What machinery is there of a d{fferml kind ? 



THE TELEMACHUS OF FENELON. 

IT would be unpardonable in a review of epic 
p«et8 to forget the amiable FeRelon. His work, 
thoagh in prose, i« a poem ; and the plan in 
general is well contrived, having epic grandeur 
and unity of action. He emplojs the ancient 
mjtbology; and excels in the application of it. 
There is great richness as well* as beauty in his 
descriptions. To soft and calm scenes, his gen* 
ins is more pecnliarly suited ; such as the in- 
cidents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue^ 
or a country flourishing in peace. 

His first books are eminently excellent. r'The 
adventures of Calyp^ojkre the chief beauty of 
his work. Vivacity and interest join in the nar- 
ration. In the books which follow, there is 
less happiness in the execution; and an- apparent 
languor. The author/in warlike adventures^ is 
most unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work 
among epic poems. Their objection arises froih 
the minute details it exhibits of virtuous policy, 
and from the*disconrses of Mentor, which recur 
too frequently, and too much in the strain of 
common-place morality. To these pecaliari- 
ties, however^ the author was led by the design 
with which he wrote^lhat ef forming a young 
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prince to the cares and duties of a virtnouf 
monarchn 

Severat epic poets have described a descent 
into hell ; and in the prospects they have givea 
us of the invisible world, we may observe the 
gradual refinement in the opinions of men^ con* 
cerninga future state of rewards and puoish^ 
ments. HomerV descent of Ulysses into hell,, 
is indistinct and dreary. The scene is in the 
country of the Cimffierians, which is always 
covered with clouds and darkness f and whea 
the spirits of the dead appear, we hardty knew 
whether Wlysses is above or below grotifid. 
Th^ ghosts,' too, even of the heroes, appear 
dissatisfied with their condition. 

In Virgil, the descent mto bell discovei^ great 
refinement, corresponding to the progress of 
philosophy. Thp objects ai'e mere distiitct^ 
grand and awfal. , There is a fine description of 
(he separate. mansions of good and bad spirits. 
Fenelon's visit of Telemaehusio the shades, is 
sttll(^nch more philosophical ) than VirgiPs. 
He reBnes the ancient mythology by bis keewl- 
edge of the true reHgioa, and adorns it with that 
beautiful enthusiasm, for which he is so reraitr* 
kable. His relation of the happiness of the 
just is an excellent description in the mystic 
strain. 

QUESTIOJ^S. 

1. What are the chief keauties of Telemacbua ? 2. 
In what is the author most tinforiunmle ? / S With 
-what design was this poem written ? 4. , Wb^t is 
the advantage of the descent into bell oyer that of 
Hom^i and Viigil P . • 

^ I i i 
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THE HENRIADE OF VOLTAIRE. 
THE H^oriade is<, without ddubt,^^ regular 
epic poeni^ In Several peaces of t&is work, 
Voltaire dtscovers that boldness of conceptioD, 
that vivacity and liveliness of expression, bj 
which he is^ so much distingfuished. Several 
of his comparisons are new and happy. But 
the Henriade is not his master-piece. In the 
tragic line he has certainly been more success- 
ful, than in the epic. French versification is illy 
suited to epic poetry. It is not only fettered 
by rhyme, but wants elevation. Hence, not 
only feebleness, but sometimes prosaic flat- 
ness in the style. The poem consequently Ian* 
guishes, and the reader is not animated by that 
spirit which is inspired by a sublime composi- 
tion of the epic kind. 

CXfae triumph of Henry IV. over the arms o( 
the League^is the subject of the Henriade. The 
action of the poem properly includes (only the 
siege of ParisV It is an action perfectly epic ; 
and conductem^ith due regard to unity, and to 
the rules of critiQs^) ButCjt has gr^at defects. 
It is founded on civil wars ^ asd presents t^ the 
mind those odiouf objects, massacres and assas- 
sinations. It is also of too recent date, and too 
much within the bounds 9f well known history. 
The author ha? farther erred by milKng fiction 
with truth .^ The poem, for instance, opens 
with a vo}^age of Henry's to England, and an in- 
terview between him and Queen Elizabeth ; 
though Henry never saw England, no^ ever 
conversed wilh Elizabeth. In subjects of such 
notoriety, a fiction of this kind shocks every in- 
telligent reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by 
Y2 
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Voltaire, for the pprpose of embeUishing his 
poem. But it is oft^e wonft kind, that of alle- 
gorical beiogs. Discord, cunning, aD41ove,ap^ 
pear as personages, ard mix i^ith ham^n acto^ 
This js contrary to all rational criticism. — 
Ghosts, angels and devils, have a popular eris- 
teuce ; but every one knows that allegorical 
beings are no more than representations of 
. human passions and dispositions ; and ought not 
- to have place, as actots, in a poem which re- 
lates to human transactions. 
Cin justice, however, it must be observed, that 
the machinery of St. Louis possesses real dignity. 
The prospect of the invisible wof Id, which St. 
Louis gives to Henry in a dream, is the finest 
passage in the H^nriade?) Death, bringing the 
souls of the departed i^Tsuccesion before God, 
and (he place of the dcstioie!> opened to Henry, 
are striking and magnificent objects. 
• Though some of Voltaire's epifod^s are 
^properly extended, his narration is too general- 
vThe events are S'lperficially related, and too 
much crowded// '^fhe strain of sentiment, how- 
ever, which pervades (be Henftade is high and 
noblie.) \ 



\ 



QUESTJOKS. 
:\\ What kind or* a poem i% the Henriade ? 2. 
Wha.ti6 the subject o( it f*^ 3. What doeti the acHon 
ofitiaclude? 4. How is it conducted? &. What 
defects has it ? 6. What kind of machinery is used 
in it ? 7. Is rJI the machinery bad ? 0. W^^at is the 
defect in his narration ? 9. What is sniil of his senti- 
ments^ 



MILTOK'S PARADISE LOST. 

MILTON chatked oot a Dew and v^r5' extra- 
ordinary caur^. As soon as we open his Pa ra- 
ti i^^ Lost, we are iotrodu^ed into an invisible 
ivorld, and surrooDded by celestial and infernal 
b^in^s. Angels and devils are not his machine- 
Tjy but his principal actors. What in any other 
work wonld be the marvellous, is in this the na- 
ttiral coarse of events ; and(doubts may arise) 
whether his poem be strictly an epic composi.- 
tion. But whether it be $o or not^ it is certain- 
ly^ one of the highest efiorts df poetical genius ; 
and in one great characteristic of epic poetry, 
majesty ijnd sublimity, is equal to any that bears 
this name/ 

The subject of his poem led Milton upon'Sjf- 
fictilt^round. If it had been more human and 
less theological ; if his occurrences had been 
more connected with real life ; if he had afford- 
ed a greater display of the characters and p4s- 
sions of men; his poem would have been more 
pleasing to most readers. ^ His subject, howev- 
^r^ wa^ peculiarly suited(t^ the daring sublimi- 
ty of his geniosj) As he atone was ii^ted for it, 
so be has shown in the conduct of it a wonderful 
stretch of imagination and invention. From a 
few hints, given in the Sacred Scriptures, he 
has raised a regular structure, and filled his po- 
em with a variety of incidents. He is sometimes 
dry and harsh ; and too often the metaphysician 
and divine. But the general tenor of his work 
is (Into resting, elevated, and affecting^.^ The 
artful change of his objects, and the scene, laid 
now in heaven, now on earth, and now in hell, 
afford sufficient diversity ; while unity of plan is 
perfectly supported. Calm scenes are exhibit- 



ed in the^ emplojments of AdAm and. Ev^e, iti 
Paradise*!^ and busy seenes, and gr«at 'actions in 
the enterprises of Satan, and in the wars of aQ« 
gels. The amiable innocence of our First Pa- 
rents, and the proui] ambition of Satan, afford a 
happk) contrast throug^h the whole poem, wfaicii 
give? it an uncommon charm. But the.coDclu- 
sion perhapsf^is too tragic for epic poetry.^ 

The subject naturally admits no great -msplay 
of character ,■ but suoh.as could be introduced, 
>are properly suppoi tefT) Satan makes a 9trik- 
iRg dgnre ; and is the Kest drawn character hi 
the poem. Milton has arlfnliy given him a 
mixed character, not altogether void of som^e 
good qualities. He is brave, and faithful to his 
troops. Amid his impiety he is not without re- 
morse. He ifl even touched with pity for our 
First Parents ; and from the neces&ity of his sit- 
uatior. justifies his design against them. He 19 
actuated by ambition and resentment, rather 
than by pure malice. The characters of Bel- 
zebub, Moloch, and Belial, are well jaintcd. 
The good angels, thoagh described with dignity, 
have more - uniformity of character. Among- 
them, however, the mild condescension of Ra- 
phael aad the tried fidelity of A])diel, form prop- 
er characteristic distinctions, (j'he attempt to 
describe God Almighty himselt^ was too boldQ 
and accordingly most unsuccessful. The iiino- 
cence of our First Parents is delicately painted*. 
In some speeches, perhaps, Adam appears too 
knowing and rclioed for his situation. Kve is 
■hit off more happily. Her gentleness, modesty, 
and frailty, are expressively characteristic of 
the female character. , 

Milton's great and distinguishing excellencevis. 
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liid svblifiility.' In this; perbapiB, he excels even 
Homer. T^6 fivst and second books of Para- 
dise Lost are almost u continued series of the 
hig^hest sabilime, But his sublimity differs from 
that of ^omer; which is always accom{>anied 
by impetuosity and fir e« The sublime of 51ilton 
is a cairn and amazing grandeur.. Homer 
iv'arms and hurries as along; MiUoo ixes u« in a 
statje of elevaition a&d astonishment. Romcr'sr 
dubltmity appears most in his description' of ac- 
tions ;* Milton^s in that of fvonderfal and stupcnd^ 
#us objects. 

But, fvhile Milton excels most in subliniity,^ 
his work abound/iR the beautiful, the pleasing 
and the tendeiy When the scene is in paradise, 
the imagery is gay and smilii g. ' His descrip- 
tions show a fertile imagination ; and in his sim- 
ilies he is remarkably happy. If faulty, it is 
fi*om their too frequent allusions to matters of 
learning, and to ancient fables. J-t must also be 
confessed, that there is a falling off in the latter 
part of Pasadise Lost. 

^ The koguage and v^arsification of Milton 
have high merit. His blank verse is harmoni? 
OU9 and diversified ; and his style is full of ma- 
jesty* There may be found indeed some pro- 
saic lineSiin his poem. But in a work so long' 
' and so harmonious, these may be' forgiven. 

Pavailise Lost, amid beauties of every, kind, 
has many inequalities. No high and oaring 
ffe&iqS' was ercr uniformly correct. Milton is 
U90 frequently theological and metaphysical; 
nis words are often techbical ; and he is af- 
fectedly ostentatious of his (earning.^ Many of 
hid faults, however, are to be imputed to the 
j^edaptryof hisage. He discovers a .vigor, a 
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grasp of geniiis eqaal to every thing great ; 
9oaiethiiet be arises a-bove evcrj other poet ; 
and sometimes ke falls below himself. «' 

QUESTIOJ^S. 
1. Have there been any doubU whether this is 
strictly an epic poem ? % What general remarks 
arelnade on this poem as an effort of poetical genius ? 

3. Was the groand upon which he was led difficult^ 

4. To what was his sabject saited ? 5. What is the 
general tenor of his work ? 6. Whai is said of the 
4)onclu8ion '^ 7. How are his characters s%tpporUd * 
a. In what was the author most unsuccessful ? 9.' In 
what consists his cfMtifi^uuAtn^ excellence ? 10. la 
«?hat besides sablimitj does this work abound 1 11. 
What are the faults of Milton ? 12, To what are ma- 
ny of his faults to be imputed ? ' 



' DRAMATIC POETRY. TRAGEDY. 

IN all civilized nations, dramatic poetry has 
been a favorite amusement. * It divides itself 
into the two forrils of tragedy andcomed/^ Of 
these,; fHigedy jis tbe most dignified; as^l^reat 
and serious objects interest us more than UWe 
and ludicrous ones. The former rests ^on the 
high passions, (he virtues, crimes, and suffer- 
ings of mankind^ tbe latter, /^ their humoor?, 
follies, and pIeasu^e ; and ridicule i« its sole in- 
strument.*^; 

Tragedy is a direct imitatien of -Jiuman man- 
ners and actions./ It do<^s not, like an epic pa- 
em, exhibit characters by description 6r narra- 
tion ; it sets the "personages before us, and 
makes them act and speak tvith propriety. This 



species of wfiting, therefore, reqairea deep 
koowledge of the haoian heart ; and, when 
happily executed, it has the power of raiding 
the strongest emotioDS. 

Id .its general strain and spirit, tragedy^is fa- 
vourable to virtu^ Characters of honor claim 
6ur respect ^nd approbation ; and, to raise in- 
dignation, we must paint a person in the odious 
colors of vice and depravity. Virtuous men 
indeed are often represented by the tragic poet, 
as unfortunate ; for this happens in real life. 
But he always engages our hearts in their be- 
half; and never represents vice as tinaiiy tri- 

» vmpbant and happy. Upon the same principle, 
if bad men succeed in their designs, they are yet 

' finally conducted to punishment. It may there- 
fore be concluded, that tragedies are moral 
compositions. 

It is affirmed by Aristotle, that the design of 
tragedy is to purge our passions by means of 
pity and terror. But, perhaps, it would have 
been mpre Accurate, to have said, that the ob- 
ject of this species of composition isrto improve , 
our virtuous sensibilit3^.. rlf a writer excite our 
pity fjr the afBicted, inspire us with proper sen- 
timents on beholding the vicissitudes of life, aed 
stimulate us to avoid the misfortunes of others 
by exhibiting their errors, he has accomplished 
all the moral purposes of tragedy. 

In a tragedy it is necessary to have an inter- 
esting story, and that the writer conduct it in a 
natural and probable manner. For the end of 
tragedy is not so much to eletafe the imagina* 
tion as to affect the heart. This prh)ciple> 
which is founded on the clearest reason, ex- 

' clijdes from tragedy all machinery ,^ or fabulous 
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intervention of gods. Ghost« alone, from their 
foundation in popular heliefi ba?e maiotaiaed 
their place in tragedy. " 

To promote an impression of probability, the 
story of a tragedy, according to some critics, 
should never be a pur€ fiction, but ought to be 
built on real facta. This, however, is carrying 
the matter too far. For a fictitious tale, if prop- 
erly condocttd, will meJt the heart as much as 
real history. Hence, the tragic poet mixes ma- 
ny fictitious circumstances with well known 
facts. Most readers never think of separating 
the hii*torical from the fabulous. They attend 
only to what is probable, and are touched by 
events, that resemble nnture. Accordingly 
some of the most affecting tragedies are entirely 
fictitious in their subjects. Such are the Fair 
Penitent, Dougia?, and the Orphan. 

In Its origin, tragedy was rude and imperfect. 
Among the Greeks^^t was at first nothing more 
than the song, which was sung at the festival 
of Bacchus^ These songs were sometimesr 
sung by the whole company, and sometimes by 
separate bands, answering alternately to each 
other, and making a chorus. To give this en- 
tertainment some variety, Thespis, who lived 
about ^fe hundred years before the Christian 
era, introduced a person between the song^, 
who made a recitation in verse. Eschylus, who 
lived fifty 3'ears after him, introduced a dia- 
logue between tvro persons or actors, compre- 
hending some interesting story ; and placed 
them on a stage adorned with scenery. The 
drama now began to assume a regular form ; 
and was soon after brought to perfection by. So- 
phocles and Cnrypides. 



It ^ras «ppear9 that^c elMMru^ wm the fMrnd- 
ati<iii of tri^edj. But ivrliat is remarkaMe, the 
drvmatic ^iSlegrcw, which f(ras enljr mi addition 
to It, at length foecane the principal part of the 
eiitertakitDeikt; and the chorus, losing its dKgtii- 
tj, eaine to be aocoonted enly an accessary m 
tragedy. At tot, in modem tragedy, it has en- 
tirely disappeared ; and its absence frooa the 
eti^e, forms the chief dfBtia«<lion between the 
aaciettl «tUI modem AraAli. 

The chorus^ it most be alloiired,;' render^ 
Iraffedy more magnificent, iestnictive, and mor* 
al^ But on Ihe other iiaad, it was annatnral, 
Ittid lessened the interest of the piece. It re- 
finyred the vepresentaftion from ihe resemblance 
of iile. it has accordingly been with propriety 
ox^vded from the stage. \ 

(^The th^ee nnities of action, plate, and time^ 
have %een considered «as ^essi^tal 4o the prop^ 
er conduct of dramatic fable. Of these three, 
^^Mty of actioiijis widonbtedly most important, 
^hm eonsistl^jn the reftatioH^v^ich all Ihe Inci- 
dents itttnroduoed, bear to eowe desiga or effect, 
combining them naftiirally into one whole. This 
niiity of subject is mdst essential to tragedy.-— «'' 
For a multiplicity of plots, by distracting the at- 
tention, prevents the passions from rising to any 
height. Hence the absardity of two independ- 
ent actions in the same play. There may in- 
deed be underplots ; but the poet should make 
these subserrient to the main action. They 
should conspire to bring forward the catasiro* 
phe of the play. 

Of a separate and independent action, or in- 
trigue, there is a clear example in Addison's 
Cato.. The subject of this tragedy is the death 
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of Cato, a noble personage, and supported bj 
the author with much dignity. But all the lo? e 
scenes in the play; the passion of Cato's two 
sons for Lucia, and that of Juba for Cato^s 
daughter, are mere episodes. They break the 
unity of the subject, and form a very uaseasona* 
ble-junction of gaUantry, with high sentiments 
of patriotism. ^ 

Upity of action most not, however, be con- 
founded lyith simplicity of plotn Uni^ and 
8id)plicity(jmport different thingsyin dramatic 
composition. The plot is 6imple,^^en a small 
number of incidents is introduced iotoitT) With 
respect to plots, the ancients were mere simple 
than the moderns. The Greek tragedies ap- 
pear indeed to be too naked, and destitute of in- 
teresting events. The modems admit U much 
greater variety of incidents ; which is certainly 
an improvement, as it renders the entertain- 
ment more animated aad more instnictive. It 
may, however, be carried tof far ; for aa over- 
charge of action and intrigue produces perplex- 
ity and embarrassment. Of this, the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve is an example. The inci- 
dents succeed each other too rapidly ; and the 
catastrophe, which ought to be plain and sim- 
ple, is artificial andlntricate. 

Unity of action must be maiolained, n^t only 
in the general construction of the^ fable, bot^m 
all the acts and scenes of the play.y The^divis- 
ion of every play in^o five acts is founded mere- 
ly on cc^mmon practice, and the authority of 
Hers^oe.r^ 

N^Teminor, ues tit quinto prodaotior Acta 
Fabul*. ^ 

There is nothing in nature which fixes thisrule^ 
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On the Greek sta^e the diyisioti by acts was vn- 
koowD. The word act never occars once in 
the Poetics of Aristotle. Practice^ however, 
has e8tal)lished this diviaron ; and the poet must 
be carefol^tbat each act terminate in a proper 
place. The first act shonfd contain'a clear ex- 
,position of the subject!^ It Shonld excite curi- 
osity, and introduce the personages to the kc- 
qaaintaiice of the spectators. During the/se- 
cond, third, and fourth acts, the plots (^ould 
gradually thicken^ The passions shouTd be 
kept constantly awake. There should be no 
scenes of idle conversation or mere declamathm. 
The suspense and concern of the spectat6rs 
should be excited more and more. This is the 
great excellency of Shakespeare.* Sentiment, 
passion, pity, and terror, should pervade every 
tragedy. 

In the fifth act, which is the seat of the catas* 
trophe^^he author should &ost fully display his 
art and genius.': The first requisite is, f £iat the 
unravelling olT the plot be brought about by 
probable and natural means." Secondly, the 
catastrophe should be simple, depending on few 
even^,.and including but few persons. Pas^ 
sionate sensibility languishes when divided 
among many objects. Lastly, in the catastro> 
- phe, every thing should be warm and glowing ; 
and the poet must be simple, serious, and pa:^' 
thetic ; using no language but that of nature* 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tra- 
gedy that it end liappily. Sufficient distress 
and agitat;ion, with many tender emotions may 
be raised, in the course ef the play. But in 
general the spirit of tragedy leans to the side 



of leatiof the impressm of ?irtuoiia sorrow 
ttroog upoD the mmdi. 

A carious question here occurs ; how hap- 
peas it, ih^i the emotioos of sorrow id tragedjr 
afford gratification to the n^ind ? Mt seema to be 
the constitution of oar Qature, tnat aU the so- 
cial passions should he attended with pleasure* 
Hence nothing* is more pleasing than love- and 
firiendabi^. Pity is, for ^ise ends,^ a strong i^- 
stinct ; and it necessarily produces some dis- 
tress oa accoui^t o^its sympathy with sufferers. 
The heart is at the sao^e moment warned by 
kindness, ajM afflicted by distreds. . Upon the 
whole, the state of the mind i», agreeable. We 
are pleased with ourselves, not only for our 
benevoknce, but for our sensibilit;^ The pain 
of sympathy is also dimini^he^^^y recoUecting^ 
thar the distress is net real ; and by the power 
of action and ientiment, of language and poetry. 

After treating of the acts of a play, it is propr 
er to notice the scenes. The entrance of a new 
person upon the stage) forms what is called a 
new scene. These scenes or successive con- 
versations, Jho^jld be closely connected ; and 
much of the art of dramatic compositioii con- 
sists in maintaining this connectionT. For this 
purpose two rules must be obseryeS* 1* Dur« ^ 
ing the course of one act the stage should never 
' he left empty a^moment, for this would make a 
gap in the representation. Whenever the stage 
is evacuated, the act is closed. Thi« rule is 
generally observed by French tragedians ; but 
it is much neglectec) by the English' S. No 
person should come ^on the stage^ or leave it, 
without some apparent reason. If this rule be 
neglected, the dramatis personas lire little bet* 



ter than so many puppets ; for the drama pro- 
fesses imitation of real transactions. 

To Qnity of action, critics have added the 
unitie^^f time and place^ Unity of place, 're- 
quires the scene never to be shifted ; that the 
actioncfihe play continue in thei same place 
^here it beg^an^ Unity of time« strictly ta)^en, 
requires tbat tlie time of the action be no longer, 
than the time allowed for the representation of 
the playi) Aristotle, however, permits the ac- 
tion to comprehend a whole day. These rutes 
are intended to bring the imitation nearer to re- 
ality. 

Among the Greeks there was no division of 
acts. In modem times the practice has prevail- 
ed ot suspending the spectacle «some little time 
between the acts. TKis practice gives latitude 
to the imagination, and renders strict confine- 
ment to time and pface^^less necessary. Upon 
this account, therefore, too'strict an observance 
of these unities should not be preferred to high- 
et beauties of executiooj, nor to the introduction 
of more pathetic a^uations^ But transgressiona 
ofthes^ unities, though tbey maybe often' ad- 
vantageous, ought not to be too freqiient, nor 
violent. Hurrying the 8pe<^tator from one dis- 
tant city to atiother^ or making several days or 
weeks pass during the representation, would 
shQck the imagination too much, and ther^fdifb 
capnot be allbwed in a dramatic writer.' 

fiafing examined dramatic action, w6 shall 

DOW attend to the characters, most proper to be. 

> ' exhibited ih a tragedy. Several critics affirm 

that the nature of tragedy' Deuuires ^e princi- 

'pat personages to be always o/high or princely 

rankj/as the sufferings ' of such persons seize 

Z2 



the heakrt moat forcibly. But this k more tpe- 
cioas'tbanBolid. For the ^stresses of t^^Mf" 
mona, MoDimjai and Belvidera} tpter^^t us at 
mach, as if they bad been pnacea^es or qqee^^i,* 
It is safficient, tb^t in Ua^ed/ there be nothiDf 
dei^radiDg or mean in the persQnage3 exhibited. 
High rank maj render the spectacle morf 
spleodtd ; but it is the tale itself, and the art of 
the poet, that make it interesting ;»nd pathetic. 

In describing his charactersji^e poet fboald 
be careful so to order (he ijvgidentSi which relate 
to them, as to impress the spectators with fayour- 
able ideas of virtue, and of the dirine adminis- 
trationT^ Pity should be raised fior the Tirtuous 
in distress; and the autbfr should studiously 
beware of making such representations of life, 
.a!^ would render virtue an object of aversion. 
' ylynmixed characters, either of good 'or ill 
wea^ are not, in the opinion of Ariftotle, fit fp^ 
tragedy; For the distresses of the former, as 
unmerited, hurt us ; and the sufferings pf the lat- 
ter excite no compassion. Mixed ol;iarac4er9 ^ 
afford the best field for displaying,* withoui in- 
jury to morals, the vicissitudes o? life. They 
4ntere$t^ the most ^d^eply; and their distress- 
es are most instructive, ;wbea represented as 
springing out oi their own passions, p^, as ori-^ 
;gina|ing in some w(^akpef(8,. incident tP bn^n^an 
.nature ^ 

The Qreek tragedies are pHen founded on 
mere destiny and inevitable misfortunes* li|[od- 
, ern tragedy aims at a higher objecl^ ancli^ke^ ^ 
wider ran^e; asit showsth.e 4>'^ef}f| elfectfi oC. 
ainbitiom jealousy^ loye, resentment, and of f^^- 
ery strong : emotion. , But of alji, the pa^tjops 
which furnish matter for tragedyii^ve^bas moat 
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occupied the modera ttages. To the ancient 
theatre, love was almost opkoown. ^hls pro- 
peeded from the national manners of th« 
Greeks, which encoqragedsa greater Aeparation 
ef the ^xes, than takes place in modern times ; 
^ad did not admit female actors upon the an- 
cient stage ; a circumstance, which operated 
against the introduction of love stories. (No 
solid reason, boweiFer^ can be assigned, for this 
predominancy of love upon the stage. Indeed 
it not only limits the natural extent of tragedy, 
hat degrades its majesty. Miidqg it with the 
great and solen^n reTolutions of human fortune, 
^tends {o giro tragedy ^the air of gallantry and 
juvenile entertainment^ Without any assistance 
iVotB love, the drama is capable of producing 
its highest effects upon the mind. 

Beside the arrangement of his subject, and 
the conduct of his personages, the tragic poet 
must attend^to the propriety of his ^ntiments/ 
Tbese^ustlie'^sqited to the characters of tfite 
per^ons^to whom they are attributed, and to 
the situations, in which they are place^^ It is 
chiefly in the pathetic parts, that the difficulty 
and importance of this rule are greatest. We ' 
go to a tragedy, expecting to be moved ; and, 
if the poet cannot reach the heart, he has no 
tragic merit ; and we return cold and disap- 
pointed from the performance. 

To paint and to excite passien strongly, are 
. prerogatives of genius. They require not only 
ardent sensibility, bqt the power of entering 
deeply into characters. * It is here, that candi- 
dates for the drama are least successful. A 
man, under the a|fitatioh of passion, ;ftakes 
known his feelin^^s m the glowing Innguage of 
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sensibilitj. Rfe doed not' coolly describe wbat 
. his feeliDgfl ar^ yet tbjt loH of secondary des- 
cription, tragic poets oftea give us, instead of 
the primary and native language of passion. 
Thus, id Addison^s Gate, when Lucia confesses 
to Fortius her love for hiin» but swears that she 
will never marry h)ro ; Fortius, instead of giv- 
ing way to the language of grief and astonish- 
ment, only describes his feelings : 

FhcUin avtonithment, I gaza upon thee, v . 
jLike one JQit blMted by a ttrok* from lM»VeD» 
Who pa«ts §n bveath, and stiffen! yet alive 
In ^eadftal loaks j a monament of wrath. 

This might have proceeded from a bystand- 
er, or an indifferent person ; but it is altogeth- 
er iinproper in the n^outh of Fortius. Sinailar 
to this descriptive language, are the unnatural 
and forced , thoughts, which tragic poets some- 
times employ, to exaggerate the feelings oif 
persons, whom they wish to paint, as strongly 
moved. Thus, when Jane Shore on meeting 
her husband in distress, and finding that he had 
forgiven her, calls on the rains to give her their 
drops, and to the springs to )end her their 
streams, that she may hav« a constant supply of 
.' tears ; we see plainly that it is not Jane Shore 
that speaks ; but the poet himself, who is strain- 
ing his fancy, and spurring up bis genius to say 
something uncommonly strong and lively. 

The language of real passion His always plain 
and $imple. It abounds indeed iil figures, that 
express a disturbed and impetuous stat^ of mind, 
but neveir employs anv for parade and embel- 
lishment. Thoughts, suggested by passion, are 
. natural and obvious; and not the offspring of 
.refinenfent, subtiiUy and wit. Passion neither 
reasons^ speculates, nur declaims ; its language 



is short, broken, a»d iotenrapled. The French 
traj^ediaiM deal too much in refinement a»d de- 
clamettoa. The Greek tragedians adhere 
meet to nature, and are laest pathetic. This 

. too it the ifreat exceH^ncy o( Shakspeare. He 
ei^hibitd the true las^guage of nature iind pafl* 
sion.' 

Moral sentimeuts and reflections ought not to 
jrecur ?erj frequently in tragedjr. When An- 
•easonablj crowded, ibey lose their effect, and 
GODTey an air of pedantry. When introduced 
l^ith {Propriety, they give dignity to the cpmpo* 
sition. Cardinal Weisey's soliloquy on his fall, 
ja a fine instance of the felicity with which they 
may be employed. Much of the merit of Ad* 
disoQ^s Gate depends eq that moral turn of 
thought which distinguishes it. 

The style and ▼ersification of tragedy should 

/ be^ee, easy, and varied.^ HEnglish blank rerse} 
is happily suited to this species of composition. 
It has sufficient majesty, and can descend to the 
simple and familiar ; it admits a hapj^y variety 
of cadence, and is free from the constraint and 
iB^Botony of rhyme* Of the French tragedies 

I it is a great misfortune, that they ar^'^ always in 
rhyme. For it fetters the freedom of the tra* 
gtc dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, 
and is fatal to the power of passion. 

With regard to these splendid comparisons in 
rhyme, and those strings of couplets, with 
which it was some time ago fashionable to con* 
elude the acts of tragedy^ and sometimes the ' 
most interesting seines; they are now laid . 
aside, and regarded not only as childish orna- 
ments, but as perfect barbarisn^a. 



QUESTIOJrS, 

1. How iftany kinds are there of dramatic pHtdfy f 
2. Which of them is the most dignified ? 3. Od whmt 
does tragedy rut ? 4. On what does comedy red ? 
a. Of what is tragedy an imUaUon ? 6. How doe» it 
exhibit ckaracUn f 7. What is the effect of tragedy 
upon virtue ? 8. What does Dr. Blair consider the 
fij/tct of tragedy ? ' 9.- What are the nwraX purpotet 
ef tragedy ? 19. Whzi tnaehinery does tragedy ad- 
mit? 11. What was tragedy among Hu Greekt^ 
12. Whet was tbe/otiiu2a<ton of tragedy P 13. What 
was the effect of the diortu upon tragedy ? 14. What 
have been considered essential to 'the proper conduct 
4f drainatic fable ? 15. Which of M^e^ three is most 
important? 16. In what does the unity of action eonr 
m<? 17, 'Are unt<3^ of ar/«on and timplicity qf viot 
the same? 18. When is the plot simple? 19. How 
must unity of action be maintained ? 20.*^ Upon whs t 
is the division of every play into fia>e acte founded ? 
21. What should the JS«*«< «€f containl 22. What is 
said of the plots during the second, third, and fourth 
acts ? .23. What is said of the fifth act ? 24. What 
is the first regyisite 1 2S. How should the catoHro' 
phe bo ? 26. Must tragedy end happily ? $7. How 
can the emotions of sorrow in tragedy | afford gratifi- 
cation to the mind ? 2S. How should the scene* of a 
play be conducted ? 29. What have critics added to 
the nnity of acHon 7 39. What does uidty of plmee 
require r 31. What does untly of ltm« require ? 32, 
What personages should have place in tragedy ^ 63. 
liow should characters be described ? 34.^ Arc tmr 
mixed characters fit for tragedy ? 35. What jiassion 
l^as most occupied the modem stages ? 36. Can any 
reason be assigned for the predominancy of love upon 
the stage ? 37. What is the effect of it upon trage^ 
dy? 38^ To what besides the arrangement of his 
subject must the tragic poet attendi:;^39. How mtost 
sentiments be managed ? 40. How will a man, un- 
der the agitation of passion^ make known his/eei«. 
ngs ? 41. How is the language of real passion 3 
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<4S* What should be the styU and vernfiaUi^n of tra- 
g^e«l|r ? 43. What kind of verse is best suited to tja- 



GRE£K TRAGEAT. 
TH£ plot of Greek tragedj was exceedingly 
simple ; the incidentB few ; and the condact 
very exact with regard to the unities of action, 
time and place. Machinery, .or the inlerven- 
tion of gods, was employed ; and what was very 
faulty, the final unrayelling was sometimes 
faade to turn upon it. Loye^ one or two in- 
stances excepted, was never ^ admitted into 
Greek tragedy. A vein of morality and reli- 
gion always runs through it ; but they employ- 
ed less than the moderns, the combat of the 
passions. Their plots were all taken from the 
ancient traditionary stories of their own nation, 
^schylus^the father^of Greek tragedy, e;K- 
hibits both the beauties and defects of an early 
original writer. He is bold, nervous, and ani- 
mated ; but very obscure, and difficult to be 
tinderstood^ His style is(^ighly metaphorical, 
and bflten bairsh and tumidy i|^e abounds'in mar- 
tial ideas and descriptions, has much fire and el- 
evation, and little tendernessy He also der 
2ights4)i the marvellous.^^ 

The^most masterly of the Greek tragedians is 
(^opfaocles.'^ He is the most correct in the coo- 
duct of his subjects ; the most just asd sublime 
in his sentiments. la descriptive talents he it 
also eminent, (flurypides is accounted more 
tender than Sophocles ; he is fuller of moral 
sentiments ; but he is less correct in the con* 
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dact of his plajfi J His c^positioBS «if Jiis aitir- 
jects are less artful ;' and the doogs of hiB cho- 
rus, thdagh very poetic, are less cetfuected with 
the principal action, than those of Sophocles, 
fiotb of them, however, have high merit, as 
tragic poets, ^heir style i« elegant and beau- 
tiful; and their sentiments for the most prarf 
just. They speak with the voice of nature ; 
and in the midst of simplicity they are touching 
and interestiBg?^ 

Theatrical representation, on the stages of 
Greece and Rome, was in many respects retj 
singular, and widely different from that of mod- ' 
era times. The songs iS( the chorus were ac- 
companied hy instrumental music ; and the 
dialogue part had a modulation of its own, and 
might be set to notes. It has also been thought, 
that on the Roman stage, the prcTnouncing and 
gesticulating parts were sometimes divided, 
and performed by different actors. The actors 
in tragedy wore a long robe ; they were raised 
upon cothurni, and played in masks ; these 
inasks were painted ; aad the actor by turning 
the different profiles, exhibited different emo- 
tions to the auditors. This contrivance, how- 
e'ver, was attended by many disadvantages. 

QUES770>rS. 
1. Who was ihefqiher of Greek tragedy ? 8. What 
was his character in this species of composUioBi ? 3» 
How is lifs styh ? 4. In what does he abound 1 6. 
In what does he deUgfU ?. 6. Who is reckoned the 
most masterly of the Greek tragedians? 1» How do 
Eurypides aud Sophocles compare? 8. What are 
thHr 9isrtto as trag^ic poets ? 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

IN the compositioDS of some French dra- 
matic writers, tragedy Jia^s appeared witb 
grreat lustre ; particalarly^oraeille, Raclae and 
Voltaire^ They have improved upon the an- 
cients^Jy introdwciDg mpre iacidents, a greatei: 
variety^ of passions, and a fuller display of char- 
acters^ Like the ancients, ^hey excel ((u regu- 
larity of conduct^ and their style is poetical 
and elegants But, to an English taste, they 
want 'Strength and passion, and are too declam- 
atory and refined. They seem afraid of being 
too tragic ; and it was the opinion of Voltaire, 
that, to the perfection of tragedy, it is necessa- 
ry to unite the vehemence and action of the 
English theatre, with the correctness and de- 
co;riim of the^ French. 

(Corneille., the father of Frehch tragedy,^ is 
distinguisheabymajedtyef sentiment, and fruit- 
ful imagination. His genius !was rich, but mor^ 
turned to the epic, than the tragic veinJ^ , He is 
magnificent and splendid, rather than Ibucliing 
and tender. He is fall of declamation, impetu- 
ous and extra vagant^ 

In tragedy, ^Racine lis superior to Coirneille.- 
He wants, indeed, the copiousness ofCorneille; 
T)ut he is free from his bombast, and excels him 
greatly ia tenderness. ^' The beauty of his lan- 
guage and versification is uncommon ; and he 
has managed his rhymes with superior advan- 
tage, ; 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessors ia 
the drama ; and ia one article he has outdopia 
them; the delicate and interesting situations he 
has introduced. Here lies his chief strength. 
Like his predecessors, however, he is some- 
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timei deficient in force and lomettmes too de-* 
clamatorj. _ His chf^racteni) a<»twithfttiiDdkig.i 
ttre drawn (i^ith spirit^ kis crftnts are atrikliifi 
And hit sentimetttls elevateds 

QUESTION'S.. 
1. What distib^fihed French dramaUc writen 
have (here been ? 2» How have they improved upoa 
theaDcients? 3. In what do, they eecelt 4. Who 
was the father of l^rench^ljca^etjr ? 5. What was the 
gmtiu bf Corneille r^B^^hat waft his charactek" sA 
a dramatic wnler ? 7. Who amottf the French is 
iUfettor ro Coraeiile ? 8. How do0a K^ae oooh 
pare with Coraeiile ? 9. Wbat is hn (mifiinge ? la 
How does YoltairiS compare with the other Freadi 
dramatic writers named ? IK How are his charac* 
ters drawn ? 



ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

, IT has often heen remarked of tragedy in 
Great Britain, that it id more ardent than that of 
France, but more irregular and incorrect»> It 
haf, thereforef ^excelled in the soul of tragedy. 
ForCthc pathetic'pust be allovred to be the chief 
excellence of the tragic muse. 

The first object on the English theatre/is the 
great Shakspeare^.v In extent and force of gen- 
ina» both for tragedy and comedy, he is uarival- 
led^^ But, at the same time, it is genius shooting 
wild, deficient in^ taste, not always chaste, and 
unassisted by art and knowledge. Criticism has 
been exhausted in commentaries upon him ; yet, 
to this day, it is undecided, whether his beauties 
or defects be greatest. ' in his -writings there 
are admirable scenes and passages without num- 
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'b^r; bat there is not cNie of kis plays whkh 
^a'Q be pronouaeed a goed oue. Betide ex<* 
treme irregularitiet in oondaot, aod grotesque 
mixtarea eftbe serious and eomic, we are fre- 
quently distarbed by nanatttrat tbonghts, harsh 
expressieas, and a certain ebseore bombast, and 
play npon w€|rds. These faults are, howerer, 
eempcnsate4j>y two of the greatest excelleQcies 
SI. tragic poet can possess, his lively and diver- 
sified painting ef character, anil his strong and 
natural expressions of passion^' Oa these itwo 
virtues his merit rests, la the midst of his ab«^ 
sordities, be interests and mov«s as ; so great is 
hir dcill in human nature, and so lively his rep* 
reseatations of it. 

He possesses abo the merit of having created 
(pr himself, a world of preternatural beings. 
(H\% witches, ghoats, fairies, and spirits of all 
Kinds, are so awful, mysterious, and^pecaliar, as 
strongly to aiect the imagination. His two 
master*pieces are (^k Othello and Macbeth« 
With regard to his historical plays, they are nei^ 
tber tragedies, nor comedies ; Irat a peculiar 
species of dramatic entertainment, in which he 
describes the characters, events, and manners 
of the times, of which he treats/ 

fsince Shakspeare, there are fe^ English 
dramatic writers, whose whole works "are enti- 
tled to high praise. There are several t^age-. 
dies, however, of considerable merit. (Iiee's 
Theodosius has warmth anil tenderness, though 
romantic in the plan, aod extravagant in the 
sentiments, ^tway^is great in his Orphan and 
Veaice Preserved. Perhaps, however, he is 
too tragic in these pieces. He had genius and 
strong pas|^ens, but was very indelicate. 
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The tragediM of \Rowe(\boiiiid in morality, 
and in elevated seDtiments. His poetry is good, 
and his lang^nage pare and elegfant. He is, not- 
withstanding, too cold and anintefestlng ; and 
flowery, rather than traffic. ^ His best dramas 
are Jane Shore, and the Fair Penitent, which 
excel in the lender and pathetic. 

>X)r. Yoang)s Rereage, discovers genius and 
fire ; but wants tenderness, and turns too much 
on the direful passions, in the Mourning Bride 
ofCongreve, there are fine situations andmnch 
good poetry. The tragedies of fThomson^ are 
(00 full of a stiff morality, which renders them 
dull and formal. His Tancred and Sigiamimda 
is his master-piece ; and for the plot, charac- 
ters, and sentiments, jnstly deserves, a place 
among the best English. tragedies.-:)^ 

A Greek tragedy (^s a simple relation of an 
interesting incidental A French tragedyvi? a se- 
ries of artful and refined conversations^ An 
JShglish tragedy\is a combat ot strong passions, 
set before us in all their violence, producing 
deep {disasters, and filling the spectators with 
griet< ) Ancient tragedies are more natural and 
simple ; modern more artful and complex^ 

QUESTIOJ^S, 
1. How does English compare with French trag^ 
dy ? 2. What is the chief excellence of the tragic 
muse ? 3, Who was the^r<{ oljtct on the English 
theatre ? 4« What is said of Sbakspeare, as it re- 
jrards tragedy and comedy ? 5. By what are the 
/ai«/<^ 6f Sbakspeare compemated'^ 6. What are hU 
principal faults P 7. Which of his plays are consid- 
ered his masterpiecet ? 8. Who are aome of thepnn- 
oipal Eogiish tragic writers? #. What is Gre^ 
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trag^edy ? 10* What is French trag^edy ? 11« IVhat 
Is Eagush (raggedy ? IS. What is said of ancient and 
modem tragedies generally ? 



COMEDY. 
THE strain and spirit of comedy, discrimiii- 
ate it sufficiently from tragedy. While' pity, 
terror, and the other strong passions form the 
province of the latter, Uie sole instrument of 
the former is ridicule. (Follies and vices, and . 
whatever in the human characte;|p is improper, 
or exposes to censure and ridicule^ are objects of 
comedy. As^ a satirical exhibition of the im- 
proprieties aad follies of men, it is useful and 
Bioral.J It is commendable by this species of 
composition, to correct, and to polish the man- 
ners of men. Many vices are moie successfully 
exploded by ridicule, than by serious arguments. 

^ is possible, however, to enploy ridicule im- 
properly ; and by its operation to do mischief 
instead of good^^ For ridicule is fai(?rom being 
a proper test of truth/} Licentious writers 
therefore of the comic "class, have often cast 

. ridicule on objects and characters which did not 
deserve it. But this is not the fault of comedy, 
but of the turn ami genius oi certain writers. In 
the hapds of loose men, comedy will mislead 
and corrupt ; but in those of virtuous writers, it 
is not only a gay and innocent, but a laudable 
and useM entertainment. English <;omedy, 
howeverj^is^equently a school of vice. 

The rules'^of dramatic action, that were pre- 
scribed for tragedy, belong also to comedy. A 
comic writer must observe tKe unities of acHon, 

Aa2 
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time and place. He must attend to nature and 
probability) The imitation of manners onght 
to be even more exact in comedy than in trage- 
dy; for tkembjects of comedy are more famil? 
iar and better known. 

The snbjects of tragedy are confined to no 
age nor country ; bnt it is otherwife in eomedy. 
For (he decornms of behayiour, and the nice 
discrimiaationt of character, ^hich are the snb- 
jects of comedy, change with time andcenotry; 
and are never so well understood by foreigners, 
as by natives. We weep for the heroes of 
Greece and Rome ; but we are touched by the 
ridicule of such manners and characters only as 
we see and know. The scene therefore of 
comedy, should alway^s be laid^n the author's 
own country and age,^^ The comic poet catches 
the manners living, as they rise. 

It is true, indeed, that Plautus and Terence 
did not follow this frule.\ The scene of their ' 
comedies is laid in Greece, and they adopted the 
Greek laws and customs. But it is to be re- 
membered, that comedy was in their age, i^ new 
entertainment in Rome, and that they were 
contented with the praise of translating Menan- 
der and other comic writers of Gcieece. In pos- 
terior times the Romans had the '^ Comedia To- 
gata,'* or what was founded on their^own man- 
ners, as well as the " CoBBedia Palliata,'' which 
Wjas from the {rreeks. 

There are^wo kinds of Remedy, that of char- 
acter and that of intrigue. ., In the last, the plot 
or action of the play is the principal object. In 
the first, the display of a peculiar character is 
the chief point ; and to tlus the action is sobor- 



dinate. The French abotiDd ami in oomediet 
of character. Such are the capital piece9 of 
Maliere. The Eaglith have iacUned more to 
comedies of intngue. Such are 'the plaja of 
CtMigreYe ; and ia geoeral there ifl more fltorj^, 
actioD, and iiustle in English, than ia French 
comedy. 

The perfectioB of comedy is to be foand in a 
proper mixtnre of these tvi^o kinds. Mere cen- 
versation without an interesting story is insipid. 
There should ever be so much intrigue, as to 
excite botk fears and wishes. The incidents' 
should be striking, and a£ford a proper fiejd fo? 
the exhibition of character. The piece, how- 
ever, should not be overcharged with intrigue % 
for this would be to; convert a cosiedj into a 
noveh 

With respect to characters, it is a common 
error of comic writers to carry them dauch be« 
yond real life J, indeed it is very difficult to hit, 
the precise point, where wit ends and buffoone- 
ry begins. The comedian may exaggerate ; but 
good sense must teach him where to stop. 

In comedy there ought to be a clear distinc- 
tion in characters. The contrast of characters, 
however, by pairs, and by oppoaitea, is too 
theatrical and affected. It is often the perfect 
tion of art to conceal art. (^masterly writeir 
gives us his characters, distinguished rather by 
each shades of diversity, as are commonly 
foqnd in society, than marked by such opposi* 
tions as are seldom brought into actjqal contrast 
in any of the circumstsinces of life.'; 

The style of comedy ought to be jpure, lively, 
and elegant, generally imitating the tone of (po« 
lite conversatioB,^and never descending into 
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grosn ezpressiens. Rhyme is not suitable to 
tomic coapMttioQ : for, what has poetry to do 
irith the conTersation of men in common life ? 
The current of the dialogue should be easy 
without pertness, s^d genteel without flippancy. 
The wit should never be studied, n«9r unseason- 
abJc^;) 

m 

QUESTIOJ^S. 

It. What are objuU of comedy ? S. la what is it 
useful ? 3. Is ridicule ever used improperly ? 4. Is 
.it a proper test of truth ? 5. What is said of EngUsh 
comedy ? 9* What must a comic writer observe ? 7, 
Where mWst the scene of comedy he laid? 8. Have 
all comic writers followed this rule ? 9. How many 
A:»nc{^ of comedy are there ** 19. lb what is the jper- 
fection of comedy to beyotmd ? 11. What is a com- 
mon error with comic writers r* 12. How does a 
masterly writer giie us his characters ? 13. la what 
xf^/e should comedy be written ? M* How should tof< 
be iotrodaced ? 



ANCIENT COMEDY. 
T' THlE ancieiit comedy was^n arowed satire 
against particular persons, Drought upon the 
stage by nane.^ Such are the plays of Aristo- 
phanes; and compositions of so singular ana* 
ture, illustrate well the turbulent and licentious 
state of Athens, ^he most illustrious person- 
ages, generals, ana magistratespwere then made 
the subjects of comedy. ' yiracity, satire, and 
buifooneryP are the characteristics of Aristo- 
phanes. On many occasions he displays genius 
and force ; but bis performances gitc us no high 
idea of the attic taste for wit in his age. Hii 
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tidkstft'e is cxtitlv^^ant ; his wit fareical ; his 
personal raiilery cruel and biting ; and ' his ob- 
scenity intoleraole. 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes, Ae fiber- 
ty of attacking persons bj name^ on toe stage, 
was prohibited by law. The* middle comedy 
then took its rise. Living persons were still atV 
tacked, but under fictitious names. Of these 
pieces we have no remains. . They were suc- 
ceeded by, the new comedy ; .when it becajae, 
as it is now, the business of the -ttage -to ^exhibit 
manners and charaoters, but not those of partic- 
ular persons. The author of this kind,-, most 
celebrated among the Greeks, was Menander ; 
bat his writings are perished. 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the only 
remains are the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
The firsl(is eminent for the vis comica^ and for 
an expressive phraseology.; He bears, howev- 
er, many marks of the rudeness of the dramatic 
art, in his time. He has too much low wit and 
sbnrrility ; and is by far too quaint and full of 
conceit. He has more variety and force than 
Terence ; and his characters are strongly mark- 
ed, though sometimes coarsely. 

Terence .fs polished, delicate, and elegant. 
His style is si'model of the most pure aid grace^- 
ful latinity) His dialogue-is always correct and 
decent ; and his relations have a picturesque 
and beautiful simplicity. His morality is in gen- 
eral unexceptionable ; his situations are inter- 
esting ; and many of his sentiments touch the, 
heart. He may be considered as the founder 
of serious comedy. In sprightliness and 
strength he is deficient. There is a sameness 
in his character and plots ; and he is said to have 
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been ivferior to Menaoder, vbom be copied. 
T^q, forpi) a perfect comic, autbor, fih^ spirit and 
fire of Plaiitus ought to be united with the grace 
ap4 Qorrectness of Tei;>encer^ 

OUESTl6jf$. 

1. What was ancHtU comedy ? 2.. What wera theo 
made ih» subjects of comedy ? 3. What are the ckar- 
acterisUcs of Aristophanes ? 4. What prohibition 
was there upon the stag-e after the time of Aritio* 
fhtme»^ 5. Who was ^Ubraied amoo^ the Greeks as 
a writer ofcomedr? 6. What is said of Pkratus? 
7. What is j|aid Te'i^nce ? 8. What is reckooed ae- 
easaary t« f$ra a p^rfeet comic author ? 



SPANISH qOMEDY. 
T)SC,mQSt prominent abject in modern come- 
dy i§ the Spaoish^beatre. The chief coniedt« 
ant of Spain are(L0pez de Vega, Guillen, and 
Calderon^ oThe first, who is the moat famous of 
tbeiAi wrote (^bove a thoasandf) plays ; and was 
in^nitely more irregular than Bbak«peare. He 
totally disregarded the three unities, and everj 
established rule of dramatic writing. One play 
often includes many years, and a?en the whole 
life of a vnan. The scene, during the first act 
is in Sp^in ; the next in Italy ; and the third io 
Africa;. His plays are chiefly historical ; and are 
a mixture ef heroic speeches, serious incidents, 
war and slaughter, ridicule and buffoonery. He 
jainbles together Christianity and ps^anism, yir* 
tues and vices, angels and god#.^ Notwitbatand* 
ing bis faults^ be possessed genius, and great 
force of imagination.'^ Many of his characters 
ara well painted ; many of bis situations are 
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liAppj ; and from the source of his rich inven* 
ti9D, dramatic writeirs of other nati<)ns hafe fre- 
quently drawn their materials. .He was coa- 
scioashimself of his extreme irregiilaritiejEi, and 
apologized for them from the prevailing taste 
of his countrymen^ 

QUESTIOJ^S, 
1 . Who are the chief Comedians o^ Spain ? S. How 
many pkiyt did Lopez de Vega write ? 3. What 
chiefly fill his plays ? 4. Had he gmius ? 5. What 
apology did he mako for his irregularities * 



FRENCH COMEDY, 
THE comic theatre of France is allowed to 
be.perrect, chaste, ^nd decent.' The comic au- 
thor in whom the French glory most, ift^fiolierep 
On the judgment of French critics, he has nearly 
reached the summit of perfection in his art. 
Nor .IS this the decision of mere partiality.^ Mo- 
Iiei:e is the satirist only of vice and folly. His 
characters were peculiar to his own times ; and 
in general, his ridicule was justly directed. His 
comic powers wer.e great ; and his pleasantry is 
always innocent. His Misanthrope, and. Tar- 
tuffe arc in verse, and constitute a. kind of digni. 
fiad comedy, in which vice is . exposed in the 
style.of elegant and polite satire. In his prose 
comedies there is a profusion of ridicule ; but 
the poet never gi.yes alarxn to modesty, nor 
casts contempt on virtue. With these, high 
qualities, howler, consitkrable defects; are 
mingled. In unravelling hm plots he is unhap- 
py; as this is frequently.. hrought on. with 
to9 little preparation, and in an improbable 
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manner, vjn his verse comedies ho is not alfvajs 
suflicieQtIj interesting; and h^ is too fall of 
long speeches. In his -risible pieces in prose he 
is too faitieaQ Bat upon the whok it may be 
affirmed, that few writers erer attained so per^ 
fectlj the trae «!end of comedj. ' His Tartofie 
and Avare are his^lwo ca^iUal productions, 

QUESTWXS.^ 

1. What is the character of the comic theatre in. 
Prance f '% Who ii the most celebrated French 
comic cMtkor f 3. Wns the praise bestowed on him bj 
French criticiimt? 4. What de/ecf« has Moliere ? 



_ Ei^GLISH COMEDY 

FROM the English theatre is naturally expect- 
ed C greater Tariety of original characters m 
comedy, and bolder strokes of ynt^ 9LT^k^mot} 
than from any other modem stage]''^!niimor is 
in some degree pecnitarto Englaad.'UTfee free- 
dom of the gOTernment, and the anrestraiaed 
liberty of English manners^ arei favorabfe to hu- 
mor and singularity of /^Karncter. ' in France 
the influence of a despotic court spread waiferm- 
ity over the nation. Hence comedy has a more 
amplified and a freer yein ,in Britain than in 
France. Bnt it is to be regretted(jhat the com- 
ic spirit Of Britain is often disgraced by indecen- 
cy and licentiousness?)" 

The fir$t age, however, of English comedy 

<was nor)infected by this spirit. The plays of 

Shakspeare and B^ Johnson h^ve no immoral 

tendency. The pomedies of the formeifdisplay 

a strong, creatire genius ; bui are irregular in 



Gondact. Th^j tire singularly rich in charac* 
t«r9 and ttantiers ; bgt often descetiil to please 
the ttiob^ X^ohttsonris more regulat', but stiff 
and pedantiC'i thod^tTnot roid of dralhatic gen- 
ins. ^Qch fancj and iti? e6tion, and many fide 
passages, are fooAd ib the plays of Beaumont and 
Ftetcher. Bat, in general, they abound in dra- 
lAatic incidents, unnatural characters, and coarse 
allusions^ < 

!<Chaare of manners^ has rendered the come- 
dies of the last age obsolete. For it i^Le exhi- 
bition of prevailing modes and ch^racters^that 
gives a charm to comedy. Thus Plautus was 
antiquated to the Romans in the day^ of Augus- 
tas. But to the honor of Shakspeare, his Fal- 
statf is still admired, and his Merry Wives of 
Windsor read with pleasure. 

Afi6r the restoration of Charles II. the licen-, 
tioHsness which pollute;! the court and nation, 
seized upon comedy. \ The rake became the 
predominant character. Ridicule was thrown 
apeni chastity and sobriety^ At the end of the 
play, indeed the rake becomes a sober man; 
but through the performance he is a fine gentle- 
man, and exhibits a picture of the pleasurable 
enjoyments of life. This spirit of comedy had 
the worst effect on youth ol both sexes, and 66n- 
tinued to the days of George II. 

In the comedies of Dry den, ^there are many 
strokes of genius ; but he is hasty and careless. 
As his object was to please, he followed the cur- 
rent of the times, and gave way to indc^licacy 
and licentiousness. His inc|^cency was, at times, 
so gross, as to occasion a prohibition of bis plays 
on the stage. 
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After Drjdeo, floorished fibber, Vanbnigfa, 
Farquliar, and Congreve.) Gibber has sprightii- 
uess and a pert vivacity ; but his iDcideots are 
60 iorced and uonataral, that his performances 
have all sunk into obscnritj, excepting The 
Careless Husband, and The Provoked Husband. 
Of these the first is remarkable for the easy po- 
liteness of the dialogue ; and it is tolerably mor- 
al in its conduct. The latter, in which Gibber 
was assisted by Vanburgb, is perhaps the best 
comedy in the Epglish language ; and even to 
this it may be objected, that it has a double plot. 
Its characters, however, are natural, and it 
abounds with fine painting and happy strokes of 
humor. 

Wit, spirit, and ease, characterize Sir John 
Vanburgh ; but he is the most indelicate and 
immoral of all our comedians, Congreve nn* 
doubtedly possessed genius. He is witty and 
sparkling, and full of character and action. In- 
deed he overflows with wit ; for, it is often in- 
troduced unseasonably ; and, in general, there 
is too much of it for . well bred conversation. 
Farquhar is a light and gay writer ; less cor- 
rect and less brilliant than Gongreve ; but he 
has more ease, and much of the vis comica. 
Like Congreve he is licentious; and modesty 
must turn from them both with abhorrence.. 
The French boast with justice of the superior 
decency of their stage, and speak of the English 
theatre with astonishment.. Their philosophic- 
al writers ascribe the profligate manners of 
London to the indelicacy and corruption of 
English comedy. * 

Of lateyears a sensible reformation has taken 
place in English comedy. Our writers of com- J 
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edy BOW appear ashamed of the 'indecency of 
theii^ predeceisors?^ Tbej may be inferior to 
Farqahar and Congfreve in spirit, ease and wit : 
bat they have the merit of being far more inno- 
cent and moral. 

To the French stage we are much indebted 
for this reformation. The introduction within 
a few years of a graver comedy in France, call* 
ed the serions or tender comedy, has attracted 
the attention and approbation of our writers. 
Gaiety and ridicule are not excluded from this 
species of comedy ; but it lays the chief stress 
on tender and interesting situations. It is senti* 
mental, and touches the heart. It pleases not 
so much by the laughter it excites, as by the 
tears of affection and joy which it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was opposed in France, 
as an unjustifiable innoyation. It was objected 
by critics that it was not founded on laughter 
and ridicule ; but it is not necessary that iall 
comedies be formed on one precise model. 
Some may be gay ; some serious ; apd some 
may* partake of both qualities.' Serious and 
tender comedy has no right to exclude gaiety 
and ridicule from the stage. There are mate- 
rials for both : and the stage is richer for the 
innovation, (jn general, it may be considered 
as a mark of increasing politeness and refine- 
ment, when those theatrical exhibitions become 
fashionable, which are /re^ from indelicate sen- 
timent and an immoral teadenc;^.) 

p qUESTIOKS, 

\, What Is natttrally expected from the English 
theatre ? % Why is it expeeted ? 3. V/hat is to be 
regretted in Eoglisb comedy .V 4. Was this the case 
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fai ibm^H 0g$ of Bullish wxmdy ? &. What i« ^toA 
of Shakspoare's coin«4te# 1 6. What ia wid oC JoAfUffi 
as compared with Shalupeare ? 7. What is paid cif 
BeanmoDt and Fletcher ? ^ What h«8 rendered th^ 
comedies of the last ag^ obsolete? 9. What gircs « 
charm to comedy ? 10. What evil was there to com- 
edy on the restoration of Charles 11. ^ 11. What is 
■aid of Dryden^ oomec/tef ? 12. Who^otimAed ai>er 
Drydeo ? 13. How do the present £o^isk writen of 
oomedj view their j^redecestors f 14. What may hm 
coosid^ved a m^rk 9£,wrmtm^ pQUten^iq aind r^Da»» 
meat? 
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